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To  my  Professional  Associates,  their  Wives,  and 
my  Former  Patients: 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  pio- 
neer  medicine,  surgery,  hospitalisation,  and  the  education 
of  nurses  in  the  West,  I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  my 
former  patients  and  nurses  who  have  watched  my  career, 
early  hardships,  and  primitive  methods  to  write  my  life  his- 
tory.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  meet  their  request. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  son,  Rush  C.  Budge,  and  to  my 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Kersey  C.  Riter,  for  helping  to  assemble  the 
preliminary  facts.  These  were  submitted  to  my  lifelong 
friend,  Professor  Ira  N.  Hayward,  who  wrote  the  manu¬ 
script  from  which  this  volume  was  printed. 

I  am  gratefully  indebted  to  Professor  Hayward  for  his 
painstaking  narrative  which,  after  being  submitted  to  me 
for  my  inspection,  I  find  to  be  entirely  correct,  not  only  in 
so  far  as  the  main  facts  are  concerned,  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  events  detailed.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  approve  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  history  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  my  family  should  forever  be  grateful  to  Professor 
Hayward  for  his  painstaking,  thoughtful  and  efficient  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  book.  It  will,  of  course,  be  noticed  that  at 
numerous  places  throughout  the  volume  there  are  statements 
of  a  highly  complimentary  nature.  These,  I  know,  have  been 
written  in  the  utmost  sincerity,  but  I  feel  that  they  are  more 
than  I  deserve. 

I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  personally  the  kind  and 
helpful  care  and  the  financial  aid  given  me  by  my  parents 
and  my  sister  Annie  during  my  educational  period,  as  well 


as  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  always  close  and  efficient 
cooperation  and  support  given  me  during  my  medical  career 
by  my  professional  associates,  who  have  been  as  much  re' 
sponsible  as  myself  for  the  success  and  achievements  we 
have  made.  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  with  sincere  appre' 
ciation  the  part  played  by  our  wives,  who  did  not  belong  to 
an  eight'hour  union  and  who  were  so  busy  that  they  scarcely 
knew  night  from  day  except  for  the  darkness. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  faithful  and 
untiring  efficiency  of  the  nurses  and  the  superintendents 
whose  spirit  and  energy  have  made  possible  the  progress  of 
the  William  Budge  Memorial  Hospital,  and  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Without 
profit  or  compensation,  these  men  have  played  their  part 
with  fidelity  and  integrity  in  educating  the  people  to  the 
needs  and  benefits  of  the  Hospital. 

With  the  thought  that  my  readers  may  not  always  be 
able  to  choose  wisely  and  well  their  advisers  in  medical 
affairs,  I  hope  they  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
advice  given  in  one  of  the  latter  chapters  of  this  volume  on 
the  subject  of  Medical  Education  and  Legislation.  You 
should  insist  that  legislators  pass  laws  for  your  guidance  and 
protection  in  line  with  the  principles  there  set  forth.  If 
through  this  book  I  have  gotten  over  to  you  some  sugges' 
tions  which  may  help  you  to  act  more  wisely  in  matters 
affecting  your  health,  I  am  grateful. 

D.  C.  B. 

Logan,  Utah,  November  27,  1941. 


“Dr.  D.  Cr 

A  COLLABORATOR’S  PREFACE 

In  a  very  real  and  satisfying  sense,  this  book  had  been 
a  collaboration.  Out  of  an  alert  and  copious  memory,  Dr. 
Budge  has  placed  at  my  disposal  the  material  for  his  bio' 
graphy.  The  writing  has  been  a  joy,  because  the  material 
has  been  so  abundant  that  often  the  problem  was,  which  of 
all  the  incidents  available  were  most  significant  and  most 
interesting. 

In  a  personal  sense,  too,  the  task  of  writing  the  book 
has  been  a  grateful  one.  My  memory  of  “Dr.  D.  C.  goes 
back  to  the  days  when,  during  the  early  years  of  his  prac' 
tice,  he  would  descend  upon  our  little  town  for  a  day’s 
hunting  with  one  of  his  brothers  or  to  pay  a  professional 
call  on  some  friend  or  relative  who  was  ill.  The  acquaint' 
ance  ripened,  not  altogether  pleasantly  to  my  youthful  mind, 
when,  as  told  elsewhere  in  the  book,  he  came  to  our  home 
to  assist  my  brother  in  operating  on  me  for  pus  in  the  pleural 
cavity. 

Our  acquaintance  rose  to  a  deep  esteem  when,  as  a  fresh' 
man  in  college,  I  was  invited  to  his  office  and  urged  to  study 
medicine,  with  the  assurance  that  I  might  count  on  him  for 
help  in  the  financial  end  of  the  enterprise.  Eventually  I 
declined  the  offer.  Unlike  two  of  my  older  brothers,  I  pre' 
ferred  the  liberal  to  the  healing  arts,  and  my  studies  led  me 
far  away  from  that  world  of  the  clinic,  the  hospital,  and  the 
sickroom  in  which  they  move  with  such  deep  satisfaction. 
I  have  never  ceased,  however,  to  be  grateful  for  the  kindly 
interest  that  prompted  the  offer. 


In  recent  years,  I  have  come  to  know  “Dr.  D.  CU  in  still 
another  relation.  We  have  lived  together  in  the  same  eccle' 
siastical  ward  of  our  common  religion.  The  call  which  came 
to  me  to  preside  over  that  ward  a  few  months  ago,  was  first 
broached  to  me  on  an  afternoon  when  I  was  conferring  with 
him  on  some  of  the  materials  of  this  book.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  for  the  encouragement  he  gave  me  by  his  express 
sions  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  handle  the  job.  I  may 
add  that  he  has  since  demonstrated  this  confidence  in  a  very 
material  way  by  his  generous  support  to  the  ward  in  all  of 
its  enterprises. 

In  the  preparation  of  our  book  I  have  found  “Dr.  D.  C.” 
a  delightful  and  stimulating  collaborator.  Like  myself,  he 
has  been  a  stickler  for  accuracy,  and  whatever  merit  the 
book  may  have  as  a  biography,  it  owes  in  no  small  part  to 
his  insistence  that  every  paragraph  be  as  clear  and  correct 
as  our  combined  efforts  could  make  it.  He  has  been  a  kindly 
but  exacting  taskmaster,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  our  long  and  genial  conversations  while  the 
book  was  taking  shape. 

I.N.H. 

Logan,  Utah,  November  27,  1941. 
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Chapter  I 

“OF  GOODLY  PARENTS" 

The  town  of  Paris,  spread  out  between  the  mouths  of 
two  canyons  just  below  the  western  foothills  of  midyear 
Lake  Valley,  must  have  presented  rather  a  rude  appearance 
on  the  morning  of  September  27  in  the  year  1873.  Exactly 
ten  years  and  a  day  before,  a  band  of  Mormon  pioneers, 
called  to  this  mission  by  the  presidency  of  the  church,  had 
brought  their  train  of  lumbering  ox  wagons  down  Emigra- 
tion  Canyon  to  pitch  camp  by  the  side  of  what  they  later 
called  Paris  Creek.  The  creek  and  the  settlement  were  both 
to  take  their  names  from  Frederick  Perris,  a  surveyor  sent 
by  the  church  to  lay  off  the  town  the  following  summer. 
No  one  was  quite  sure  how  surveyor  Perris  spelled  his  name, 
so  it  was  purely  by  accident  that  the  town,  which  was  later 
to  be  designated  as  the  county  seat  of  Bear  Lake  County, 
Idaho,  came  to  spell  its  name  like  that  of  the  French  Capital. 

The  growth  of  the  settlements  in  Bear  Lake  Valley  had 
been  steady  despite  severe  winters  and  unpredictable  sum¬ 
mer  frosts.  By  1873,  Paris  had  begun  to  spread  out  from 
its  original  tiny  cluster  of  log  cabins  and  dugouts,  but  its 
houses  were  still  primitive  enough.  Except  for  the  one  public 
building — a  combination  chapel,  recreation  hall  and  school- 
house — whose  floor  had  been  made  of  half  logs  cut  by  a 
whipsaw  in  the  hands  of  John  Lewis  and  Joseph  W.  Nei- 
baur,  most  of  the  buildings  probably  still  had  dirt  floors  and 
dirt  roofs. 

If  good  neighbor  Thomas  Sleight  had  made  an  entry  in 
his  voluminous  diary  that  September  day,  we  would  surely 
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know  just  what  the  state  of  the  weather  was.  But  Brother 
Sleight  was  still  perhaps  feeling  too  deeply  the  tragic  death 
of  his  wife  Marianne  to  have  resumed  the  journal  they  had 
begun  together  years  before  in  Florence,  Nebraska. 

At  any  rate  we  may  guess  that  there  was  a  nip  of  frost 
in  the  air  of  that  starlit  early  morning  when  Mrs.  Anne 
Lewis,  the  village  midwife,  made  a  professional  call  at  the 
home  of  Ann  Hyer  Budge,  third  wife  of  Bishop  William 
Budge  who  only  three  years  previously  had  come  with  his 
families  to  assume  the  office  of  Presiding  Bishop  of  what 
was  then  called  Richland  County,  Utah.  The  general  pow 
erty  of  the  community  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Budge,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  region,  had 
been  obliged  to  house  his  youngest  wife  and  her  fast-growing 
family  in  a  converted  blacksmith  shop  with  a  dirt  floor, 
which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  little 
settlement. 

The  boy  whose  advent  was  assisted  by  the  primitive 
ministrations  of  the  good  Sister  Lewis  was  probably  very 
much  preoccupied  with  his  environment  when  he  arrived 
on  the  scene — at  7:10  A.  M.  as  the  family  chronicle  so 
carefully  records.  Later  he  himself  was  to  preside  at  the 
coming  into  the  world  of  hundreds  of  babies  under  condb 
tions  ranging  from  those  equally  primitive  to  the  sanitary 
conveniences  of  the  maternity  wards  in  the  modern  hos' 
pital  which  he  later  founded.  But  new-born  babies  are  much 
alike  wherever  they  are  born,  and  he  would  probably  agree 
that  their  first  concerns  are  always  two:  to  be  protected 
at  once  from  the  chill  of  their  unaccustomed  nakedness  and 
to  be  provided  with  food  for  their  early  and  persistent 
hunger.  We  may  assume  that  the  boy,  later  given  the  name 
of  David  Clare,  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
babyhood,  and  that  when  these  two  pressing  problems  had 
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been  solved  he  lapsed  once  more  into  the  contentment  of 
his  pre-natal  slumbers. 

Later  on,  he  began  to  notice  other  things,  some  of  which 
still  remain  etched  on  his  memory.  He  remembers  how  the 
wind  would  whistle  through  the  umchinked  logs  of  the 
three^room  cabin,  and  how  during  many  of  the  justly^respec' 
ted  “Bear  Lake  bboards”  the  house  was  completely  drifted 
over  with  snow,  leaving  the  family  imprisoned  in  wintry 
discomfort  until  Arthur,  an  elder  brother,  the  oldest  son 
of  the  second  family,  whose  mother’s  house  was  a  short  way 
off,  tunneled  to  their  rescue  with  the  help  of  some  of  the 
neighbors. 

But  the  little  cabin  offered  its  compensations,  too.  He 
remembers  the  time  when  at  the  age  of  five  he  played  on 
the  snow' covered  roof  while  convalescing  from  the  mumps, 
his  swollen  jaw  protected  at  the  angle  by  a  poultice  of  salted 
bacon  held  in  place  by  a  homeAmt  woolen  stocking.  Dirt 
floors,  too,  had  their  advantages  in  the  days  of  tallow  cam 
dies,  coahoil  lamps  and  open  fireplaces,  especially  in  homes 
where  there  were  small,  energetic  children.  One  night,  his 
father  and  mother  having  gone  to  a  home  talent  theatrical 
performance,  the  children  were  left  in  care  of  their  eldest 
sister,  Belle.  In  their  play,  the  youngsters  knocked  the  kero' 
sene  lamp  onto  the  floor.  Had  the  floor  been  of  wood,  it 
would  have  been  touch  and  go  to  save  the  lives  of  the  five 
children,  some  of  whom  were  in  their  trundle  bed  a  few 
feet  away.  As  it  was,  the  oil  was  quickly  absorbed  into  the 
dirt  floor  and  no  damage  was  done. 

No  child  born  in  that  prolific  young  settlement  that  year 
could  more  truly  say  with  ancient  Nephi  that  he  was  “born 
of  goodly  parents.”  It  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question  if, 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  “Hanging  and  wiving  to  by  favor”; 
undoubtedly,  however,  they  both  go  very  much  by  fashion. 
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A  number  of  recent  novels  have  been  written  around  the 
matrimonial  fashions  of  the  early  Mormons.  All  of  them 
fail,  because  their  authors  look  at  married  love  from  the 
romantic,  Young  Lochinvar-Hollywood  angle.  Mormon 
marriage  in  consequence  seems  to  them  very  crude  and  un- 
exciting.  What  they  forget  is  that  if  Young  Lochinvar  ran 
true  to  knightly  custom  he  did  not  wait  long  after  spiriting 
his  bride  across  the  Esk  River  before  riding  forth  again  on 
chivalric  errands  not  all  of  which  had  to  do  with  ridding  the 
land  of  dragons  and  robber  knights.  Or  that  those  dashing 
Hollywood  lovers  who  fly  to  Las  Vegas  on  welbadvertised 
midnight  elopements  are  wont  to  climax  the  affair  by  less 
spectacular  daylight  flights  to  Reno  to  have  the  contract 
terminated,  often  before  the  year  is  out. 

In  contrast  with  this,  orthodox  Mormon  marriage  seems 
tame  indeed.  Its  prime  characteristics  are,  perhaps,  three: 
first,  it  is  entered  into  as  a  permanent  bond  intended  to  last 
through  time  and  eternity;  second,  its  primary  purpose  is 
the  rearing  of  the  largest  families  possible;  and  third,  as  a 
consequence  of  these  two,  it  rests  necessarily  not  on  term 
porary  youthful  passion  but  on  the  more  durable  founda- 
tions  of  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and  life  purpose. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  talked  before  a  group  of 
women,  among  whom  was  the  surviving  widow  of  the  late 
Amos  Wright,  another  stalwart  pioneer  of  Bear  Lake  Val- 
ley.  Our  conversation  turned  to  the  recent  best-selling  novel 
by  Maurine  Whipple,  The  Giant  Joshua.  In  reply  to  some 
of  the  younger  women  of  the  group  who  defended  the  book 
because  of  its  realism,  Mrs.  Wright  said  to  me,  “I  suppose 
it’s  a  good  thing  that  there  aren't  many  of  us  plural  wives 
left.  Young  people  today  simply  cannot  understand  how 
we  felt  about  marriage.  They  pity  us  because  we  missed 
the  romantic  side  of  life,  as  if  there's  nothing  else  to  mar- 
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riage  but  that.  Now  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  I  was  taught 
by  my  parents  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  getting  married. 
Brother  Wright  was  many  years  older  than  I  was— old 
enough,  in  fact,  to  have  been  my  father.  When  I  thought 
of  becoming  his  plural  wife,  what  I  thought  was,  cHe  is  a 
fine  man,  well  respected  and  upright.  He  is  the  kind  of 
father  I  should  like  for  my  children.1 

“That  was  the  way  we  felt  about  marriage.  And  after 
we  were  married  we  never  forgot  that  we  had  entered  into 
an  eternal  covenant.  If  we  were  ever  unhappy — if  jealousies 
or  misunderstandings  arose  between  the  wives,  we  felt  that 
these  were  all  a  part  of  life  and  had  to  be  endured  without 
complaining.  We  had  bigger  things  in  mind.11 

At  this  point,  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  head  lifted  proud' 
ly.  “We  didn't  have  time  to  brood,11  she  added;  “I  had 
thirteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  I  reared  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  I  was  too  busy  doing  for  them  to  worry  much 
about  the  romance  I  was  missing.11 

It  was,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  in  some  such  spirit 
as  this  that  Ann,  the  fifteen'yeanold  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Caroline  Hyer  had  contemplated  marriage  to  the  then 
bishop  of  the  Providence  ward  in  Cache  County,  Utah,  a 
man  twentyTive  years  her  senior  who  already  had  two 
wives.  If  their  marriage  itself  lacked  romance,  the  story  of 
how  they  came  to  be  living  in  this  remote  little  Mormon 
settlement  is  as  unbelievable  as  an  Arabian  Nights  fantasy. 
It  was  the  sort  of  meeting  that  could  scarcely  have  happened 
anywhere  else  than  among  the  Mormons  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

William  Budge  was  born  in  Lanark,  Lanarkshire,  Scot' 
land  on  May  1,  1828.  He  was  descended  from  sturdy, 
middle'dass  Presbyterian  stock  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood 
of  political  and  religious  dissent.  It  is  significant,  as  his 
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biographer  points  out,  that  the  place  of  his  birth  figures 
as  the  starting  point  from  which  began  the  thirty-year  corn 
flict  which  culminated  in  Scottish  freedom  from  English 
rule.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  young  Scots" 
man’s  first  reaction  to  the  then  despised  sect  known  as  “Mor- 
mons”  was  a  feeling  of  resentment  when  he  heard  that  the 
founder  of  Mormonism,  Joseph  Smith,  had  been  killed  by 
a  mob  because  of  his  religious  convictions.  Young  Budge, 
then  a  stripling  of  sixteen  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow  had  ah 
ready  formed  the  conviction  that  no  man  should  be  perse" 
cuted  for  his  religious  faith,  a  conviction  which  was  to  put 
him  more  than  once  in  peril  of  his  life  in  the  Old  World 
and  was  to  make  him  a  formidable  champion  of  the  Ameri" 
can  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  New. 

Four  years  later,  again  in  Glasgow,  he  had  the  oppor" 
tunity  of  hearing  a  “Mormon”  missionary  and  of  making 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  new  faith.  By  this  time  he  had 
completed  a  fair  but  somewhat  desultory  formal  educa" 
tion,  one  part  of  which  had  been  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  this  latter  training  which  made  him  especi" 
ally  open  to  the  type  of  argument  used  by  the  Mormon 
elders  in  propagating  their  doctrine. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  hard-headed  young  Presby- 
terian  did  not  accept  the  new  faith  without  deep  pondering 
and  much  inward  conflict;  but  in  the  end  he  was  converted 
and  on  application  was  baptized  in  the  River  Clyde  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1848. 

New  Year’s  Day  of  the  year  1849  thus  marked  for  this 
young  Scotsman  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Whatever  his 
earlier  plans  may  have  been,  all  were  now  laid  firmly  aside. 
The  church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  then  scarcely  as  old 
as  himself,  became  thenceforward  the  center  and  motivating 
force  of  his  existence. 
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For  the  next  nine  years,  often  hungry,  seldom  adequately 
clothed,  he  devoted  himself  to  missionary  work  for  the 
church.  His  labors  took  him  through  England  and  his  native 
Scotland,  where  he  met  opposition  and  indifference,  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  faced  imprisonment  and  mob  vio' 
lence,  and  to  Saxony  where  he  was  under  the  constant  sun 
veillance  of  a  suspicious  state  police. 

If  he  ever  wavered  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles,  we 
have  no  record  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  buoyed  up  by  his  faith  and  by  the  unmis' 
takable  evidences  of  success  which  came  as,  everywhere  he 
went  a  few  souls  were  steadily  won  by  his  efforts  to  the 
truths  which  he  had  embraced.  His  converts  ranged  from 
humble  peasants  and  workmen  to  men  of  education  and 
position.  Among  the  latter  was  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  then 
a  professor  in  one  of  the  government  schools  of  Dresden, 
later  the  founder  and  inspiring  genius  of  the  great  Mormon 
educational  system.  It  must  have  been  with  a  double  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  these  two  men,  one  as  Stake  President, 
the  other  as  Church  Superintendent  of  Education,  worked 
together  many  years  later  to  establish  in  Paris,  Idaho,  the 
old  Fielding  Academy,  which  was  to  open  the  door  of  edu- 
cational  opportunity  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Mormon  communities  of  nearby  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyo' 
ming. 

At  the  end  of  his  more  than  nine  years  of  continuous 
missionary  service  for  his  church,  William  Budge  at  last  saw 
his  way  clear  to  do  the  thing  which  at  that  time  was  the 
ambition  of  every  Mormon  convert  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New:  to  gather  with  the  saints  in  Zion.  It  was,  he 
felt,  high  time  that  he  find  for  himself  a  settled  abode,  and 
this  he  preferred  to  do  among  the  people  who  shared  his 
own  faith. 
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The  second  home  of  Dr.  Budge's  mother,  where  he  and  his  brothers  and 

sisters  grew  up. 
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Shortly  after  his  return  from  Dresden  he  had  met  and 
married  Julia  Stratford,  an  English  girl  of  Maldon,  Essex, 
and  like  himself  a  convert  to  the  Mormon  faith.  His  bride 
was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  eleven  years  younger  than  he,  but 
the  discrepancy  in  their  ages  did  not  prevent  the  couple 
from  forming  a  deep  and  satisfying  affection— an  affection 
which  survived  the  varied  scenes  and  tempo  of  almost  fifty' 
six  years  of  married  life. 

They  were  married  on  November  24,  1856,  while  WiL 
liam  was  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  the  London  Confer' 
ence.  For  nearly  four  years,  while  the  husband  continued 
his  missionary  labors,  they  had  made  their  home  in  England. 
Within  a  year  a  son  was  born  to  them,  to  whom  they  gave 
his  father's  and  his  father's  father's  name  of  William.  Two 
months  after  the  birth  of  this  child  the  home  was  saddened 
for  the  first  time  by  death,  a  somber  guest  who  was  to  visit 
the  couple  many  times  during  their  years  together.  A  second 
son,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  William  Scott,  was 
born  February  7,  1859. 

The  following  year,  the  little  family  took  passage  aboard 
the  sailing  ship  William  Topscott  for  New  York.  With 
them  were  William's  brother,  Thomas;  Julia's  sister,  Eli^a; 
and  her  companion,  Elisa  Pritchard,  who  was  later  to  be' 
come  William's  second  wife.  On  board  the  vessel  also  were 
nearly  six  hundred  fellow  converts,  all  likewise  bound  for 
Zion. 

By  this  time  William  Budge's  varied  contacts  and  ex' 
periences  among  men  in  all  stations  of  life  had  marked  him 
for  leadership.  Before  leaving  England,  he  had  served  as 
president  of  the  London  Conference  and  later  as  second 
counselor  to  the  President  of  the  European  Mission  of  the 
church.  On  shipboard  he  was  made  assistant  to  Elder  Asa 
Calkins  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Mormon  emigrant  pas' 
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sengers.  Mr.  Calkins'  health  during  the  voyage  was  poor,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  pas' 
sengers,  many  of  whom  were  but  indifferently  provided  for 
the  voyage,  fell  upon  Mr.  Budge.  His  burdens  were  further 
increased,  no  doubt,  by  concern  over  the  health  of  his  girl 
wife  who  was  anticipating  the  birth  of  their  third  child — 
anxiety  which  must  have  become  welbnigh  overwhelming 
when,  shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  six'weeks  jour 
ney,  it  became  necessary  to  isolate  some  of  the  passengers 
who  had  smallpox. 

After  the  landing  of  the  company  at  New  York,  Mr. 
Budge's  leadership  was  again  recognized  when  he  was  im 
structed  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  director  of  the  Perpetual 
Emigrating  Fund  for  the  church,  to  conduct  the  immfi 
grants  to  Florence,  Nebraska,  outfitting  point  for  Mormon 
caravans  preparing  to  cross  the  plains.  It  may  have  seemed 
symbolical  to  this  future  American  citizen  and  legislator  that 
the  company  under  his  leadership  reached  the  taking'off 
point  of  their  journey  to  Zion  on  Independence  Day  of  the 
year  1860. 

Here,  he  believed,  he  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  lay  aside  the  burden  of  leadership  which  he  had  carried 
so  long.  Successful  as  he  had  been  in  getting  his  company 
across  the  ocean  and  over  the  railroad  and  river  steamer 
route  to  the  edge  of  the  Great  Plains,  he  had  no  delusions 
of  himself  as  a  plainsman,  ready  to  guide  the  now  greatly 
increased  company  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The 
church  leaders,  however,  felt  otherwise,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  organize  the  company,  William  was  called  to  the 
stand  by  President  Cannon  who  proposed  his  name  to  the 
company  as  their  leader.  Apparently  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  leaders  that  with  thirteen  years  of  experience  in  com 
ducting  caravans  across  the  plains,  their  chief  problem  was 
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not  to  find  men  who  knew  the  route  and  could  look  after 
the  physical  details  of  the  journey,  but  to  find  leaders  pos' 
sessed  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  qualities  necessary  to 
develop  unity  among  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  classes 
and  nationalities  that  made  up  a  Mormon  emigrant  com' 
pany.  Accordingly,  with  his  usual  willingness  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  his  church  leadership,  this  young  man,  who 
all  his  life  had  known  the  settled  ways  of  Old  World  cuh 
ture,  found  himself  moving  out  from  the  little  frontier  town 
of  Florence  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  seventy 'two  wa' 
gons,  most  of  them  ox'drawn,  toward  the  sunset  horizon 
beyond  which  lay  the  gathering  place  of  Zion. 

It  was  an  exacting  task,  and  though  he  had  the  compe' 
tent  assistance  of  an  experienced  plainsman,  Nephi  Johnson, 
the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  young  captain  was  a 
heavy  one.  As  was  usual  on  these  journeys,  the  monotony 
of  the  trip  was  broken  by  numerous  incidents,  humorous, 
dramatic,  and  tragic.  His  son,  Jesse,  tells  of  a  deer  hunt 
which  ended  in  his  being  lost  on  the  plains,  and  of  dramatic 
encounters  with  mountain  men  and  returning  soldiers  of 
Johnston's  army. 

Most  moving  of  all  is  the  story  of  the  death  of  his  second 
son,  whose  tiny  body  was  left  behind  in  that  vast,  continue 
ous  cemetery  which  lined  the  route  of  the  Mormon  trail 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  salt-rimmed  borders  of  the  inland 
sea.  William  Budge's  biographer,  son  of  the  girbwife  who 
rode  at  his  side  on  the  long  pilgrimage,  tells  the  story: 

I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  from  day  to  day  for 
weeks  during  that  long  journey  from  Florence,  she  held  her 
little  babe,  their  second  child  ...  on  a  pillow,  there  being  no 
place  to  rest  him  save  in  her  own  arms,  and  day  by  day  she 
saw  him  waste  away  until  finally  he  was  released  from  his 
sufferings.  And  then  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  enclose 
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his  little  body  in  a  box  constructed  of  rough  lumber,  dedi" 
cate  a  little  spot  as  its  final  resting  place,  and  leave  it  where 
no  flower  grew  and  where  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  save 
the  wailing  of  the  wind  and  the  night  call  of  the  wolf.  In 
the  early  morning  members  of  the  company  relieved  my 
father,  who  was  himself  preparing  the  little  grave  by  the 
roadside.  The  following  day  the  journey  was  resumed. 

It  is  against  a  backdrop  of  such  scenes  as  these  that  the 
story  of  Mormon  migration  is  written.  Those  who  survived 
and  kept  the  faith  need  no  monument  to  commemorate  their 
greatness.  The  ordeal  was  a  refiner's  fire  under  whose  blue 
flame  only  the  purest  metal  could  remain.  We  do  not  know 
what  feelings  were  in  the  hearts  of  William  and  Julia  Budge 
as  the  low  roadside  mound  receded  slowly  into  the  dust  of 
the  backward  trail.  We  do  know  that  they  marched  for 
ward  as  becomes  men  and  women  with  an  empire  to  con" 
quer,  and  that  their  faith  in  the  Gospel  they  had  embraced 
never  faltered. 

Nor  had  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  trials.  The  com" 
pany  reached  Salt  Lake  on  October  5.  Three  weeks  later, 
Julia  Budge  gave  birth  to  her  third  child,  a  girl.  But  the 
strain  of  the  long  journey  and  the  grief  of  bereavement  had 
taken  their  toll  of  the  mother's  vitality  and  the  child,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Emily,  did  not  survive  the  day. 

There  followed  a  brief  period  of  residence  at  Farming" 
ton  in  Davis  County,  where  William  Budge  worked  at  what" 
ever  labor  came  to  his  hands  at  whatever  pay  in  produce  or 
money  could  be  had.  There  he  acquired  his  first  farm,  a 
tract  of  eight  acres.  It  was  in  Farmington  also  that  he 
entered  into  plural  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  that  Eli^a 
Pritchard  who  had  accompanied  the  Budges  on  their  first 
journey  from  England  and  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
household  ever  since. 
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After  three  years  in  Farmington,  William,  was  called  by 
President  Brigham  Young  to  go  to  Providence  in  Cache 
County,  Utah  to  become  bishop  of  the  ward.  The  fact  that 
a  number  of  Swiss  converts  had  settled  there  may  have  been 
a  consideration  with  the  great  pioneer  leader  in  assigning 
the  former  Swiss  missionary  to  that  community.  The  settle" 
ment  was  new,  and  Mr.  Budge  had  the  townsite  surveyed, 
laid  out  and  divided  into  lots.  He  also  had  his  first  experr 
ence  in  supervising  the  building  of  a  place  of  worship  when 
during  his  period  as  bishop  a  rock  meetinghouse  was  erected. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  Providence  that  William 
Budge  received  his  final  papers  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Here  also  he  began  his  career  of  public  service, 
acting  as  postmaster,  as  a  major  in  the  territorial  militia  and 
as  deputy  clerk  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  which  included 
Cache  and  Rich  counties.  The  latter,  then  known  as  Rich" 
land  County,  covered  all  of  what  is  now  Bear  Lake  County 
in  Idaho. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
Mr.  Budge’s  stay  in  Providence  was  an  important  interlude 
in  his  career,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  married 
his  third  wife.  Ann  Hyer  was  born  in  Bountiful,  Utah, 
January  25,  1853.  Her  parents  had  been  converted  to  Mon 
monism  in  their  native  Norway,  and  had  immigrated  to 
America  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  The  Hyers  were 
hard"Working  folk,  but  like  most  of  the  Mormons  of  that 
early  day  they  were  poor.  When  Ann  was  just  past  her 
seventh  birthday,  her  parents  moved  from  Bountiful  to 
Richmond,  a  town  fourteen  miles  north  of  Logan.  There 
they  lived  for  a  time  in  a  dugout,  a  shelter  formed  by  dig" 
ging  a  hole  in  a  hillside  and  roofing  it  over  with  logs,  boughs, 
and  dirt. 
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.  Budge’s  mother’s  family 
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It  was  in  Richmond  that  Ann  grew  to  maturity,  if  a 
girl  barely  past  fifteen,  as  she  was  at  the  time  of  her  man 
riage,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  maturity.  She  took  ad" 
vantage  of  the  meager  facilities  for  schooling  that  the  little 
town  offered,  and  took  part  in  the  dances  and  the  church 
socials  which  were  sponsored  by  the  ward  organisations. 

And  she  learned  by  hard,  exacting  toil  how  to  be  a 
housekeeper.  There  was  a  large  family  of  the  Hyers,  and 
Ann  had  to  begin  early  to  assume  her  share  of  the  home 
responsibilities.  Not  only  that,  there  were  times  when  she 
also  had  to  work  on  the  farm,  helping  to  milk  the  cows  and 
to  haul  in  the  hay. 

It  was  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  latter  work  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  Providence  Ward  first  saw  her.  Bishop  Wih 
liam  Budge,  because  of  his  duties  as  assessor  was  obliged 
to  travel  through  the  various  settlements  in  Cache  Valley. 
One  of  these  trips  took  him  to  the  farm  of  Christian  Hyer 
where  he  saw  the  young  daughter  of  the  house  in  rough, 
unfeminine  attire  helping  to  stack  hay.  The  unconventional 
garb  and  the  man’s  work  did  not,  it  would  seem,  cause  the 
young  lady  to  lose  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  forty"year"old 
Scotsman.  A  proposal  of  marriage  soon  followed,  and  on 
April  5,  1868,  Ann  Hyer  became  the  third  wife  of  Bishop 
William  Budge. 

Girls  of  fifteen  were  probably  more  mature  in  their 
minds  in  those  pioneering  times  than  they  are  today,  but 
even  so  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Ann  Budge  became  a  woman 
all  at  once.  However,  her  carefree  childhood  days  were 
soon  over.  On  February  27,  1869  her  first  child  was  born. 
The  child  was  a  daughter  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Isabell.  The  second  child,  a  son  whom  they  named  Ez;ra 
Taft,  was  also  bom  in  Providence,  August  23,  1870. 
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Two  months  before  this  event,  Bishop  Budge  had  been 
given  an  important  assignment.  On  June  20  there  was  held 
in  Logan  a  conference  of  the  Mormon  Church  at  which 
President  Brigham  Young  was  in  attendance.  Without 
warning  the  great  pioneer  leader  called  William  Budge  to 
the  stand  and  asked  him  if  he  would  make  his  home  in  Bear 
Lake  Valley.  At  once  the  habits  of  his  mature  life  asserted 
themselves  and  the  Bishop  replied,  “Yes,  sir,  if  you  desire  it.” 

A  month  later  Aunt  Julia  and  her  family  were  taken  to 
Paris  by  way  of  Mink  Creek  and  Emigration  Canyon  and 
a  little  later  Aunt  Lizzie  and  her  family  followed.  Ann  and 
her  two  babies  were  the  last  to  go,  and  after  their  removal 
William  Budge  was  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  Provh 
dence  to  complete  his  duties  as  assessor.  It  was  early  winter 
when  he  was  ready  to  return  to  his  families,  and  the  journey 
was  made  through  snow  so  deep  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  wagon  near  the  summit  and  to 
complete  the  ride  into  St.  Charles,  eight  miles  south  of  Paris, 
on  horseback. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  chill  reception  given  to  the 
new  Presiding  Bishop  by  the  elements  was  no  indication  of 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  by  the  people  whom  he  came 
to  serve  and  among  whom  he  was  to  rear  his  families.  Ann, 
his  youngest  wife,  was  to  welcome  him  to  a  home  which, 
despite  its  lowly  furnishings  and  dirt  floor,  she  had  garnished 
and  swept  until  it  was  immaculate. 

She  had  brought  her  husband  no  gold,  but  to  him,  and 
to  the  fifteen  children  she  was  to  bear  him  all  told,  she 
brought  a  dowry  beyond  gold.  To  her  husband  she  gave  a 
lifetime  of  devoted,  unselfish  care;  to  her  eight  sons  and 
seven  daughters  she  gave  healthy  bodies  and  sound  minds 
and  a  home  life  serene,  cleanly,  healthful  and  noble.  Of 
such  stuff  are  heroes  made. 


Chapter  II 

A  PIONEER  BOYHOOD 

Bear  Lake  Valley,  into  which  William  Budge  moved  his 
three  families  in  the  summer  of  1870  was  one  of  the  later 
outposts  of  Mormon  colonization.  The  valley  is  high,  aver 
aging  well  over  a  mile  in  elevation.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
moderating  influence  of  the  lake  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  the  valley  would  probably  be  fit  for  little  but  grazing. 
Even  with  that  influence,  the  summers  are  short  and  the 
winters  long  and  often  intensely  cold.  In  editing  the  journal 
of  the  late  Thomas  Sleight,  a  member  of  the  first  company 
of  pioneers,  the  writer  was  struck  by  the  frequency  with 
which  killing  frosts  are  recorded  in  June,  July  and  August. 
Entries  in  this  journal  cover,  with  some  lapses,  a  span  of 
almost  fifty-five  years,  and  Mr.  Sleight  was  a  faithful  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  weather.  In  all  those  years,  there  was  rarely  a 
summer  during  which  the  frosts  held  off  for  as  much  as 
ninety  days. 

Winter  temperatures  of  thirty  below  and  even  colder 
were  not  uncommon.  Snow  covered  the  ground  from  mid- 
November  until  well  into  April,  often  reaching  a  depth  of 
three  to  five  feet  on  the  level.  The  writer  recalls  a  single 
snowstorm  in  December  1921  in  which  a  total  of  twenty-six 
inches  fell.  Usually  these  snowstorms  were  either  accom¬ 
panied  or  followed  by  high  winds  which  piled  the  light 
snow  into  mountainous  drifts.  To  be  out  in  one  of  these 
widely-celebrated  Bear  Lake  blizzards  is  an  unforgettable 
experience,  and  one  not  to  be  taken  lightly  by  a  traveler 
who  is  not  well  fortified  against  its  rigors. 
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It  took  stout  hearts  and  sturdy  constitutions  to  brave 
such  a  climate  in  a  time  when  there  were  no  trees  to  break 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  when  the  only  shelters  were  crude 
log  houses  built  during  the  intervals  between  seasons  of 
back-breaking  toil  required  to  break  land,  till  and  harvest 
crops,  haul  and  cut  firewood,  and  care  for  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  so  vital  a  factor  for  survival.  As  communi¬ 
ties  have  grown  and  modern  improvements  have  been  added, 
life  in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Mormon  em¬ 
pire,  has  progressively  become  less  strenuous.  Crops  better 
adapted  to  the  short  growing  season  have  been  introduced, 
and  lately  the  valley  has  begun  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
an  ideal  dairying  and  vegetable-growing  center.  The  win¬ 
ters,  too,  with  few  exceptions,  have  grown  milder  of  late 
until  some  of  the  stories  found  in  the  journals  and  letters 
of  old  settlers  seem,  no  doubt,  almost  like  myths  to  their 
descendants. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  mythical  about  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  called  for  by  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase, 
“built  the  bridges  and  killed  the  snakes.11  They  were  men 
and  women  of  a  Viking  breed,  most  of  them  from  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Reading  the  annals  of 
their  achievements,  one  is  forced  to  say  in  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  “in  those  days  there  were  giants  in 
the  earth.11  Former  Bear  Lakers,  looking  back  today  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  middle  life  or  old  age  remember  the 
stern,  almost  Puritanical  atmosphere  of  moral  probity  in 
which  they  grew  up.  There  were  in  all  of  the  communities 
rough  characters  and  groups  inclined  toward  loose  conduct 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  overshadowing  and  dominating 
the  entire  social  structure  were  the  moulders  of  religious, 
political,  and  economic  opinion  who  hewed  firmly  to  the 
line  of  integrity  and  moral  rectitude.  Those  who  look  back 
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to  early,  formative  years  in  such  an  environment,  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  this  age  in  which  a  certain  moral  flabbi- 
ness  is  so  often  confused  with  broad-mindedness,  cannot 
recall  without  emotion  the  atmosphere  of  sturdy  decency 
which  surrounded  them  in  their  formative  years. 

■i 

When  the  Budges  moved  to  Paris  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  the  town  was  less  than  seven  years  old.  As  already 
related,  William  Budge  housed  his  three  families  in  what¬ 
ever  accommodations  were  available  until  such  a  time  as  he 
could  provide  more  adequate  quarters  for  them.  Surviving 
pioneers  who  remember  the  town  as  it  was  in  those  days, 
leave  us  the  impression  that  the  original  log  houses  were 
arranged  in  rows  running  east  and  west  parallel  to  the  two 
streams  from  which  water  had  to  be  taken  for  culinary  and 
livestock  use.  Later,  as  irrigation  developed,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  was  built  up,  but  even  today  the  two  creeks,  one 
flowing  from  Paris  canyon  and  the  other  from  Sleight’s 
Canyon,  bound  the  entire  area  of  the  town  proper,  the  area 
laid  off  in  city  blocks. 

The  house  in  which  David  Clare  Budge  was  born  stood 
on  a  lot  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Center  and  First  West 
streets,  directly  north  across  Center  Street  from  the  home 
of  Clara  Stucki.  A  modern  frame  bungalow  built  by  the 
late  Earl  Shepherd,  a  grandson  of  William  Budge,  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  site. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  Bishop  Budge  began  to 
acquire  farm  lands  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  three  families. 
Arthur,  aged  eight,  and  Alfred,  aged  two,  both  sons  of 
"Aunt  Lizzie,”  the  second  wife,  were  the  only  boys  in  the 
family  born  before  the  year  they  moved  to  Paris.  Esra,  eldest 
son  of  the  third  wife  was  born  in  August  of  the  summer  in 
which  they  arrived.  As  fast  as  the  boys  became  old  enough 
they  were  put  to  work,  first  at  light  chores  around  the 
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William  Budge  and  his  twelve  sons 
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homes,  later  at  farm  work  of  various  kinds.  Thus  their  ear- 
liest  education  was  primarily  education  of  the  hands  in  prac- 
tical,  manual  skills.  Handling  livestock,  haying,  cutting  and 
hauling  wood,  building  fences;  breaking,  planting,  tilling  and 
harvesting  farm  land  became  the  every-day  activities  of  the 
Budge  boys  from  their  childhood. 

There  was  no  division  of  labor  among  the  three  fami¬ 
lies,  the  boys  of  one  wife  helping  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  either  of  the  others.  David  Budge,  a 
firm  defender  of  early  Mormon  polygamy  on  social,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  scientific  grounds,  somewhat  humorously  men¬ 
tions  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution  that  it  gave 
him  the  care  and  affection  of  not  only  one,  but  three  good 
mothers,  and  the  association  of  twenty-four  brothers  and 
sisters  as  compared  with  the  two,  the  one  or  often  none  at 
all  that  make  up  the  family  circle  of  the  average  modern 
child.  In  a  lifetime  of  association  with  members  of  the 
Budge  family,  the  writer  has  still  not  learned  clearly  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  full-brothers  and  sisters  from  half-brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  nor  does  he  recall  having  heard  any  member  of  the 
family  draw  the  distinction.  The  affection  that  still  persists 
among  the  children  of  William  Budge,  a  bond  that  seems 
to  grow  rather  than  diminish  with  the  years,  is  a  living  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  spirit  of  impartial  and  affectionate  guidance 
that  he  gave  to  his  families. 

In  the  summer  of  1878,  when  David  was  five  years  of 
age,  his  father  was  again  called  into  the  missionary  field,  this 
time  to  succeed  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  president  of 
the  entire  European  Mission  with  headquarters  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  Less  than  a  year  before,  he  had  been  released  from  his 
office  as  presiding  bishop  and  made  president  of  the  Bear 
Lake  Stake. 
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His  labors  during  the  two  and  one-half  years  in  which 
he  presided  over  that  vast  field  from  which  immigrants  were 
still  pouring  into  Zion  carried  him  over  much  of  the  conti- 
nent  and  the  British  Isles.  Finding  that  many  of  the  church 
records  in  the  old  branches  of  the  Church  had  been  mislaid 
or  destroyed,  he  had  the  missionaries  conduct  careful 
searches  for  these  documents.  As  a  result  many  old  records 
of  meetings,  minute-books,  registers  and  similar  documents 
were  found  and  sent  to  the  Church  Historian’s  Office  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Budge’s  presidency  that 
William  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Hayes  adminis¬ 
tration,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  foreign  offices  of  na¬ 
tions  from  which  Mormon  converts  were  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  asking  them  to  discourage  their  nationals 
from  migrating  to  America  under  Mormon  auspices.  He 
gave  as  his  reason  for  this  unprecedented  request  the  fact 
that  the  converts  were  being  used  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a 
sect  whose  principles  were  contrary  to  American  law  and 
to  sound  principles  of  morality.  The  move  was  a  shade  too 
absurd  even  at  a  period  in  which  the  Mormons  were  being 
subjected  to  the  most  persistent  opposition  everywhere.  The 
British  government  refused  to  interfere,  and  Secretary 
Evarts’  circular  was  sharply  criticized  by  both  the  American 
and  British  presses.  The  incident  caused  some  anxiety  to 
President  Budge  and  to  the  officials  of  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany  that  was  engaged  in  transporting  Mormon  emigrants, 
and  it  was  with  considerable  relief  that  they  learned  of  the 
decision  of  the  British  government. 

During  his  stay  in  Liverpool,  he  was  visited  by  the  great 
scholar-apostle  Orson  Pratt.  Elder  Pratt  was  engaged  in 
research  work  during  his  stay  in  England,  but  he  found  time 
to  encourage  the  mission  officers  and  elders  with  his  kindly 
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sympathy  and  sage  counsels.  A  close  friendship  developed 
between  William  Budge  and  Elder  Pratt,  a  friendship  which 
was  to  endure  until  death.  Jesse  R.  S.  Budge  writes, 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Apostle  Pratt,  father 
being  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  invited  by  President  John  Tay- 
lor  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Apostle,  who  was 
bedfast.  Brother  Pratt  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  extended  his  blessing,  and  seeing  my  father  ap¬ 
proach  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  and  said:  “Brother 
Budge,  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  see  me.  I  watched  your 
work  in  England.  You  were  true  and  faithful  and  acted  as  a 
man  of  God.  May  God  bless  you.11  And  wearied  with  the 
exertion  he  fell  back  upon  the  bed.  In  a  few  weeks  there¬ 
after  the  great  man  was  dead. 

In  an  autobiographical  sketch  from  which  much  of  the 
material  of  this  biography  is  taken,  David  Budge  records  his 
recollections  of  this  early  separation  from  his  father: 

During  his  absence  we  children  were  left  to  the  care  of 
our  mothers  and  of  my  oldest  brother,  Arthur,  who  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  our  sisters  Julia  and  Annie.  Arthur 
looked  after  the  outside  interests,  while  Julia  and  Annie 
worked  in  the  telegraph  office,  sharing  their  income  among 
the  three  families. 

There  were  times,  of  course,  that  our  rations  were  very 
short  during  my  father's  absence;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  we 
were  happy  as  a  large  family. 

Although  he  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old  during  his 
fathers  absence,  David  remembers  how  during  the  cold 
winter  afternoons  he  would  assist  his  elder  brothers  in  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  the  boys  working  in  relays  of  two  to  the  saw,  one 
pair  working  while  the  others  went  inside  the  house  to  get 
warm.  Sometimes  they  had  the  help  of  a  full-blooded  Indian 
named  Stoojo  who  lived  with  the  family  of  John  Passey. 
Always,  too,  when  help  or  advice  was  needed  the  three 
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wives  could  count  on  the  neighborly  offices  of  the  men  of 
the  community.  David  recalls  particularly  the  constant  help 
and  counsel  of  John  U.  Stucki,  a  near  neighbor  who  had 
moved  with  the  Budges  from  Providence. 

The  fall  after  his  father’s  return,  David  took  the  family 
wagon  and  a  gentle  team  and  hauled  scrub  mahogany  wood 
from  the  hills  northwest  of  Paris.  This  wood,  too  hard  and 
brittle  for  sawing,  was  chopped  and  broken  into  irregular 
chunks  for  burning.  When  available  in  quantities  for  fuel 
it  was  much  in  demand.  Burning  slowly  with  intense  heat, 
it  was  a  fair  substitute  for  coal,  especially  in  heating  stoves. 
Accompanying  the  boy  on  these  canyon  trips  was  a  neigh" 
bor  named  Nelson,  a  man  about  sixtyHght  years  of  age. 

David  was  too  small  to  lift  the  heavy  sticks  of  mahogany 
into  the  wagon  box  so  he  left  that  job  to  his  older  compam 
ion  while  he,  already  expert  at  handling  a  team,  dragged  the 
pieces  to  the  wagons  from  the  rocky  ridges  on  which  they 
grew.  With  the  wagons  loaded  they  would  return  down 
the  steep  road,  the  boy  sitting  on  his  load  and  operating  the 
brake  like  a  veteran  woodsman.  He  recalls  that,  his  father 
being  away  when  he  began  the  work,  he  had  hauled  several 
loads  of  the  wood  without  taking  the  precaution  of  greasing 
the  wagon.  The  father,  returning  from  a  week’s  absence, 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  his  eighuyeauold  had 
taken  on  the  mature  responsibilities  of  a  woodsman.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  boy  seemed  to  be  thriving  under  the  ex" 
perience  he  offered  no  interference  beyond  giving  David  care" 
ful  instruction  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  wagon  well 
lubricated,  a  bit  of  teamster’s  wisdom  which  he  never  for" 
got. 

The  year  of  1883  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  people  of 
Bear  Lake  Valley.  Two  years  before,  President  Budge  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  a  right  of  way  through  the 
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northern  end  of  the  valley  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Raih 
road  linking  Granger,  Utah  with  Huntington,  Oregon.  Be' 
fore  this  time  the  nearest  railroad  connections  with  Paris 
had  been  over  the  western  mountains  and  down  the  Cub 
River  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  a  route  passable  only  on  horseback 
or  snowshoes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  best 
yeanaround  route  was  that  which  led  up  through  the  south' 
ern  end  of  the  valley,  up  Laketown  Canyon  and  over  the 
hills  to  Evanston,  Wyoming.  The  completion  of  the  Short 
Line,  besides  providing  work  for  great  numbers  of  men,  left 
the  valley  with  a  direct  rail  outlet,  the  nearest  point  to  Paris 
being  Montpelier,  ten  miles  to  the  east. 

This  easier  access  to  the  outside  world  was  in  most  re' 
spects  a  boon  to  these  isolated  communities.  Yet  in  other 
ways  it  proved  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  William 
Budge  and  his  three  families.  In  1882  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  passed  the  Edmunds  act,  later,  in  1887, 
reinforced  and  made  harsher  by  the  Edmunds'Tucker  act. 
These  laws,  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  agitation,  aimed 
to  put  an  end  to  polygamy  among  the  Mormons.  They 
ranged  the  full  force  of  the  federal  authority  behind  the 
efforts  of  a  group  of  enthusiasts  who  were  bent  on  ridding 
America  of  the  second  of  what  the  supporters  of  John  C. 
Fremont  in  1856  had  called  “the  twin  relics  of  barbarism, 
slavery  and  polygamy.”  Although  the  sincerity  of  many  of 
the  anti'polygamy  crusaders  is  not  to  be  questioned,  the 
sheer  violence  and  sensationalism  of  what  the  Mormons 
called  “The  Raid,”  made  it  a  tempting  field  for  unscrupulous 
politicians,  venial  judges  and  vindictive  “gentiles”  who  had 
found  the  traditional  unity  of  the  Mormons  a  barrier  to 
some  of  their  business  and  political  enterprises. 

Up  to  this  time  Mormon  polygamists  had  been  subjected 
to  minor  annoyances  but  now  they  were  the  objects  of  sys' 
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William  Budge  and  his  thirteen  daughters 
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tematic  persecutions.  Easy  rail  communications  with  Bear 
Lake  Valley  after  the  coming  of  the  Short  Line  greatly 
assisted  the  United  States  marshals  in  their  work.  What 
this  meant  in  terms  of  the  lives  of  peace-loving  families  like 
the  Budges  is  hard  to  describe.  In  retrospect  many  of  the 
incidents  of  those  hectic  days  seem  thrilling  or  even  humor¬ 
ous.  To  those  passing  through  the  experiences  they  were 
humiliating,  nerve-wracking,  tragic. 

The  law  prohibiting  polygamous  marriage  would  not 
have  worked  any  particular  hardship  on  the  people  of  Bear 
Lake  Valley  since,  like  William  Budge,  most  of  them  who 
were  living  in  plural  marriage  had  entered  into  the  relation 
before  coming  to  Idaho.  Mr.  Budge  testified  in  January 
1890  before  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  United 
States  Senate  where  he  was  called  to  appear  at  a  hearing 
on  the  Test  Oath  Law — a  measure  intended  to  disfranchise 
Mormon  voters.  Asked  by  the  Chairman  “Is  the  practice 
of  taking  plural  wives  now  entirely  given  up  in  the  terri¬ 
tory?”  he  replied,  “Entirely  given  up.  Polygamy  has  not 
been  preached  publicly  or  privately  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.” 

But  this  compliance  of  the  Mormons  with  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  plural  marriage  did  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  The  law  was  reinforced  by  a  provision  which — in 
airy  disregard  of  constitutional  guaranties  to  the  contrary — 
made  its  application  in  effect  ex  post  facto  by  punishing 
polygamists  already  in  the  relationship  who  continued  to 
live  with  their  plural  wives.  This  offense  was  known  as 
“unlawful  cohabitation,”  a  crime  punishable  by  a  maximum 
penalty  of  six  months’  imprisonment  and  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  fine.  It  was  this  law  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  “The  Raid.” 
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In  substance  it  meant  that  a  man  who  in  perfect  sim 
cerity  had  married  a  plural  wife  must  now  stand  ready  to 
abandon  her  and  to  stigmatize  as  illegitimate  any  children 
born  to  them  after  1882.  Some  Mormons  did  comply  with 
this  phase  of  the  law,  but  those  that  did  so  were— quite 
understandably— looked  upon  with  acute  disapproval  by 
their  neighbors.  The  majority,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  took 
the  stand  of  the  late  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  who,  in  testfi 
fying  before  the  Smoot  investigating  committee  in  1904  said 
frankly,  “I  preferred  to  face  the  penalties  of  the  law  to  aban" 
doning  my  family.” 

No  one  who  knew  William  Budge  ever  doubted  what 
his  attitude  would  be.  Testifying  at  the  Test  Oath  invests 
gation  mentioned  above  he  said, 

The  men  in  Idaho  who  have  been  prosecuted,  and  re- 
lentlessly  so  too  many  of  them,  are  men  most  of  whom  had 
families  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing,  Senators,  for  a  man  who  has  raised  a  family  by  a 
woman  who  has  been  faithful  and  true  to  him,  and  who  has 
promised  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  look  after  her 
welfare  and  sustain  her  and  her  children,  to  tear  himself 
from  them  and  be  denied  the  affectionate  embrace  of  his 
children.  This  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment,  I  assure  you. 

Such  sentiments,  however,  were  given  little  countenance 
by  the  stern  moralists  who  were,  as  they  insisted,  bent  on 
purifying  Mormon  domestic  life.  They  were  not,  moreover, 
to  be  deflected  from  their  course  by  suggestions  of  Mormons 
and  their  sympathizers  that,  to  be  consistent,  the  laws  relat' 
ing  to  cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman  ought,  in  all 
fairness,  to  apply  to  men  who  did  so  outside  of  the  marriage 
relation.  William  Budge  was  quick  to  point  out  this  dis' 
crepancy  in  a  letter  to  the  Evening  Capital  News  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  printed  June  25,  1904.  Speaking  of  Senator  Fred  T. 
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Dubois,  vehement  enemy  of  the  Mormons  in  Idaho,  and  of 
his  efforts  even  at  that  late  date  to  induce  Congress  to  pass 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  among  them,  he 
wrote: 

I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  [Dubois]  is 
raising  all  this  excitement  in  the  interests  of  morality,  or  he 
would  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  anthpolygamy 
resolution  against  other  sexual  offenses  offered  at  the  [recent 
Idaho  Democratic]  convention.  I  desire  the  Christian  min" 
siters  and  the  women  of  Idaho  to  note  that  Dubois  professes 
a  desire  to  punish  polygamy  ....  but  he  refuses  to  adopt  a 
measure  to  punish  adultery,  seduction,  and  the  business  of 
brothels. 

The  Edmunds"Tucker  law  of  1887  went  even  further  in 
depriving  Mormons  of  their  rights  by  providing  that  hus" 
bands  and  wives  might  be  compelled  to  testify  against  each 
other.  By  this  time  it  had  become  the  established  custom 
of  marshals  to  employ  spies  and  informers  and  to  cross" 
examine  Mormon  children  in  an  effort  to  get  evidence  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  “cohabs"  as  polygamists  who  lived 
with  their  wives  came  to  be  called. 

Describing  the  actions  of  government  marshals  in  dis" 
charging  their  supposed  duties,  Jesse  R.  S.  Budge  writes, 

These  deputies  pursued  a  policy  of  wanton  disregard  of 
official  decorum  and  of  the  principles  of  common  decency, 
and  with  force,  violence  and  the  brandishing  of  firearms 
forced  their  way  into  Mormon  habitations  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  conducting  themselves  more  on  the  order 
of  banditti  than  official  representatives  of  the  American 
government  ....  They  produced  no  search  warrants  author" 
izing  them  to  go  into  the  habitations  of  the  individuals  for 
whom  they  were  seeking,  nor  did  they  at  times  even  state 
that  they  were  possessed  of  such  authority,  but  apparently 
sought  to  overawe  and  frighten  defenseless  women  and  chib 
dren. 
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One  of  the  most  energetic  and  perhaps  the  most  vindic' 
tive  of  the  deputy  marshals  who  used  to  visit  Paris  was  one 
Fred  Bennett  who,  by  his  own  testimony,  entered  upon  his 
career  of  law  enforcement  as  a  means  of  getting  revenge  on 
the  Mormons,  whom  he  accused  of  having  caused  him  to 
fail  in  business.  According  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Paris  was  a 
veritable  strong'hold  of  polygamy.  In  a  book  entitled  The 
Mormon  Detective ,  published  in  Chicago  in  1887  Bennett 
writes: 

Now  a  slight  description  of  the  headquarters  of  poly" 
gamy  in  Idaho  may  be  of  interest.  The  very  core  of  poly' 
gamy  in  this  Territory  is  at  a  place  called  Paris.  Here  the 
brains  of  the  party  may  be  found,  and  so  nicely  situated  is 
it  that  for  a  stranger  to  get  in  unnoticed  is  well  nigh  im' 
possible . 

A  telegraph  line  runs  from  Paris  to  Franklin,  controlled 
entirely  by  Mormons,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "clothes 
line."  It  is  in  constant  use  as  a  means  of  warning  the  people 
of  Paris  and  such  fugitives  as  make  it  a  city  of  refuge. 

If  Mr.  Bennett  was  right  in  asserting  that  "the  brains 
of  the  party"  upholding  polygamy  were  to  be  found  in 
Paris,  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  no  small  part 
of  those  Trains  were  in  the  head  of  the  canny  Scotsman  who 
was  head  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake.  At  any  rate  it  was  against 
William  Budge  and  his  families  that  the  persevering  Mr. 
Bennett  directed  his  most  unrelenting  efforts,  though  with 
indifferent  success. 

Jesse  R.  S.  Budge  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  visit  of  the 
redoubtable  marshal  to  the  home  of  his  mother: 

It  was,  I  think,  during  the  winter  of  1885,  when  I  was 
a  lad  of  seven  years  of  age,  that  Deputy  Marshal  Fred  Ben' 
nett  aroused  the  household  in  the  dead  of  night  by  his  loud 
and  insistent  demands  for  entrance.  The  sleeping  apart' 
ments  were  all  upstairs  and  my  mother,  three  sisters  and 
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myself  were  at  home.  My  mother  and  my  eldest  sister,  Julia, 
dressed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  went  down  stairs  to  as- 
certain  the  cause  of  the  commotion  (although  we  had  a  well- 
grounded  suspicion  what  character  of  person  was  asserting 
his  authority),  and  when  they  reached  the  dining  room  they 
found  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
kitchen  and  was  vigorously  pounding  upon  the  dining  room 
door,  endeavoring  to  break  it  in.  Before  they  could  per¬ 
suade  him  to  desist  he  had  succeeded  in  splintering  the  door 
and  damaging  the  lock  so  that  it  was  only  after  repeated 
attempts  that  the  door  could  be  opened.  While  this  was 
being  done  Bennett  left  his  assistant  to  watch  the  rear  en¬ 
trance  while  he  went  around  to  the  front  door  which  was 
opened  for  his  admittance,  and  proceeded  to  search  the 
premises.  He  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  into  my  mother's  bed¬ 
room  and  proceeded  to  strike  the  bed  clothes  with  his  hands 
to  make  sure  my  father  should  not  escape  detection  by  hid¬ 
ing  among  the  folds  in  the  quilts  and  blankets,  all  the  while 
demanding  to  know  his  whereabouts  and  asserting  a  purpose 
to  speedily  effect  his  arrest.  ...  I  watched  with  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  interest  and  terror  the  antics  of  Marshal  Bennett  and 
wondered  what  was  to  become  of  us  as  well  as  of  father, 
against  whom  Bennett  was  muttering  his  imprecations.  I 
remember  another  occasion  when  Deputy  Marshal  Green 
made  a  search  of  the  house  displaying,  as  he  went  from  room 
to  room,  a  large  revolver  which  he  finally  deposited  on  my 
mother's  sewing  machine  while  conversing  with  her  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  ascertain  where  father  might  be  found. 

David  Budge  also  has  painful  recollections  of  the  days 
of  the  raid.  He  remembers  getting  out  of  bed  on  a  cold 
winter  night  to  go  to  a  neighbor's  for  safety,  and  being 
taken  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  white-topped  buggy 
over  the  hills  to  the  mill  in  Paris  canyon  where  they  stayed 
several  days  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  miller. 
This  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1883,  just  before  the  birth 
of  his  sister  Lillias  who  was  born  on  May  3  of  that  year. 
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Lillias,  who  later  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hay- 
ward,  herself  remembers  how  as  a  girl  of  five  or  six  she 
played  her  part  in  looking  after  her  father’s  safety.  The 
marshals  had  come  late  one  autumn  night  to  the  front  door 
of  her  mother’s  home,  demanding  her  father,  who  fortunate- 
ly  was  at  the  home  of  Aunt  Julia.  While  her  mother  de¬ 
tained  the  visitors  at  the  front  door,  Belle,  her  eldest  sister, 
helped  the  child  out  of  a  back  bedroom  window  whence 
she  ran  barefoot  and  in  her  night  gown  through  back  lots 
to  warn  her  father  of  his  danger. 

When  Bear  Lake  Valley  was  first  settled,  it  was  believed, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  it  lay  in  the  territory  of 
Utah.  When  the  official  boundary  was  surveyed,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  line  cuts  across  the  lake  just  north  of 
Swan  Creek,  leaving  the  majority  of  the  population  on  the 
Idaho  side.  This  accident  proved  a  fortunate  one  during 
the  period  of  The  Raid,  since  a  warrant  issued  by  a  judge 
on  one  side  of  the  line  could  not  be  served  on  the  other.  It 
was  thus  only  necessary  for  a  hard-pressed  polygamist  in 
Paris  to  get  a  fair  start  and  he  could  put  the  state  line  safely 
between  himself  and  his  would-be  captor. 

William  Budge  took  early  advantage  of  this  situation. 
In  the  spring  of  1885  soon  after  the  birth  of  Ann’s  fifth 
daughter,  Luella,  the  second  and  third  wives,  accompanied 
by  their  families  traveled  to  the  south  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  to  Garden  City,  Utah.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks 
at  the  home  of  Bishop  Calder,  they  moved  on,  stopping 
successively  at  Randolph,  Woodruff,  and  Coalville,  finding 
in  each  place  the  ready  hospitality  of  the  bishops  of  the 
wards.  Reaching  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Parley’s  Canyon, 
they  traveled  north  to  Bountiful  where  they  were  received 
by  relatives  of  David’s  mother.  He  recalls  that  while  here 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  some  of  his  young  relatives  for  a 
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ride  in  the  white' top  buggy.  The  tugs,  having  been  adjusted 
to  fit  the  wagon,  proved  too  long  for  the  buggy,  with  the 
result  that  the  tongue  came  down  causing  the  team  to  run 
away.  The  occupants  of  the  buggy  were  strewn  along  the 
road  and  the  youthful  driver  was  dragged  under  the  wheels. 
His  back  was  severely  injured  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  bed  for  a  week  or  two  while  his  injuries  were  being 
treated  with  St.  Jacob's  Oil. 

Another  incident  of  horsemanship,  this  time  ending 
more  pleasantly,  occurred  while  the  families  were  en  route 
to  Cache  Valley  from  Bountiful.  At  this  place  they  had 
been  joined  by  their  father  who  accompanied  them  on  their 
return  journey.  As  they  neared  Ogden  the  driver  of  an' 
other  team  bantered  the  boy  for  a  race.  His  father,  sitting 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  finally  agreed,  but  as  the  horses  broke 
into  a  run  David  noticed  that  the  neckyoke  attachment  was 
weak,  so  applying  the  brake  he  brought  the  team  to  a  gra' 
dual  stop.  Thus  he  averted  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
accident  as  the  buggy  was  loaded  with  members  of  the  fam' 
ily,  some  of  them  very  small  children. 

At  Providence,  their  former  home,  they  stayed  a  short 
time  at  the  home  of  a  relative.  Here,  David  remembers,  he 
experienced  his  first  homesickness,  a  longing  not  so  much 
for  his  playmates  as  for  the  little  grey  mule  which  he  had 
ridden  almost  since  babyhood  when  driving  the  cows  to  and 
from  pasture. 

So  when  William  Budge  returned  to  Paris  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  family,  David  was  permitted  to  accompany  him 
where,  he  writes,  “the  first  thing  I  wanted  to  see  and  did 
see  was  the  little  mule,  although  I  found  her  up  to  her  usual 
tricks.  When  we  wanted  to  catch  her  she  would  immediate' 
ly  run  out  into  the  middle  of  a  pond  about  seventy'five  yards 
in  diameter  where  she  would  stay  until  we  had  gone  away. 
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To  catch  her  we  had  to  watch  our  opportunity  and  get 
between  her  and  the  pond.” 

This  trip  was  typical  of  the  life  of  the  time  in  Mormon 
households  where  men  or  their  families  were  forced  to  spend 
weeks  “on  the  underground,”  where  boys  assumed  the  re' 
sponsibilities  of  adults  and  where  expectant  mothers  or 
mothers  with  newborn  babies  courageously  faced  long  jour' 
neys  among  comparative  strangers  to  escape  the  penalties 
of  what  they  considered  the  unjust  laws  of  their  country.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  children  brought  up  in  such  an  environ' 
ment  matured  young,  that  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  were 
ready  for  marriage  and  that  boys  even  younger  were  as  re' 
sourceful  and  selfireliant  as  men. 

Resourcefulness,  indeed,  was  a  vital  characteristic  at  a 
time  when  the  safety  of  one’s  elders  so  often  depended  on 
haiutrigger  decisions  and  the  taking  of  exactly  the  right 
course  in  a  given  emergency.  One  night  David  took  his 
brotherfindaw,  C.  W.  Nibley,  from  Paris  to  catch  a  train. 
They  took  a  short  cut  and  reaching  Bear  River  they  found 
the  water  frozen  over  with  thin  ice,  too  weak  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  man.  From  a  nearby  stackyard  they  were 
able  to  procure  some  long  poles  which  the  boy  managed 
to  lay  across  the  ice,  after  which  his  heavier  companion  was 
able  to  slide  across  the  river  on  his  belly,  clinging  to  the 
poles  for  support.  Reaching  the  other  side  he  walked  to 
the  railroad  tracks  in  time  to  catch  his  train. 

David  remembers  also  two  other  trips  to  the  train  with 
Mr.  Nibley.  On  one  of  them  they  found  Bear  River  full 
of  floating  ice  and  the  water  so  deep  on  the  road  that  it 
ran  into  the  box  of  the  white'top  buggy.  On  the  other, 
after  delivering  his  charge  at  the  station  in  Montpelier, 
David  started  homeward  in  his  sleigh  over  snow  three  or 
four  feet  deep.  After  turning  his  horses’  heads  toward  Paris, 
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the  boy  wrapped  himself  up  warm  in  the  quilts  and  lay 
down  on  the  hay  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  box.  There 
fatigue  overcame  him  and  he  did  not  awaken  until  he  found 
that  the  team  was  standing  in  front  of  the  barn  at  home. 

During  the  summer  of  his  thirteenth  year  David  added 
still  another  dimension  to  the  varied  range  of  his  youthful 
resourcefulness.  He  became  what  in  the  language  of  the  old 
west  was  called  a  cowhand.  For  years  the  church  had  been 
receiving  cattle  as  part  of  the  revenue  from  its  tithing  sys' 
tern.  By  this  time  church  herds  numbered  many  thousands 
and  the  decision  was  made  to  assemble  them  into  a  few  great 
herds.  In  the  northern  area,  which  included  northern  Utah 
and  southern  Idaho,  a  herd  was  assembled  on  a  huge,  urn 
fenced  tract  in  the  northern  end  of  Bear  Lake  Valley.  Here 
a  total  of  nearly  three  thousand  head  of  stock  cattle  were 
assembled  and  David  was  sent  there  in  the  summer  of  1886 
to  assist  his  brother,  Arthur,  with  the  operations. 

It  was  a  glorious  adventure  for  a  boy  of  thirteen  who 
had  grown  up  in  an  environment  which  daily  called  for  skill 
in  the  management  of  livestock.  In  those  days,  even  the 
animals  which  were  kept  in  town  were  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  range  stock  scarcely  more  than  half  domesticated. 
Milch  cows  were  merely  likelydooking  heifers  brought  in 
from  the  range  when  they  first  freshened,  and  horses,  especfi 
ally  saddle  horses,  were  of  the  cayuse  type,  only  a  few  genen 
ations  removed  from  the  wild  mustangs  which  by  thousands 
roamed  the  nearby  deserts.  David’s  earliest  memory  of  his 
father  has  to  do  with  one  of  these  horses.  Being  too  small 
to  climb  on  to  the  horse  from  the  ground  he  was  obliged 
to  mount  from  a  fence,  but  the  horse  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  come  near  enough  for  him  to  reach  its  back.  His  father 
observing  the  difficulty  came  to  the  boy’s  assistance  and 
tried  from  the  opposite  and  higher  side  of  the  fence  to  lead 
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the  horse  to  the  desired  position.  The  refractory  animal, 
however,  still  could  not  be  persuaded,  and  finally,  becoming 
frightened,  pulled  back  suddenly  on  the  lead  rope,  dragging 
the  elder  Budge  completely  over  the  fence  and  landing  him 
flat  on  his  back  in  the  corral. 

On  another  occasion,  David  and  his  sister  Lizzie,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  second  wife,  subdued  a  refractory  milch  cow  in 
approved  western  style.  Finding  that  the  cow  had  sore  teats 
and  was  inclined  to  kick,  the  youngsters  tied  one  rope  around 
her  neck  and  another  around  her  hind  legs  throwing  her  to 
the  ground.  "The  rope  around  her  neck,”  writes  Dr.  Budge, 
"was  so  tight  that  she  nearly  died  from  lack  of  air,  but  we 
knew  that  it  was  not  tight  enough  to  really  kill  her,  so  we 
finished  milking  her  while  she  was  in  the  prone  position.” 

To  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  loved  horses  and  enjoyed 
every  detail  of  ranching,  life  on  the  old  Church  Ranch  was 
very  heaven.  With  William  Clayton,  an  older  companion, 
he  lived  the  romance  of  the  Old  West.  There  were  days  of 
riding  the  sunlit  rolling  hills  where  thousands  of  cattle 
browsed  amid  the  sage  and  bunch-grass.  There  were  calves 
to  be  marked  and  branded,  and,  best  of  all,  there  were  horses 
— more  horses  than  the  boy  had  ever  before  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Among  these  were  many  that  were  wild  and  un- 
broken  and  David  quickly  acquired  the  accomplishments  of 
the  experienced  cowhand.  He  became  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  lasso,  learning  to  rope  the  neck,  horns,  or  feet  of  a  run- 
ing  calf  or  steer.  And  he  became  a  fearless  rider  of  unbroken 
horses.  "The  easiest  money  I  earned  in  those  days,”  he 
writes,  "was  when  my  brother-in-law,  Joseph  R.  Shepherd, 
bet  me  ten  dollars  that  I  couldn't  ride  a  horse  which  he 
picked  out  from  the  band,  without  halter  or  bridle.  The 
horse,  after  giving  a  few  initial  jumps  broke  and  ran  for 
the  hills  without  the  expected  display  of  a  real  thrill.” 
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To  these  routine  duties  of  the  cowhand,  David  added  a 
few  frills  of  his  own.  He  learned  tricks  of  horsemanship 
which  gave  rise  to  some  head'shaking  on  the  part  of  his 
elders.  Citizens  of  the  quiet  little  Mormon  town  were  start' 
led  next  winter  to  see  the  Stake  President’s  boy  come 
charging  up  main  street  standing  on  the  backs  of  sometimes 
one  or  sometimes  two  horses  running  at  full  speed.  For 
variety  he  would  step  from  one  mount  to  the  other  or, 
standing  on  one  foot  would  use  the  toe  of  the  other  as  a 
hatrack.  Sometimes  too,  he  would  lie  back  head  down  over 
his  horse’s  rump,  holding  himself  in  place  with  one  leg  over 
the  animal’s  hip-bone.  One  horse  was  trained  so  that  when 
the  rider  stood  on  his  hips  he  would  kick  up,  and  David 
learned  to  ride  this  horse,  bouncing  forward  with  the  kick, 
to  land  upright  on  the  horse’s  midsection. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  kindly  Aunt  Jane,  second  wife 
of  Neighbor  John  U.  Stucki,  used  to  hold  her  breath  when 
David  rode  by  taking  his  father’s  horses  to  or  from  the  creek 
where  they  were  watered  during  the  winter  months.  Presh 
dent  Budge  himself  was  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  like  the  rest  of  the  spectators  he  was  somewhat  startled 
one  winter’s  day  to  see  two  horses  come  clattering  up  Main 
Street  at  full  speed,  a  youthful  rider  standing  upright  on 
their  backs.  As  they  rounded  the  corner  of  Main  and  Center 
Streets  near  where  he  was  standing,  the  President  turned  to 
another  onlooker  and  asked,  “Now  whose  boy  is  that?” 

But  the  lad’s  horsemanship  won  other  tributes  than  the 
anxiety  of  his  elders  for  the  safety  of  his  neck.  One  Fourth 
of  July  he  was  chosen  to  drive  the  principal  float  in  the 
parade.  He  recalls  the  triumph  with  which  he  drove  up 
Main  Street  behind  a  team  of  four  matched  blacks,  piloting 
a  float  whereon  sat  the  queen  of  the  celebration  and  her 
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thirty  attendants.  The  queen  was  the  beautiful  Lillian 
Spencer  who  later  became  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Ezra, 

When  David  was  thirteen,  President  Budge  bought  a 
home  and  a  tract  of  farming  land  at  Garden  City,  just  south 
of  the  Utah  line  on  the  western  shore  of  Bear  Lake.  Here 
he  moved  his  third  wife  and  the  younger  members  of  her 
family,  a  move  which  provided  him  with  a  convenient  re- 
treat  during  the  steadily  intensifying  polygamist  raids. 
David,  now  a  boy  of  thirteen  and  full  of  youthful  energy 
and  mischief,  had  become  by  this  time  a  source  of  some 
anxiety  to  his  father.  Accordingly  the  latter  decided  that 
the  boy  should  accompany  his  mother  to  the  new  home 
partly  because  he  was  a  good  hand  with  horses  and  ma' 
chinery,  but  also  partly  to  get  him  away  from  some  of  his 
boon  companions  in  Paris. 

Thus  David  became  the  man  of  the  family  at  Garden 
City  where,  besides  cultivating  and  harvesting  about  seventy 
tons  of  alfalfa  and  several  acres  of  potatoes,  he  managed  to 
find  time  to  cultivate  also  the  friendship  of  three  local  boys 
of  about  his  own  age  who,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  shared 
his  propensity  for  harmless  mischief. 

When  the  potatoes  were  harvested,  David,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Thomas,  freighted  them  to  Evanston,  Wyo' 
ming,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Here  they  bought  a  new 
Bain  wagon,  agreeing  to  pay  for  it  with  potatoes.  The  boy 
was  too  small  to  load  a  full  sack  of  potatoes  by  himself,  so 
he  would  take  hold  of  the  ears  at  the  top  of  the  sack  and 
pull  from  the  bed  of  the  wagon  while  his  brother  lifted  on 
the  bottom  from  below. 

Freighting  potatoes  at  seventyTve  cents  per  hundred 
proved  a  slow  process  by  which  to  pay  for  the  wagon,  so  his 
elder  brother,  Ezra,  came  to  David’s  assistance,  helping  him 
to  haul  oats  to  Evanston  until  the  bill  was  paid.  Then  David 
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freighted  out  potatoes  to  buy  himself  a  rifle  for  deer  hunt" 
ing.  The  rifle  he  chose  was  a  45"70  Winchester,  rather  a 
formidable  weapon  for  a  boy  not  quite  turned  fourteen  years. 
“I  reasoned,”  he  writes,  “that  the  larger  the  bullet  the  more 
apt  one  would  be  to  kill  a  deer,  but  later  I  found  out  that 
since  I  was  on  the  other  end  of  the  gun  a  much  smaller 
calibre  would  have  sufficed.” 

During  the  first  winter  at  Garden  City,  President  Budge 
assigned  David  a  job  which,  he  believed,  would  keep  the 
boy  occupied  for  at  least  two  months.  He  was  to  haul  cedar 
posts  from  two  canyons  at  the  south  end  of  Bear  Lake  to 
Paris  where  they  were  to  be  used  in  fencing  the  public 
square,  the  posts  to  be  set  eight  feet  apart.  He  began  the 
work  in  December,  after  building  a  high  rack  with  which 
he  hauled  the  posts  from  South  Eden  Canyon,  seventeen 
miles  away,  and  from  Laketown  Canyon,  ten  miles  away,  to 
his  mother's  home  in  Garden  City.  By  this  time  there  were 
good  sleigh  roads  to  Paris,  so  by  using  a  very  large  rack  the 
boy  was  able  to  haul  large  loads  of  the  light  posts  the  re" 
maining  twenty  miles  to  their  destination.  Thus  he  managed 
to  finish  in  about  three  weeks  the  job  which  was  to  have 
taken  him  two  months.  “Therefore,”  he  writes,  “it  gave 
me  about  five  weeks  to  have  a  good  time  which  my  father 
knew  nothing  about.” 

The  family  lived  at  Garden  City  about  two  and  one"half 
years,  returning  to  Paris  shortly  before  David’s  fifteenth 
birthday.  Immediately  he  set  to  work  to  haul  out  the  win" 
ter’s  wood  for  his  father’s  three  families.  He  was  assisted 
by  his  younger  brother  Franklin,  ten  months  younger  than 
himself  and  the  son  of  Aunt  Lizzie,  the  second  wife.  He 
remembers  an  incident  connected  with  their  first  trip  to  the 
canyon  which  illustrates  the  complete  solidarity  of  the  three 
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Budge  families  when  it  came  to  getting  the  necessary  work 
done.  He  writes: 

I  told  Franklin  to  be  ready  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock  to  accompany  me  to  the  canyon  to  haul  out  the 
winter's  wood.  To  this  he  demurred  by  saying  that  we 
weren't  old  or  big  enough  to  cope  with  such  responsibility. 
I  assured  him  that  we  were.  At  any  rate  he  said  he  woudn’t 
be  ready.  However  I  had  the  axe  and  saw  sharpened  the 
day  before,  and  the  wagon  coupled  up  with  hay  for  the 
horses,  and  asked  my  mother  to  put  up  dinner  for  two,  feeh 
ing  that  I  would  have  trouble  enough  to  get  my  brother 
Frank  to  go  with  me  without  waiting  for  his  dinner  to  be 
put  up.  The  next  morning  I  went  down  and  watered  and 
fed  the  horses  and  went  down  to  his  mother's  place  and 
told  him  to  be  up  and  out  to  the  barn  and  be  ready  to  go 
in  thirty  minutes.  I  put  the  horses  on  the  wagon  and  waited 
until  the  time  was  up,  but  he  didn't  show  up.  I  then  went 
down  to  the  house  and  proceeded  to  pull  him  out  of  bed. 
His  mother  got  up  and  said:  “Dave,  what's  the  matter?” 
and  I  replied:  “I  was  going  to  the  canyon  after  wood  and 
wanted  Frank  to  go  with  me,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  go.” 
She  said:  “Franklin,  get  right  up  and  go  with  Dave  after  the 
wood.” 

He  came  along  with  me  reluctantly,  and  after  reaching 
the  timber,  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Paris  up  the  canyon, 
we  ran  onto  a  beautiful  looking  tree  straight  and  nice  and 
about  the  right  si^e  for  us  to  handle  had  it  been  dry  and 
had  we  known  how  to  load  it.  The  tree  was  only  half  dry 
which  made  it  extremely  heavy,  but  by  means  of  the  ax  and 
saw  we  felled  it,  and  loaded  the  lengths  of  larger  size  on  the 
bottom  between  the  stakes  of  the  bolsters,  cutting  notches 
out  of  it  to  fit  the  bolster  pegs  for  the  reception  of  the  large 
logs  which  were  too  big  to  fit  between  the  stakes.  We  then 
found  we  had  room  for  only  one  more  log  which  we  found 
out  later  was  plenty  heavy  enough  load  owing  to  the  semh 
greenness  of  the  timber.  At  any  rate  we  got  home  about  an 
hour  before  dark  and  rolled  the  top  log  off,  but  couldn't  pos" 
sibly  get  the  other  logs  off,  therefore  the  next  day  we  were 
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obliged  to  stay  home  and  get  Robert  Kelsey,  an  expert  log' 
man,  to  assist  us  in  removing  these  logs  from  the  wagon, 
which  was  no  easy  job. 

Thus  the  two  boys,  both  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
brought  in  the  winter’s  wood  for  three  families.  That  year 
they  used  only  one  wagon  but  the  year  following  a  second 
wagon  was  requisitioned  and  Edwin  and  Thomas,  two  of 
the  younger  boys,  were  initiated  into  the  work.  All  told  it 
took  twenty'one  loads  of  log  wood  and  ten  or  twelve  loads 
of  mahogany  to  supply  the  three  homes. 

At  about  this  time  William  Budge  added  to  his  land 
holdings  by  purchasing  a  forty^acre  farm  near  Wardboro, 
about  seven  miles  east  of  Paris.  Here  the  boys  were  kept 
busy  breaking  and  planting  the  land,  and  building  dams, 
levees  and  canals  for  irrigation.  To  the  north  along  the 
river  lay  Budge  Island,  another  Budge  property  where  they 
would  put  up  each  year  three  hundred'fifty  to  four  hundred 
tons  of  bottonvland  hay. 

From  his  fifteenth  year  to  the  beginning  of  his  second 
year  in  dental  college,  David  assumed  almost  complete  super 
vision  of  his  father’s  ranch,  cattle  and  farms  except  when  he 
was  away  at  school.  His  older  brothers  having  by  this  time 
acquired  places  of  their  own  or  being  away  at  school  or  on 
missions,  these  mature  responsibilities  naturally  devolved 
upon  him  and  he  assumed  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

David  does  not  remember  that  his  father  ever  took  a 
direct  part  in  the  physical  labor  of  his  farms  and  ranches. 
President  Budge’s  full  time  was  taken  up  with  public  service. 
His  church  work,  involving  at  first  the  supervision  of  what 
are  now  the  Woodruff,  Star  Valley,  Montpelier  and  Bear 
Lake  Stakes — required  almost  constant  travel.  The  territory 
of  the  two  latter  stakes,  to  which  for  a  time  was  added  the 
Soda  Springs  region,  was  not  divided  during  the  period  of 
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Mr.  Budge’s  presidency.  In  addition  he  served  two  terms 
in  the  territorial  legislature  and  was  regularly  active  in  pO" 
litical  affairs,  working  to  modify  or  to  defeat  the  severe  laws 
that  were  constantly  being  passed  to  curtail  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  his  people.  It  was  also  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  presidency  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  that  the  great 
Stake  Tabernacle  at  Paris  was  planned  and  constructed  urn 
der  his  supervision.  The  Fielding  Academy,  which  for  thirty 
years  occupied  an  imposing  site  overlooking  the  town,  was 
also  built  under  his  general  oversight  and  direction,  ah 
though  he  assigned  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  build" 
ing  to  his  counselor,  James  H.  Hart. 

The  early  years  of  his  presidency  over  the  Bear  Lake 
Stake  also  witnessed  the  development  of  the  cooperative 
system  in  the  region.  In  1870,  the  year  that  William  Budge 
was  called  to  Bear  Lake  Valley,  President  Brigham  Young 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Church  to  set  up  a  cooper" 
ative  system  of  home  manufacturing  and  industry.  The 
extent  of  cooperative  enterprises  in  Bear  Lake  Stake  started 
under  the  supervision  of  President  Budge  is  somewhat  suu 
prising  considering  the  isolation  of  the  Valley  and  the  other 
handicaps  the  people  were  laboring  under.  In  1874  a  coop" 
erative  store  was  established  in  Paris  and  in  1876  a  dairy 
was  built  on  Co"op  Creek  in  Nounan  Valley.  The  following 
year  a  cooperative  tannery,  a  shoe  shop,  a  harness  shop,  and 
a  shingle  mill  were  set  up  in  Paris.  Four  years  later,  in  1881, 
a  tin  shop  and  tailor  shop  were  added.  All  told  these  enter" 
prises  involved  extensive  business  management  and  provided 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  workers. 

With  such  varied  interests  under  his  supervision,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  President  Budge  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  personal  affairs  largely  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
his  sons.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  he  seems  to  have 
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hit  upon  a  plan  which  worked  out  in  the  best  possible  way 
to  build  up  in  each  of  the  boys  in  turn  a  spirit  of  leadership. 
He  had  it  tacitly  understood  that  whatever  work  or  other 
activities  were  to  be  done,  the  eldest  boy  on  the  job  should 
assume  the  foremanship  and  the  others  should  work  under 
his  direction.  The  father's  influence  was  mainly  that  of  a 
counselor  and  harmonizer.  He  would  often  drive  up  to  the 
stackyard  where  hay  was  being  stacked  or  grain  was  being 
threshed.  If  anything  seemed  clearly  to  be  going  wrong,  he 
would  take  time  off  to  offer  suggestions,  but  usually  he  had 
no  comments  except  a  word  of  commendation  or  some  other 
expression  of  confidence.  In  this  way  each  of  the  older  boys 
grew  to  have  a  feeling  that  the  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  family  enterprises  was  in  large  part  his  own. 

But  there  were  other  concerns  besides  the  seasonal  rou" 
tine  of  farm  work  to  be  looked  after.  The  continued  perse' 
cutions  of  the  polygamists  and  their  plural  wives  kept  the 
three  families  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety.  The  father,  the 
two  plural  wives,  and  the  eldest  sister,  Julia,  who  had  also 
become  a  plural  wife  through  her  marriage  to  C.  W.  Nibley, 
often  had  to  be  taken  on  long  trips  “on  the  underground," 
trips  which  called  for  a  great  deal  of  night  travel,  often  in 
the  dead  of  winter  when  the  weather  was  intensely  cold. 
Once  David  made  a  trip  to  Laketown  to  meet  his  father 
who  was  returning  by  way  of  Evanston  with  Mrs.  Nibley 
and  her  nine^months^old  baby,  her  first  child,  which  had 
been  born  at  St.  George.  Not  knowing  exactly  the  route 
they  would  take,  and  being  delayed  for  a  time  at  Garden 
City,  the  boy  missed  connections  with  the  other  travelers 
and  as  a  result  did  not  return  to  Garden  City  until  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  December  and  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  he  nearly  froze  to  death  before 
reaching  shelter. 
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But  not  all  of  the  activities  of  David  and  his  brothers 
were  sheer  unrelieved  toil.  At  Garden  City  particularly,  he 
recalls,  many  harmless  pranks  were  perpetrated  by  himself 
and  his  companions.  Among  their  favorite  escapades  were 
exchanging  the  cows  and  horses  in  neighboring  barns  and 
corrals  or  putting  a  wagon  loaded  with  posts,  on  top  of  the 
dirUroofed  house  of  its  owners  while  they  were  away.  One 
Halloween  they  tick'tacked  on  the  window  of  an  elderly 
couple,  using  a  string  which  they  rubbed  with  resin,  an 
operation  which  caused  the  window  pane  to  vibrate  and 
give  off  a  series  of  raucous  squawks.  He  recalls  that  the  man 
and  his  wife  came  to  the  door  in  their  night  clothes  but 
were  unable  to  locate  the  source  of  the  noise  which,  of 
course,  had  stopped  the  moment  they  opened  the  door. 
Thereupon  the  wife,  seeking  to  reassure  her  husband,  said, 
“It’s  a  boog,  Dad,  I  know  it's  a  boog.” 

There  was  little  organized  recreation  in  those  early  days, 
although  David  did  manage,  after  working  hours,  to  acquire 
a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  baseball.  As  he  grew  older 
he  would  sometimes  accompany  his  sisters  or  other  young 
ladies  of  the  town  to  home  talent  theatricals,  socials  or 
dances.  These  were  usually  held  in  the  ward  meeting  houses, 
although  for  a  time  public  dances  were  held  in  the  upper 
story  of  William  Pen  drey’s  tin  shop. 

As  David  was  growing  up  the  first  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  the  waltz  into  Mormon  dances.  This  innova- 
tion  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  church  leaders,  and  in 
Bear  Lake  Stake  the  opposition  was  headed  by  President 
Budge.  David  remembers  that  one  night  he  and  some  of  his 
sisters  and  brothers  were  attending  a  dance  in  Pendrey’s  hall 
when  two  waltzes  were  danced.  The  Budges  all  remained 
seated  during  these  dances,  but  their  father  was  incensed 
when  he  learned  that  they  had  even  remained  in  the  hall 
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while  such  disgraceful  proceedings  were  going  on.  Accord" 
ingly  he  went  the  next  morning  to  the  homes  of  those  who 
had  attended  the  dance  and  upbraided  them  sternly  for  their 
misconduct.  He  was  not  entirely  sure,  however,  just  which 
of  the  family  had  attended,  and  finding  the  two  boys  at  the 
barn  he  proceeded  to  administer  a  sound  scolding  first  to 
David  and  then  to  Franklin.  The  latter  heard  him  politely, 
but  as  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over  he  ruined  the  effect  of 
it  by  remarking  casually,  “I  wasn’t  there,  Father.” 

One  of  the  main  social  events  of  the  summer  for  each 
of  the  Paris  wards  was  the  annual  Sunday  School  excursion 
to  Stock  Brothers  resort  at  Fish  Haven  on  the  shores  of  Bear 
Lake.  Here  the  children  and  their  parents  and  the  young 
bloods  of  the  town  with  their  girls  would  gather  for  a  day 
of  boating,  bathing,  and  picnicking — a  day  which,  no  mat" 
ter  how  early  it  began,  ended  all  too  soon  when  there  were 
children  to  be  put  to  bed  and  livestock  to  be  cared  for. 

David  records  an  incident  of  his  young  manhood  con" 
nected  with  one  of  these  outings  which  illustrates  the  fond" 
ness  of  the  Budge  boys  for  practical  joking  and  the  spirit 
of  camaraderie  that  prevailed  among  them. 

He  was  haying  on  his  father’s  island  ranch  with  his  three 
older  brothers,  Alfred,  Ezra,  and  Oliver,  when  an  outing  to 
the  lake  was  announced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stake  choir. 
Thinking  that  David  was  planning  to  take  a  young  lady  to 
the  outing,  the  older  boys  decided  to  play  a  trick  on  him. 
Accordingly  they  informed  him  that  since  the  hay  was  ah 
most  up  they  had  decided  not  to  go  to  the  lake  but  had 
determined  to  stay  until  the  job  was  finished.  His  own 
account  of  the  incident  is  given  with  evident  relish  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  older  brothers: 

I  was  stacking  hay  that  day  along  with  Joseph  Minson, 
and  therefore  in  a  position  to  observe  what  was  going  on, 
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David’s  first  job  in  the  hayfield 


Haying  scene,  Budge’s  ranch 
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and  was  wise  enough  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  situa" 
tion.  They  were  extra  attentive;  in  fact  so  much  so  that 
they  gave  the  situation  away  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
That  night  we  quit  work  a  little  early  which  was  unusual, 
but  when  we  arrived  at  camp  the  work  horses  were  all 
turned  out  as  usual.  We  always  kept  one  horse  staked  out 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  horses  back  in  the  next  morn" 
ing  and  for  doing  errands.  It  was  decided  that  I  get  on  this 
horse  and  ride  up  to  Marvin  Allred’s  place,  about  two  miles 
south  up  the  island,  to  get  some  butter;  but  all  the  time  it 
was  my  intention  to  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  We  had 
another  small  band  of  horses  that  we  used  for  buggy  pun 
poses  and  for  horseback  riding,  which  had  wandered  up  the 
island  a  short  distance,  and  which  we  depended  on  to  take 
us  home  as  well  as  to  the  lake;  the  distance  home  being  eight 
miles  and  that  to  the  lake  being  twelve  miles  from  Paris. 
Instead  of  going  after  the  butter  I  gathered  up  all  the  work 
horses  as  well  as  this  band  of  loose  horses,  drove  them  to 
Marvin  Allred’s  corral,  caught  the  one  I  wanted  to  use  my" 
self,  saddled  him  and  turned  the  one  1  was  riding  loose  in 
the  band  and  took  them  about  two  miles  southeast  to  the 
upper  end  of  Montpelier  Island  and  there  I  left  them,  taking 
a  short  cut  through  to  Paris  where  I  hid  my  horse  and  then 
went  home  and  had  a  nice  night’s  sleep.  When  I  did  not 
return  they  were  obliged  to  walk  to  Marvin  Allred’s  a  dis" 
tance  of  about  two  miles,  and  Marvin,  being  kind  enough 
to  lend  them  a  horse  and  directing  them  in  the  location 
where  I  left  the  horses,  they  proceeded  after  them,  and  after 
spending  the  whole  night  they  arrived  at  Paris  at  daylight 
the  next  morning,  having  in  mind  finding  my  horse  and  pre" 
venting  me  from  going  to  Fish  Haven.  My  suspicion  that 
they  had  intended  all  along  to  go  to  Fish  Haven  was  proved 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  when  they  arrived  at  Paris 
the  next  morning  and  went  over  to  Fish  Haven.  After  they 
had  all  left  I  got  my  horse,  and  attached  it  to  a  buggy  that 
I  had  also  hid,  picked  up  my  young  lady  and  drove  through 
to  Fish  Haven,  parking  the  horse  and  buggy  up  the  canyon 
about  a  mile  distant.  They  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day 
trying  to  locate  the  horse  and  buggy  while  I  had  a  good  time 
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at  the  party.  Finally  I  told  them  that  I  came  up  with  a 
friend  and  that  I  was  going  back  with  a  friend,  and  after 
lingering  around  as  long  as  they  wanted  they  all  left  for 
home,  and  I  and  the  young  lady  arrived  home  in  safety. 

On  returning  to  work  next  morning  the  older  boys  tried 
to  pretend  that  they  had  really  been  in  earnest  about  plan" 
ning  to  work  instead  of  going  to  the  lake,  but  the  whole  epi- 
sode  passed  off  in  an  atmosphere  of  good-natured  fun  and 
complete  good  fellowship. 

David  recalls  with  pride  the  part  that  he  himself  played 
in  the  developing  life  of  the  little  pioneering  community  in 
which  he  was  born.  Not  only  did  he,  as  already  related, 
haul  the  posts  to  fence  the  tabernacle  square,  he  also  remem¬ 
bers  helping  Edward  Johnston  to  haul  the  red  sandstone 
slabs  that  were  used  for  the  entrances  from  Indian  Creek 
canyon  at  the  northeast  side  of  Bear  Lake.  There  was  a 
time,  too,  when  he  played  an  important  part  in  saving  the 
tabernacle  building  itself.  The  incident  occurred  just  before 
the  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1888.  He  writes: 

Just  before  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  Tabernacle  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  Stake  Choir  decided  to  hold  a  practice  for  the  first 
time  in  the  place  built  for  that  purpose  in  the  east  end  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  floor  of  which  had  not  been  completed, 
merely  the  first  floor  laid  with  no  outlets  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses.  A  large  Rochester  Lamp  was  hung  above  the  choir 
attached  to  a  rope.  After  the  choir  had  got  nicely  started 
in  its  practice  the  rope  burned  in  two,  allowing  the  lamp 
to  fall  to  the  floor,  spilling  the  coal  oil  on  the  floor  and 
down  through  the  cracks.  This  created  a  tremendous  blase. 
I  had  just  returned  from  the  canyon  with  a  load  of  wood 
when  someone  on  horseback  rode  the  streets  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  run  and  yelling:  “Help,  help,  the  tabernacle 
is  on  fireT  I  dropped  everything  and  made  for  the  building 
at  once,  which  was  a  block  and  a  half  away.  A  line  of 
people  was  soon  established  from  the  water  ditch  out  in 
front  to  the  building,  and  fortunately  the  ditch  had  some 
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water  in  it.  They  kept  a  string  of  buckets  of  water  going 
from  the  ditch  to  the  tabernacle  where  several  of  us  were 
throwing  the  water  on  the  fire.  The  blaze  got  such  a  start 
that  all  left  in  despair  except  Ernest  Shepherd  and  I,  who 
remained  and  eventually  put  out  the  fire  with  the  help  of 
the  string  of  people  passing  buckets  of  water  to  the  danger 
point.  I  can  safely  say  that  the  saving  of  the  Bear  Lake 
Tabernacle  was  due  to  the  stick-to-it-iveness  of  Ernest  Shep- 
herd  and  myself.  That  was  one  time  that  my  father  was 
proud  of  me,  inasmuch  as  he  was  responsible  for  the  build" 
ing  of  the  tabernacle.  During  my  effort  in  saving  this  build" 
ing  both  my  hands  were  lacerated  with  nails,  in  my  quick 
effort  to  remove  the  nailed"down  boards  in  order  to  get  at 
the  fire. 

Some  years  later,  when  the  Fielding  Academy  building 
was  being  constructed,  David  donated  the  labor  of  himself 
and  his  team  to  haul  rock  for  that  project. 

It  was  such  varied  experiences  as  are  related  in  this  chap" 
ter  that  attended  the  growth  of  David  Clare  Budge  to  ma" 
turity.  He  had  done  the  work  and  assumed  the  responsi" 
bilities  of  a  man  for  years  before  his  physical  frame  had 
attained  full  stature.  There  is  a  picture  of  him  which  shows 
him  just  at  about  the  time  he  had  reached  his  full  height  of 
six  feet.  It  shows  a  tall,  slender  youth,  his  spareness  empha" 
sized  by  a  square"cut  “Prince  Albert1’  coat  which  comes 
almost  to  his  knees.  His  hair  stands  up  stiffly  from  his  fore" 
head  in  a  style  then  known  as  a  short  pompadour  but  now, 
I  believe,  known  as  “bulldog,11  for  reasons  none  too  clear. 

But  it  is  the  face  that  is  most  arresting.  There  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  set  to  the  jaw  and  to  the  line  of  the  lips  which  speaks 
of  one  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  in 
any  emergency,  and  the  eyes  look  out  fearlessly  at  the  world. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  those  slender  shoul¬ 
ders  and  long  arms  have  strength  and  endurance  to  have 
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enabled  their  owner  on  a  bet  to  pitch  off  twenty^two  rack 
loads  of  hay  in  a  day,  or  that  they  enabled  him  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  the  skeptical  foreman  of  a  threshing  crew, 
'Til  throw  down  these  four  stacks  of  bundles  as  fast  as  your 
machine  can  thresh  them  and  then  I’ll  throw  the  best  man 
on  your  crew/1 

It  was  with  this  equipment  of  body  and  spirit  that  David, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  set  out  to  face  the  world  outside  of 
the  little  Mormon  village  that  had  witnessed  his  birth,  his 
childhood  and  the  growing  pains  foreshadowing  his  ma- 
turity. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  and  cowboys  Abe  Clayton  and  Johnnie  Lewis 
re-enacting  their  boyhood  scenes  on  the  large  Church  Ranch  in  southern 

Idaho  in  1886. 


Chapter  III 

EARLY  EDUCATION 

For  the  first  generation  of  children  born  in  Bear  Lake 
Valley,  schooling  was  something  of  a  luxury.  From  the  first, 
the  Mormons  had  preached  education  and  had  done  all  they 
could  do  to  promote  learning.  Of  necessity,  however,  their 
beginnings  here,  like  their  beginnings  in  other  cultural  pun 
suits,  were  meager  and  primitive.  The  work  of  wresting  a 
living  from  the  harsh,  uninviting  pioneer  environment  left 
scant  time  for  books. 

From  the  first  there  had  been  schools  in  Bear  Lake  Vah 
ley.  Even  during  the  second  winter  there,  Thomas  Sleight 
had  been  appointed  to  teach  the  children  of  the  little  settle- 
ment  their  “a-b  abs"  as  the  first  steps  in  reading  were  then 
called.  A  few  years  later  these  elementary  exercises  were 
turned  over  to  women,  one  of  the  earliest  of  whom  was 
Caddie  Rich,  later  the  wife  of  Joel  Parrish.  These  were 
small  beginnings  but  they  were  evidences  of  bigger  things. 
There  was  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  community  which  fostered 
the  love  of  education.  From  it  many  men  and  women  de¬ 
rived  the  inspiration  for  higher  learning.  Bear  Lake  County 
has,  it  is  reported,  produced  more  men  and  women  with  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  than  any  other  area  of  equal  population  in 
America. 

It  was  in  Miss  Rich's  school,  which  at  that  time  was 
conducted  in  the  Paris  First  Ward  meetinghouse,  that  David 
Budge  was  introduced  to  his  ABC's  or  to  what  was  then 
called  the  primer  class.  There  followed  a  succession  of  men 
teachers,  among  whom  he  remembers  particularly  W.  N.  B. 
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Shepherd,  who,  with  his  family,  later  became  prominent  in 
music  in  Salt  Lake  City;  and  after  him  a  man  named  Charles 
Watkins. 

Schools  met  wherever  a  satisfactory  room  could  be 
found.  The  boy  remembers  that  Mr.  Shepherd’s  school' 
room  was  in  a  little  log  house  which  stood  just  east  of  the 
present  Second  Ward  meetinghouse.  The  furnishings  were 
of  the  most  primitive  sort,  the  pupils  sitting  on  rough,  hand' 
made  benches  where  they  wrote  on  slates  which  they  held 
on  their  knees.  The  slates  squeaked  noisily  and  had  to  be 
cleaned  frequently  with  a  wet  sponge.  This  latter  was  sup' 
posed  to  be  moistened  with  water,  but  the  less  sanitary' 
minded  urchins  performed  the  office  with  saliva,  a  moisten' 
ing  agent  which  could  be  had  with  less  trouble.  The  teacher 
had  no  other  equipment  than  a  blackboard  on  which  he 
wrote  sums  in  arithmetic,  drew  maps  in  geography,  and  set 
copy  for  writing.  David  still  remembers  the  beautiful  pen' 
manship  of  W.  N.  B.  Shepherd. 

Pupils  were  graded  by  readers,  the  fifth  reader  being  the 
highest.  In  arithmetic  there  was  little  advancement  from 
year  to  year,  the  teacher  starting  at  the  first  of  the  book 
and  working  through  to  fractions  perhaps-^rarely  beyond 
that.  David  recalls  that  he  seldom  went  to  school  except 
during  the  four  winter  months  when,  aside  from  the  inevi' 
table  chores,  there  was  comparatively  little  farm  work  to 
be  done. 

A  considerable  advance  in  the  development  of  Bear  Lake 
education  came  in  1889  when  the  Mormon  church  estab' 
lished  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  Academy  at  Paris.  The  first 
faculty  of  the  academy  consisted  of  two  men,  Godfrey  Hes' 
sel  and  Oliver  C.  Dunford.  Mr.  Hessel  was  a  German  con' 
vert  to  the  church  who  had  been  a  Union  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  came  to  the  valley  first  to  give  lessons  in 
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music.  There  he  met  Mr.  Dunford,  a  native  of  Bloomington 
who  had  recently  graduated  from  the  University  of  Deseret 
and  was  teaching  in  Montpelier.  The  academy  was  set  up 
at  first  as  a  private  venture,  but  after  a  year  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  educational  system  of  the  Mormon  Church 
Mr.  Hessel  did  not  live  to  begin  the  second  year's  work.  He 
is  the  only  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Paris  cemetery. 

David  Budge  was  one  of  the  pupils  who  enrolled  in  the 
academy  of  the  Messrs.  Hessel  and  Dunford.  There  for  the 
first  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  unbelievable  luxury  of 
a  writing  desk  for  each  pupil.  The  academy  met  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  County  Court  House  at  first;  later  it  made  use 
of  the  Second  Ward  meetinghouse  and  still  later — after 
David's  time — used  the  dance  hall  over  Pendrey's  tin  shop. 

Among  the  teachers  at  the  old  academy,  David  remem- 
bers  most  vividly  John  H.  Miles  and  George  F.  Phillips,  a 
team  which  succeeded  Hessel  and  Dunford.  The  precise 
extent  of  Professor  Miles'  scholarship  is  still  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  the  older  generation  in  Bear  Lake  Vah 
ley  where  he  taught  until  well  past  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  times,  as  has  been  stated,  were  times  of  educational 
backwardness,  and  men  and  women  with  what  today  would 
be  considered  very  elementary  scholarship  were  likely  then 
to  be  hailed  as  paragons  of  learning. 

Mr.  Miles,  an  ex-British  sailor  of  Irish  descent,  had  had 
his  early  education  in  England.  Later  he  had  taken  what  he 
insisted  was  post-graduate  work  under  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser 
at  Provo. 

He  had  attained  a  sort  of  accidental  celebrity  before 
coming  to  Paris,  having  been  the  first  Mormon  to  be  tried 
on  a  charge  of  polygamy.  The  "Miles  Case,"  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  had  been  reported  in  papers  all  over  America. 
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The  trial  dragged  on  for  three  years,  finally  reaching 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  the  verdict 
of  the  lower  courts  against  Mr.  Miles  was  set  aside  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  been  obtained  in  violation  of  the  com" 
mon  law  principle  that  a  wife  could  not  testify  against  her 
husband.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  decision  that  the  Ed" 
munds"Tucker  Law  was  passed  providing  that  a  plural  wife 
might  be  compelled  to  testify  against  her  husband. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Miles  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the  old 
school.  Whether  or  not  he  had  read  Edward  Eggelston's 
Hoosier  School-master  is  unknown,  but  if  so  he  would 
surely  have  applauded  the  dictum  of  Old  Bill  Jones,  “Lickin' 
an'  lamin'  goes  together;  no  lickin',  no  lamin’,  sez,  I.”  In  his 
later  years  he  often  boasted  that  he  had,  in  their  younger 
days,  administered  “a  peach  of  a  licking"  to  more  than  one  of 
the  young  business,  political,  and  professional  leaders  of  Bear 
Lake  County,  a  boast  that  was  amply  borne  out  by  common 
reputation. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  crotchety  Irishman  had 
managed  to  acquire  a  somewhat  fearsome  reputation,  a  repu" 
tation  that  still  gives  rise  to  considerable  humor  whenever 
Bear  Lakers  past  their  forties  get  together.  The  writer  well 
remembers  with  what  terror  he  and  his  friends  learned  one 
year  that  “Paddy  Miles" — as  the  professor  was  commonly 
nicUnamed  in  memory  of  a  once  popular  song — was  to  be  the 
principal  of  the  elementary  school  which  he  was  attending. 
He  remembers  too  the  horror  with  which  he  was  one  day 
summoned  into  The  Presence  and  how  throughout  the  year 
he  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the  wrath  of  the  principal 
which  might  descend  from  any  quarter  for  any  offense  how" 
ever  innocent  or  trivial. 

Mr.  Miles'  disciplinary  methods,  however  well  they  may 
have  been  adapted  to  the  traditional  schools  of  the  British 
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Isles,  went  squarely  against  the  traditions  and  spirit  of 
frontier  America.  The  result  was  that  wherever  he  went  he 
was  constantly  clashing  with  either  the  pupils,  their  parents, 
or  both.  David  Budge  found  the  Miles  technique  especially 
distasteful.  Entering  school  as  a  husky  youth  of  sixteen  who 
had  been  accustomed  since  childhood  to  being  treated  like 
a  man,  he  resented  the  atmosphere  of  compulsion  that  sur- 
rounded  the  school  of  Professors  Miles  and  Phillips.  Punish¬ 
ment  in  any  form  or  for  any  offense  roused  the  lad's  instant 
resentment,  although,  he  insists,  he  could  always  be  led  by 
persuasion  and  reasoning.  He  recalls  how  even  as  a  young¬ 
ster  in  Garden  City  he  planned  and  carried  out  his  revenge 
on  a  teacher  who  had  inflicted  upon  him  an  undeserved 
punishment. 


The  following  winter  [he  writes],  I  put  a  sack  of  wheat 
on  a  hand-sled  and  hitched  it  to  a  mule  on  a  long  rope,  about 
thirty-five  feet  from  mule  to  sled.  My  plan  worked  out  by 
getting  the  teacher  to  get  on  the  sack  of  grain  and  hold  the 
sleigh  back  while  going  down  the  hill  to  the  lake.  At  the 
edge  of  the  lake  there  was  a  depression  in  the  ice  which 
was  filled  with  water.  I  rode  the  mule  around  the  depres¬ 
sion  but  pulled  the  sled  straight  through,  immersing  the 
teacher  completely  in  the  icy  water.  Then  I  apologized  most 
profusely,  although  all  the  time  it  was  intentional  on  my 
part. 


Old  schoolmates  still  recall  in  their  conversations  with 
him  a  time  when  during  his  attendance  at  the  academy 
David  staged  a  one-man  sitdown  strike  against  the  discipli¬ 
nary  methods  of  Miles  and  Phillips.  At  devotional  exercises 
one  morning  the  pupils  were  ordered  all  to  sing  on  pain  of 
punishment.  David  and  Thomas  H.  Humpherys,  later  state 
engineer  for  Utah,  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  order. 
Accordingly  they  were  kept  at  the  Principal's  office  until 
dark.  At  that  time  the  boys  were  asked  if  they  would  con- 
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sent  just  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  notes  on  the  musical 
scale  without  singing.  This  Thomas  Humpherys  consented 
to  do  if  he  were  not  required  to  sing  them;  so  he  was  per' 
mitted  to  go. 

David,  however,  refused  even  to  speak  the  scale,  and 
accordingly  he  was  kept  at  the  Principal's  office  until  about 
ten  P.  M.  when  his  jailers,  evidently  having  concluded  that 
the  punishment  was  reacting  at  least  as  unpleasantly  on 
themselves  as  on  its  object,  reluctantly  permitted  him  to 
go  home. 

The  incident  had  an  amusing  sequel  as  is  related  in  Dr. 
Budge's  own  words: 

Many  years  after  I  began  practicing  medicine  in  Logan, 
the  principal  of  the  school  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the 
clothing  stores  in  Logan  and  he  saw  me  pass  by  on  the  side' 
walk.  Immediately  he  told  several  clerks  who  were  standing 
around  that  he  had  once  made  me  sing.  One  of  the  clerks, 
being  my  friend,  caught  up  with  me  on  the  outside  and  told 
me  the  incident.  I  immediately  returned  to  the  store  urn 
accompanied  by  my  friend,  and  made  this  statement  before 
Miles  and  his  listeners:  “You  know  this  is  Mr.  Miles,  who 
used  to  be  principal  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  Academy.  He 
kept  me  in  his  private  office  for  the  purpose,  under  threat, 
of  compelling  me  to  sing,  but  you  bet  your  life  he  never 
made  me  sing  even  the  scale  or  pronounce  the  notes."  He 
could  not  refute  it  and  therefore  he  was  humiliated.  I  could 
always  be  led  but  not  driven. 

Other  incidents  soon  arose  which  made  conditions  at 
the  academy  unendurable,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year  David,  without  telling  his  father  of  the  change, 
transferred  to  the  school  kept  by  Emma  Anderson  in  the 
little  log  schoolhouse  near  the  Second  Ward  church.  Mr. 
Miles  at  length  protested  to  the  boy's  father  that  it  did  not 
look  right  for  the  son  of  the  Stake  President  not  to  be  at' 
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tending  the  academy.  The  father  talked  to  the  boy,  but  find" 
ing  him  determined  in  his  course  did  not  press  the  matter. 

Up  to  his  nineteenth  year,  as  already  related,  there  was 
little  in  the  life  of  David  Budge  to  indicate  that  he  would  be 
anything  else  for  the  rest  of  his  days  but  a  farmer  and  cattle" 
man.  He  enjoyed  ranch  life  and  was  rapidly  developing  into 
a  successful  manager.  But  the  youth  had  other  dreams. 
From  childhood  he  had  been  fascinated  by  the  healing  arts. 
He  remembers  that  when  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  old  he 
went  with  his  father  and  mother  to  Salt  Lake  where  the 
latter  was  to  have  her  teeth  extracted.  He  writes: 

When  my  mother  was  sitting  in  the  dental  chair  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Dunford,  she  was  administered  chloro" 
form  by  Dr.  Bascom,  and  while  they  were  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  chloroform  I  knelt  down  in  front  of  my  mother, 
putting  my  hands  upon  her  knees,  in  order  that  I  might 
witness  the  extraction  of  the  teeth.  This  greatly  surprised 
my  father  to  think  that  I  would  care  to  witness  such  a 
bloody  affair.  This  was  the  beginning  of  my  inclination  for 
the  study  of  medicine,  although  during  my  previous  years 
in  school,  as  well  as  thereafter,  I  enjoyed  my  elementary 
books  on  hygiene  and  physiology. 

On  the  farm,  too,  he  remembers  that  he  used  to  take 
keen  delight  in  performing  minor  surgery  on  sick  or  injured 
animals  whenever  the  opportunity  afforded  itself.  His  med¬ 
ical  bent,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  of 
an  impression  on  his  parents  who  took  his  eagerness  for  farm 
work  as  an  indication  that  his  real  interests  lay  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  While  his  older  brothers  had  gone  to  school  or  on 
missions,  David  had  worked  early  and  late  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  keeping  his  father’s  large  holdings  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  His  brothers  still  remark  that  he  never  knew  when  to 
quit  work,  and  that  he  didn’t  know  the  difference  between 
night  and  day. 
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David  when  he  entered  the  Brigham  Young  College 
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It  was  Aunt  Julia,  his  father’s  first  wife,  who  finally 
insisted  that  the  boy  be  given  his  chance  at  a  better  educa^ 
tional  opportunity  than  the  meager  schools  of  Bear  Lake 
Valley  afforded.  In  the  fall  of  1892  David,  then  nineteen 
years  old  was  directing  the  haying  operations  on  the  Budge 
Island  ranch  when  his  father  and  Aunt  Julia  drove  down. 
Calling  David  to  him  the  father  said,  “Your  Aunt  Julia 
thinks  it’s  your  turn  to  go  away  to  school,  and  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  it;  so  you  get  ready  and  I’ll  send  you  to  the 
B.  Y.  C.  at  Logan  at  once.”  The  decision  thus  taken  was 
quickly  acted  upon,  and  in  three  days  David  was  at  Logan, 
attending  the  Brigham  Young  College  and  doing  chores  for 
his  board  to  help  pay  his  way. 

To  the  youth,  accustomed  only  to  the  primitive  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  schools  of  Paris,  Brigham  Young  College 
must  indeed  have  seemed  an  imposing  institution,  although 
the  student  body  probably  did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  At 
that  time  under  the  presidency  of  W.  J.  Kerr,  the  college 
was  housed  in  two  buildings.  A  brick  building  of  two  stories 
and  a  basement  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Logan 
L.  D.  S.  Seminary.  To  the  southwest,  a  rock  building,  still 
standing,  housed  the  science  laboratories  and  biological  lee 
ture  rooms. 

But  what  must  have  seemed  an  even  greater  opulence, 
the  college  boasted  a  faculty  of  eight  members.  At  the  head 
was  President  Kerr  who  later  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
president  in  turn  of  the  state  colleges  of  Utah  and  Oregon. 
Under  him  were  W.  H.  Apperly,  teacher  of  English;  D.  M. 
Todd,  physical  geography  and  geography;  E.  G.  Gowans 
and  G.  L.  Swenson,  mathematics;  Jacob  Miller,  history  and 
civil  government;  Daniel  Miller,  drawing;  Miss  Hoying, 
kindergarten  methods;  and  James  H.  Linford,  physiology, 
zoology,  and  botany. 
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As  was  customary,  David  registered  for  the  first  year 
of  the  normal  course.  Asked  for  his  credits  upon  entrance, 
he  could  do  nothing  more  than  admit  that  he  did  not  have 
any.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  on  probation  until  he 
could  send  for  a  transcript.  This  the  boy  knew  he  could 
not  obtain  since  he  had  never  finished  school  at  Paris.  He 
determined,  however,  to  enter  and  take  a  chance  on  his 
ability  to  carry  the  work  which,  he  felt,  would  insure  him 
permission  to  stay  regardless  of  his  lack  of  credits.  Several 
times  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  term  announcements 
were  made  in  school  devotional  exercises  that  students  who 
had  not  presented  their  credits  must  do  so  at  once.  Finally 
it  was  announced  that  only  two  students  had  not  qualified 
for  entrance  and  that  they  must  do  so  immediately  or  face  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  college.  David  still  hung  on,  working  hard 
and  looking  forward  to  the  first  tests  which  were  scheduled 
for  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks.  The  tests  came  at  last,  and 
the  boy  gave  so  good  an  account  of  himself  that  he  was 
never  again  asked  for  his  credits. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  David  had  little  to  do  but 
study.  Here  too,  for  the  first  time,  he  could  really  study 
along  the  lines  of  his  chief  interest,  physiology,  ^oology  and 
botany.  His  early  interest  in  medicine  was  magnified  into 
a  determination  to  make  medicine  his  life  work.  The  stirm 
ulus  for  this  determination  was  the  enthusiasm  of  a  teacher, 
the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Linford,  who  some  years  later  became 
president  of  the  college.  Linford  was  young,  energetic,  and 
scholarly.  He  taught  thoroughly,  but  he  brought  to  his 
teaching  the  spark  of  inspiration  which  kindled  a  fire  of 
determination  in  the  heart  of  a  country  boy. 

Returning  home  the  following  spring,  David  spent  the 
summer  on  the  ranch  as  usual.  He  still  retained  his  ranch" 
man's  enthusiasm  for  animals  and  growing  crops,  and  he 
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nearly  wept  when  he  found  that  in  his  absence  his  favorite 
team  had  been  allowed  to  winter  out  and  had  become  poor 
and  shaggy. 

But  ranching  was  now  no  longer  a  permanent  goal.  He 
had  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  study  medicine.  His 
mother,  however,  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  plan  and  his 
father  was  doubtful.  Accordingly  the  latter  bought  an 
eighty-acre  farm  north  of  Paris,  a  tract  neither  fenced  nor 
cultivated.  He  gave  the  farm  to  David  and  his  elder  brother 
Oliver,  with  the  view  of  interesting  them  both  in  farming 
as  a  life  work.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  David  stay  at 
home  that  year  to  feed  cattle  on  the  island  where  the  father 
had  three  hundred  head  and  his  son,  Ez,ra,  about  eighty  head. 
As  had  been  his  lifelong  custom,  David  acceded  without 
complaint  to  his  father’s  request.  There  followed  a  last  busy 
year  of  ranching  of  which  he  writes: 

In  the  Fall,  with  my  brothers,  Oliver  H.  Budge  and 
Franklin,  both  of  whom  later  became  dentists,  I  went  down 
to  Nounan  Valley,  Idaho,  twenty  miles  north  of  Paris.  We 
hauled  sixteen  hundred  posts  and  poles  from  the  canyon 
using  two  teams.  The  posts  were  bored  and  the  poles  were 
rimmed  and  the  props  made  for  a  leaning  fence,  and  after 
that  was  completed  we  hauled  them  to  Paris  and  fenced  the 
eighty  acres  of  land.  I  then  proceeded  to  gather  in  the  cattle 
for  the  winter  from  the  ranges  and  the  round-ups  in  various 
places,  and  I  rode  the  ranges  until  I  had  gathered  them  all 
in.  I  “batched”  it  all  winter  with  the  services  of  Harry 
Welker,  a  mere  boy,  for  two  months,  who  assisted  me  in 
weaning  the  calves  and  feeding  the  cattle  and  especially  to 
haul  forty-two  loads  of  straw  from  the  Wardboro  farm,  a 
distance  of  about  six  and  one-half  miles,  which  I  fed  during 
the  coldest  weather.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  did,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  our  hardest  winters,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  barely  had  hay  enough  to  pull  through. 
During  that  winter  my  father  gave  me  a  mare  and  my 
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brother  Ezra  gave  me  a  mate  to  it  for  feeding  eighty  head 
of  his  cattle  through  the  winter.  This  made  me  a  very  fine 
team  of  Clydedales. 

When  spring  came  we  branded  and  earmarked  all  the 
cattle  and  had  them  ready  for  the  range.  A  week  or  so 
after,  I  got  up  one  morning  and  found  the  ranch  deserted 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  cows  and  calves;  the  re" 
mainder,  about  three  hundred  head,  having  swum  the  river 
during  the  night.  When  I  caught  up  with  them  the  next 
day,  they  had  passed  up  through  Ovid  and  Liberty,  a  dis" 
tance  of  about  twelve  miles,  on  their  way  to  the  summer 
range.  After  providing  for  the  few  that  were  left  I  got  my 
team  and  wagon  with  plenty  of  hay  and  grain,  food  and  my 
saddle  horse,  and  proceeded  to  overtake  the  cattle,  camping 
with  them  in  their  summer  range  until  they  were  sufficiently 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Following  this  I  proceeded 
to  Paris  and  began  with  the  farm  work,  breaking  up  eighty 
acres  of  ground  and  performing  the  usual  duties  during  the 
farming  and  haying  season  until  the  fall  of  1894,  at  which 
time  I  offered  all  my  possessions  back  to  my  father  for  eight 
hundred  dollars.  When  he  saw  that  I  was  bent  on  going  to 
school  he  offered  to  send  me  to  Harvard  to  study  engineer" 
ing  instead  of  wanting  me  to  study  medicine,  but  in  reply 
I  told  him  that  there  were  only  two  things  I  would  care  to 
do.  My  first  choice,  which  far  exceeded  the  second,  was  to 
study  medicine;  my  second  choice  being  that  of  ranching. 
From  then  to  this  day  I  have  never  changed  my  mind. 

Returning  to  the  Brigham  Young  College  in  the  fall  of 
1894,  David  registered  for  all  the  advanced  work  he  could 
get  in  courses  leading  to  medicine.  Before  leaving  home  he 
had  sold  his  farm,  his  team,  three  cows  and  calves  and  eleven 
acres  of  hayland  to  his  father  for  eight  hundred  dollars  as 
he  had  proposed.  It  was  a  glorious  year,  free  from  all  other 
worries  except  studies.  David  found  time  to  participate  in 
the  school  activities  which  were  offered,  a  program  which 
seems  scanty  indeed  compared  with  the  tremendous  extra" 
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curricular  offering  of  today's  colleges  and  high  schools.  Con- 
trary  to  what  must  have  been  the  expectations  of  his  former 
mentor,  John  H.  Miles,  he  sang  in  the  glee  club  and  the 
choir.  The  leader  of  the  latter  organisation  was  the  late 
Melvin  J.  Ballard,  and  when  he  was  absent  David  took  his 
place  as  leader. 

The  only  athletic  sport  at  that  time  was  baseball,  in 
which  David  had  managed  to  make  himself  fairly  proficient 
after  working  hours  in  Paris.  That  spring  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  prove  his  prowess  behind  the  bat  which  was  his 
favorite  position. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  was  at  that  time  about 
the  same  sise  as  the  Brigham  Young  College  and  the  two 
schools  were  keen  rivals.  That  year  the  state  college  ball 
team  had  been  fitted  out  with  new  uniforms,  and  having 
had  a  successful  season  they  issued  a  challenge  to  any  team 
in  Cache  Valley  for  a  match  game.  An  albstar  team  was 
made  up,  consisting  of  representatives  from  leading  towns 
of  the  valley  and  from  Brigham  Young  College.  From  the 
latter,  two  players  were  chosen,  and  David  was  one  of  the 
two.  He  remembers  with  satisfaction  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  succeeded  in  humbling  their  rivals,  new  uniforms 
and  all. 

The  year  had  reduced  his  original  eight  hundred  dollars 
to  $675,  and  with  this  amount  in  reserve  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1895,  resolved  that  when  the  summer's 
work  was  over  he  would  turn  his  face  to  the  east  where 
dental  and  medical  colleges  offered  the  gateway  to  his  in¬ 
tended  career. 


Chapter  IV 

A  MEDICAL  STUDENT  IN  THE  GAY  NINETIES 

Six  hundred  and  seventydive  dollars  would  seem  like 
rather  an  insignificant  sum  on  which  to  begin  the  study  of 
medicine  today.  It  would  have  seemed  discouragingly  small 
to  David  Budge  in  the  late  summer  of  1895  if  it  had  not 
been  for  two  facts.  The  first  was  that  he  knew  pretty  well 
by  now  his  own  capacity  for  self-direction  in  the  interest  of 
a  future  goal;  the  second  was  that  he  knew  the  disposition 
of  his  father  toward  his  education,  and  his  willingness  to 
give  help  if  it  should  be  needed. 

Repeatedly,  in  public  addresses  and  in  family  conferences, 
William  Budge  had  emphasized  in  characteristic  Mormon 
fashion  the  intimate  relationship  between  knowledge-getting 
and  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul,  and  he  had  demon- 
strated  by  his  attitude  toward  his  own  large  family  that  his 
words  were  not  mere  rhetoric.  It  was  his  policy  to  see  to 
it  that  his  daughters  were  given  a  good  basic  schooling, 
supplemented  by  careful  home  training  in  the  household 
arts,  and  that  his  sons  should  have  every  opportunity  for 
whatever  advanced  education  they  wanted.  His  program 
has  borne  fruit  in  the  fact  that  all  of  his  thirteen  daughters 
are  excellent  housekeepers  and  that  of  his  twelve  sons  nine 
have  taken  advanced  degrees  in  eastern  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

When  David  turned  his  face  eastward  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  of  1895,  his  brother  Alfred,  Aunt  Lizzie's  second  son, 
had  already  finished  his  law  course  at  Ann  Arbor,  seat  of 
the  state  university  of  Michigan,  and  had  started  on  the 
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career  as  a  jurist  which  was  to  carry  him  eventually  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court.  His 
reports  of  conditions  at  Ann  Arbor  had  led  his  father  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  David, 
too,  to  take  his  professional  training. 

Before  leaving  home,  David  had  carefully  mapped  out 
a  course  whereby  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  finance  his  training. 
In  Idaho  at  that  time  no  license  was  required  for  the  pram 
tice  of  dentistry.  No  dentist  was  practicing  in  those  days  in 
Paris  or  anywhere  else  in  the  southwestern  end  of  Bear  Lake 
Valley,  so  he  concluded  that  there  should  be  enough  work 
available  during  the  summers  to  enable  him  to  augment  com 
siderably  his  reserves  of  cash  to  carry  him  through  his  course 
in  medicine. 

Accordingly  he  had  decided  to  take  out  a  degree  in  den" 
tistry  first  of  all.  He  felt  confident  that  after  two  years  of 
training  he  could  handle  the  common  dental  ailments  and 
that  by  returning  to  Paris  each  summer  he  could  build  up 
a  comfortable  practice. 

The  expedients  resorted  to  by  college  students  to  pay 
their  transportation  to  and  from  school  have  always  been 
a  source  of  some  amusement  to  others  and,  not  infrequently, 
of  some  adventure  to  themselves.  Before  the  day  of  the 
automobile,  American  college  boys  have  been  known  to 
travel  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  even  by  means  of  what 
the  brotherhood  of  the  open  road  call  "side"door  pullmans,” 
or,  in  more  conventional  language,  by  stealing  rides  on 
freight  trains.  Today  they  may  be  seen  along  the  highways 
leading  to  college  towns  busily  engaged  in  "thumbing  their 
way.” 

David  Budge  met  the  problem  in  a  fashion  fully  in  keep" 
ing  with  his  lifelong  experience.  Shortly  before  time  for 
school  to  begin,  his  father  and  his  brother,  Esra,  loaded  four 
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Waiting  for  the  sheep  at  Soda  Springs 


Sheep  in  Soda  Springs  stockyards 
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cars  of  beef  cattle  for  the  Omaha  market.  It  was  a  rule  of 
the  railroads  that  if  a  stockman  shipped  two  cars  of  live' 
stock  he  was  entitled  to  send  a  man  to  accompany  them  to 
their  destination,  from  which  point  the  attendant  was  to  be 
given  a  ticket  home  by  day  coach.  The  shipment  of  four 
cars  by  the  Budges  thus  entitled  them  to  two  tickets  to 
Omaha  and  return.  One  of  these  was  used  by  Ezra  and  the 
other  by  David. 

To  a  youth  who  had  lived  his  entire  life  among  the 
Mormons  and  to  whom  Salt  Lake  City  had  seemed  the  sum 
of  magnificence  and  size,  the  prospect  must  have  appeared 
an  adventurous  one.  His  mother  and  Belle,  his  eldest  sister, 
drove  to  Montpelier  to  bid  him  goodbye  and  he  remembers 
how  his  mother  wept  when  she  saw  her  son  pulling  out  of 
the  station  on  top  of  a  cattle  car  bound  for  the  East. 

In  his  biographical  sketch  he  describes  the  journey  and 
gives  his  reaction  to  his  first  contact  with  “gentile”  customs: 

We  rode  in  the  caboose  car  while  the  train  was  in  mo' 
tion,  and  when  it  stopped  we  were  supposed  to  run  ahead 
and  see  that  the  cattle  were  standing  up  and  in  good  condi' 
tion,  but  very  often  the  train  would  pull  out  when  we  were 
away  ahead  many  cars  from  the  caboose,  in  which  event  we 
would  climb  up,  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  to  the  top 
of  the  cattle  cars,  riding  there  until  the  next  stop  or  pen 
haps  running  and  jumping  from  one  car  to  another  while 
the  train  was  in  motion  until  we  arrived  at  the  caboose. 

Upon  arriving  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  we  made  the  first 
stop  to  feed  our  cattle,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  where  we  fed  them  again.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  I  became  highly  amused  because  during  the 
twelveTour  feeding  period,  while  walking  around  the  town, 
I  saw  an  old  lady,  I  would  say  about  eighty'three  years  of 
age,  without  any  teeth,  either  upper  or  lower,  smoking  a 
cormcob  pipe.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a 
woman  smoking  and  I  must  say  that  I  spent  some  time  peek' 
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ing  through  the  pickets  watching  her  sitting  on  the  front" 
door  steps  smoking  that  pipe. 

At  Omaha,  E^ra  sold  the  cattle  and  left  for  home  while 
David  set  out  for  his  destination.  At  that  time,  railroads 
were  not  compelled  by  law  to  refund  to  passengers  the  value 
of  any  unused  portions  of  railroad  tickets.  Accordingly  it 
was  a  common  practice  for  travelers  who  had  used  only  part 
of  a  round'trip  ticket  to  sell  the  unused  portion  to  pur" 
chasers  known  as  “ticket  scalpers,”  who,  in  turn,  would 
offer  them  for  sale  to  the  traveling  public  at  about  two" 
thirds  or  less  of  the  regular  fare  to  the  same  destination. 
Since  a  traveler  was  required  to  sign  his  ticket  at  the  time  of 
purchase  and  might  be  required  to  sign  again  at  the  time  of 
surrendering  it  to  the  conductor,  a  passenger  traveling  on 
a  scalper’s  ticket  was  obliged  to  learn  to  imitate  the  signa" 
ture  of  the  original  purchaser.  If  he  could  not  do  this  he 
might  be  ejected  from  the  train. 

Wishing  to  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible,  David  found  a 
scalper’s  office,  where  he  bought  a  ticket  for  Chicago.  Ar" 
riving  there  about  dark  he  had  no  notion  of  how  to  find  his 
way  about  or  of  where  to  go,  beyond  the  fact  that  E^ra, 
who  had  stayed  here  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  recom" 
mended  a  hostelry  known  as  the  City  Hotel.  Having  in" 
quired  the  way  to  the  hotel,  but  knowing  nothing  of  how 
to  reach  it  by  street  car,  he  set  out  on  foot,  walking  the  ten 
miles  through  what  he  later  learned  was  South  Clark  Street, 
one  of  the  toughest  and  most  dangerous  streets  in  Chicago 
at  that  time.  Ele  reached  the  City  Hotel  about  two  A.  M. 
where  he  got  a  cheap  room  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leav" 
ing  home  five  days  before,  he  slept  in  a  bed  with  his  clothes 
off. 

Before  leaving  home  David  had  heard  of  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  then  as  now  one  of  the  leading 
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dental  schools  in  America.  He  determined,  accordingly,  to 
visit  that  institution  while  in  Chicago.  On  inquiring  the 
way,  he  was  surprised  and  somewhat  chagrined  to  find  that 
he  must  retrace  most  of  the  route  he  had  traveled  on  foot 
the  night  before  and  to  learn  that  for  a  nickel  he  might  have 
saved  himself  the  entire  long  and  dangerous  walk. 

After  visiting  the  college  and  sizing  it  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  returned  to  the  central  part  of  town  where  he 
again  located  a  scalper's  office  and  bought  himself  a  ticket, 
this  time  for  Ann  Arbor.  At  the  Michigan  Central  station, 
where  he  arrived  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  found 
himself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  what  might  have  been 
a  somewhat  painful  adventure.  He  relates  the  incident  in 
his  own  words: 

While  I  was  standing  at  the  depot  that  afternoon,  wait" 
ing  for  the  train,  a  man  appeared.  It  being  common  for  stu" 
dents  to  congregate  at  this  depot  going  to  Ann  Arbor,  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  there,  and  I  replied  that  I  was.  He 
said  that  he  had  a  friend  about  two  blocks  away  who  had 
three  sons  attending  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  that  this  friend  wanted  to  send  a  parcel  down 
by  some  prospective  student  of  the  university.  He  told  me 
that  the  train  wouldn't  be  in  for  two  hours,  which  I  checked 
up  on  and  found  to  be  true.  Then  he  asked  me  to  accorm 
pany  him  about  two  blocks  over  to  where  this  man  lived, 
to  which  I  consented.  Before  leaving  home,  my  mother  had 
sewed  350  dollars  in  greenbacks  in  my  underwear  which  I 
had,  together  with  a  few  dollars  for  necessary  expenses,  to 
take  me  through  the  school  year.  I  walked  over  with  this 
man,  who  was  about  thirtydive  years  old  and  had  one  ear 
missing.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place  he  opened  the  door 
and  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  asked  me  to  enter,  which  of 
course  I  did  and  that  placed  him  behind  me. 

We  walked  down  the  hall  for  about  thirty  feet  where 
I  found  myself  in  a  wide"Open  gambling  den  with  a  beer 
parlor  and  plenty  of  women  and  tables  around  about  con" 
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veniently  located  for  swindling  purposes.  I  had  heard  of 
such  places  and  you  can  imagine  how  I  felt  when  I  found 
myself  in  a  trap.  I  didn’t  outwardly  show  the  least  anxiety 
and  sat  down  at  a  table  at  the  invitation  of  my  companion 
and  soon  figured  that  I  had  to  be  master  of  the  situation  to 
get  out  alive.  I  could  see  myself  being  stripped,  underwear, 
money  and  all,  and  thrown  into  the  back  alley,  so  I  immedi- 
ately  said,  before  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  talk:  “Will 
you  have  a  glass  of  beer?”  to  which  he  agreed.  While  I  was 
sipping  away  at  the  beer  with  great  caution,  he  reached 
over  and  picked  up  a  little  gold-colored  lock  and  said:  “Why 
someone  must  have  lost  this  lock,  and  by  the  weight  and  the 
color  it  must  be  gold.” 

I  followed  him  very  closely  during  his  attempts  to  open 
it,  but  having  no  key  it  appeared  that  he  could  not  open  it. 
Just  then  another  man  came  up  and  saw  him  trying  to  open 
the  lock  and  offered  to  bet  him  ten  dollars  that  he  could 
open  it  without  a  key.  At  a  convenient  time,  this  second 
man  disappeared  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  to  give  the 
first  an  opportunity  to  feel  me  out  and  hand  me  the  lock. 
I  took  it  and  exerted  every  possible  means  at  my  command 
to  open  it.  Then  I  immediately  said:  “You  bet  him  fifty 
dollars  for  you  and  fifty  dollars  for  me  that  he  can’t  open 
it  without  a  key,  and  I’ll  put  up  the  money  that  you  lack 
and  we’ll  each  make  fifty  dollars,  but  you  arrange  the  bet 
while  I  get  my  money  out  of  that  small  bag  you  saw  me 
check  at  the  parcel  room  at  the  station.” 

He  believed  me,  therefore  I  left  leaving  him  with  full 
confidence  that  I  would  return,  but  when  I  got  outside  I 
wasn’t  long  in  getting  down  to  the  depot  for  which  I  was 
very  thankful.  I  was  young  and  very  strong  and  active  and 
willing  to  fight  if  necessary,  therefore  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  I  had  to  wait  for  the  train  I  was  in  hopes  he 
would  appear  on  the  scene,  but  he  did  not.  He  was  beaten 
at  his  own  game,  but  I  learned  that  it  pays  not  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  total  strangers. 

David  took  the  train  for  Ann  Arbor  at  about  five  P.  M. 
arriving  there  the  following  morning.  Immediately,  his  little 
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red  satchel  in  hand,  he  proceeded  to  the  University  where 
he  looked  up  the  dental  department  and  compared  it  with 
the  other  buildings  of  the  medical  school  and  with  those  of 
the  Chicago  College.  The  comparison  was  a  disappoint" 
ment.  The  dental  building  was  a  small  frame  structure,  far 
inferior  to  most  of  the  other  campus  buildings.  Moreover, 
as  Ann  Arbor  was  a  small  city,  he  doubted  that  he  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  another  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  to 
pay  part  of  his  later  expenses  by  practicing  on  poor  people 
while  attending  school.  This  discontent  finally  led  to  an 
important  decision. 

He  presented  all  the  credits  he  had,  but  was  required  to 
take  a  written  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the 
school.  After  spending  about  five  days  at  Ann  Arbor,  he 
was  notified  that  he  was  eligible  for  admission.  He  accord" 
ingly  had  his  prosthetic  equipment  set  aside  for  him  at  the 
dental  station  and  got  in  line  to  pay  his  entrance  fees.  Just 
before  he  reached  the  window,  a  sudden  impulse  struck  him 
that  he  should  return  to  Chicago  and  enter  the  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  Immediately  he  whirled  out  of  line,  re" 
turned  to  his  rooming  quarters,  paid  his  bill  and,  with  his 
satchel  in  his  hand,  once  more  sought  a  ticket  scalper’s 
office. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  practicing  the  signa" 
ture  of  the  original  purchaser  of  the  ticket  which  proved 
fortunate  after  he  had  boarded  the  Chicago  train  that  eve" 
ning. 

Of  course  [he  writes]  when  riding  on  a  scalper’s  ticket, 
one  is  always  fearful  of  being  detected  which  would  mean 
being  ejected  from  the  train.  After  we  had  been  traveling 
a  short  distance,  the  conductor  came  around  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  tickets,  and  I  understood  him  to  say:  "What 
do  you  know?”  I  put  my  hand  up  to  my  ear,  as  if  I  were 
hard  of  hearing  and  said:  "What  did  you  say?”,  and  he 
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said:  “Where  are  you  going?"  I  answered:  “To  Chicago." 
He  asked  me  to  sign  my  name  to  my  ticket  and  I  signed 
the  other  fellow's  name  to  perfection  and  was  permitted  to 
proceed  to  Chicago  unmolested. 

At  Chicago  he  presented  his  certificate  of  admission  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  his  other  credentials,  and 
was  admitted  without  qualification  to  the  Chicago  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  as  a  freshman.  Greatly  worried  because 
of  the  decision  he  had  taken  contrary  to  his  father’s  ex- 
pressed  preferences,  the  newly-fledged  freshman  made  his 
way  to  a  rooming  house,  believing  that  a  good  night’s  sleep 
would  go  far  towards  reviving  his  spirits.  His  expectations 
were  dashed  however,  when,  after  a  two-hours’  sleep  he 
awoke  to  the  unpleasant  realisation  that  his  bed  was  liberally 
populated  with  a  vigorous  colony  of  bedbugs,  a  species  of 
insect  life  from  contact  with  which  Ann  Hyer  Budge’s  fas¬ 
tidious  housekeeping  had  hitherto  shielded  her  offspring. 

There  followed  a  careful  search  to  free  body,  clothes, 
and  belongings  from  their  unpleasant  tenants,  after  which 
David  tramped  the  streets  until  the  registrar’s  office  at  the 
college  opened  at  nine  o’clock  next  morning.  There  he  was 
told  that  there  was  a  young  man  from  Salt  Lake  City  who 
was  entering  for  his  second  year.  Overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  someone  from  near  home,  David  eagerly  sought 
out  the  student,  who  proved  to  be  J.  E.  Young,  a  grandson 
of  Brigham  Young,  and  son  of  Brigham  Young  Jr.,  at  whose 
home  David’s  father  had  often  stayed  while  in  Salt  Lake 
City  attending  conferences  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

After  introductions  were  complete,  Mr.  Young  said, 
“I’d  like  to  invite  you  to  stay  with  me,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
batch  it  and  live  in  an  inexpensive  room."  This  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opportunity  David  was  looking  for  as  he,  too,  felt 
the  imperative  need  of  saving  every  possible  penny. 
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The  young  men  left  immediately  to  look  for  a  suitable 
room  and  after  a  search  they  succeeded  in  finding  one  suited 
to  their  purposes.  It  was  a  room  about  ten  by  twelve  feet 
in  a  comparatively  new  building  and  in  it  there  was  a  small 
clothes  closet,  where  they  installed  a  twoTurner  gasoline 
stove  on  which  they  cooked  their  meals.  The  rest  of  the 
room  served  as  study  and  bedroom.  These  were  humble 
lodgings  enough,  but  they  were  within  the  reach  of  David’s 
purse  and,  most  gratifying  of  all  in  view  of  his  recent  ex' 
perience,  the  bed  could  be  slept  on  without  the  annoyance 
of  bedbugs.  A  few  days  later  he  received  an  answer  to  the 
letter  he  had  written  his  father  explaining  his  change  of 
plan.  The  elder  Budge  agreed  entirely  with  the  soundness 
of  David’s  judgment  and  said  that  the  change  was  agreeable 
with  him.  The  youth  could  now  settle  down  to  his  studies 
with  entire  contentment. 

He  met  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  passed  the 
examinations  for  the  first  quarter  with  a  high  record.  Urn 
able  because  of  the  distance  and  the  expense  to  return  home 
for  the  holidays,  he  remained  in  Chicago,  but  he  was  not 
idle.  Always  with  medicine  in  mind  as  his  ultimate  goal,  he 
was  happy  when  Dr.  L.  C.  Borland,  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  college,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  do  some  private 
work  in  dissecting. 

When  school  opened  for  the  winter  quarter  early  in 
January  1896,  David  did  not  feel  physically  well,  but  he 
entered,  nevertheless,  and  continued  until  January  17  when 
he  was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  hospital  with  typhoid  fever 
and  a  temperature  of  104  degrees.  For  two  weeks  he  lay 
delirious  under  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby 
whom  he  later  followed  in  practice  at  Logan.  He  remained 
at  the  hospital  for  six  weeks,  during  the  latter  part  of  which 
his  father  was  at  his  side.  President  Budge  remained  at  his 
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son’s  side  until  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  after 
which  the  young  man  returned  to  his  studies. 

From  the  hospital  he  was  taken  at  once  to  the  home  of 
Heber  J.  Sears,  then  a  student  in  medicine  and  later  a  physi- 
cian  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Dr.  Sears  and  his  wife  made 
David  a  member  of  their  family,  showering  upon  him  the 
care  and  affection  he  needed,  and  seeing  to  it  that  he  had 
the  foods  which  a  convalescent  from  typhoid  fever  requires. 
Another  friend  who  stood  by  him  during  this  time  and  was 
his  counselor  during  his  dental  studies  was  Emil  B.  Isgreen, 
then  a  Junior  at  Rush  Medical  College,  and  later  also  a 
doctor  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  lifelong  friendship  with  these 
two  men  attests  David’s  gratitude  for  the  kindnesses  they 
showed  him. 

He  was  weak  and  emaciated  and  his  hair  had  fallen  out 
from  the  effects  of  the  fever,  but  he  went  resolutely  to  work 
to  prepare  himself  for  special  examinations  in  the  work  he 
had  missed.  By  spring  he  had  completed  all  but  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  his  freshman  year  in  dentistry.  The  remain- 
der  he  made  up,  partly  by  staying  over  and  partly  during 
the  early  part  of  his  second  year. 

Returning  to  Omaha  on  a  scalper’s  ticket  he  presented 
himself  at  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  had  carefully  kept  the  return  ticket  which  he 
had  earned  the  fall  before  by  accompanying  the  cattle  train 
to  Omaha,  but  the  ticket  was  now  out-dated.  David  told  the 
president  of  his  illness  and  of  his  dental  studies  in  Chicago, 
and  the  railroad  official  generously  validated  his  ticket  to 
Montpelier.  With  the  last  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pockets, 
he  bought  ten  cents  worth  of  cheese  and  fifteen  cents  worth 
of  crackers.  This  was  his  food  for  the  two  days  and  a  night 
of  his  return  trip  in  the  day  coach  to  Montpelier,  Idaho. 
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At  home  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  medh 
cinal  value  of  fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  and  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  ranch  life.  Autumn  found  him  completely  re' 
stored  to  health  and  ready  for  his  second  year  of  dentistry. 

This  time  his  transportation  problem  was  simplified  by 
his  getting  a  job  on  a  cattle  train  bound  for  Chicago.  Quayle 
brothers  of  Dingle  were  the  owners  of  the  cattle  and  the 
train  was  made  up  in  Montpelier.  While  David  was  on  his 
way  across  the  valley  to  catch  the  train  an  incident  occurred 
which,  although  it  gave  him.  the  thrill  of  a  fast  and  danger' 
ous  ride,  also  gave  him  the  satisfaction  of  coping  successfully 
with  one  of  the  common  annoyances  of  horse  and  buggy 
travel.  He  writes: 

There  are  some  incidents  of  pleasure  connected  with  any 
strenuous  effort,  and  right  here  I  would  like  to  relate  one: 
My  brotherdridaw,  Edward  F.  Davis,  of  Paris,  Idaho,  was 
kind  enough  to  drive  me  to  Montpelier,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  reach  Montpelier  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  train  was  about  to  leave.  Soon  we  over' 
took  three  boys  in  a  two'seated  buggy  driving  in  the  same 
direction,  and  across  a  cut'off  which  we  also  took  in  order 
to  reach  Montpelier  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  we  were 
about  half  way  between  Montpelier  and  Paris,  down  in  the 
bottoms,  we  tried  to  pass  these  boys  but  they  would  neither 
drive  faster  nor  let  us  pass  them.  My  brotherundaw  knew 
of  a  deep  ditch  about  a  half  mile  ahead  of  us  and  we  pulled 
out  to  the  side  and  gave  them  a  race.  We  went  around  the 
end  of  the  ditch  and  they,  not  being  familiar  with  it,  ran 
right  into  it,  disconnecting  the  front  from  the  back  wheels 
of  the  vehicle  and  scattering  them  all  over  the  ground.  We 
then  proceeded  on  to  Montpelier  without  stopping  to  see 
what  became  of  them. 

Entering  college  for  his  second  year  he  met  with  an 
agreeable  surprise.  Dean  Truman  W.  Brophy,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  oral  surgeons  of  the  day,  annually  chose  as 
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his  personal  assistants  the  two  highesUranking  students  of 
the  previous  year’s  freshman  class.  When  the  appointments 
for  the  year  were  announced,  David  was  deeply  gratified  to 
find  that  he  was  one  of  the  two,  chosen  from  a  class  of  165 
students.  This  opportunity  for  direct,  personal  supervision 
by  a  distinguished  oral  surgeon  proved  an  inestimable  boon 
to  the  young  student.  In  later  years,  he  himself  was  to  attain 
eminence  in  the  treatment  of  mouth  deformities  and  he  at" 
tributes  a  large  part  of  his  success  to  this  early  discipline. 

This  year  also  he  took  another  important  step  toward 
his  goal  of  medicine  by  enrolling  for  classes  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College.  At  this  time  both  Rush  and  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  were  departments  of  the  same 
university.  Rush  College  was  situated  just  across  the  street 
on  the  opposite  corner  from  the  dental  college,  so  that  it 
was  possible  for  David  to  register  for  medical  classes  at  any 
hour  which  did  not  conflict  with  his  dental  studies. 

During  this  second  year  he  successfully  completed  his 
courses  in  both  schools,  spending  his  Christmas  holidays  as 
before  in  performing  dissections.  Two  months  before  the 
close  of  school,  his  aptness  was  again  recognised  when  he 
became  the  second  man  in  the  class  to  enter  the  college  in" 
firmary  for  work  on  living  patients.  This  gave  him  consider" 
able  added  experience  in  preparation  for  his  work  of  the 
coming  summer.  By  this  time  he  had  gained  sufficient  skill 
to  feel  that  he  was  qualified  to  begin  private  practice  on  a 
small  scale.  Accordingly  he  bought  a  portable  dental  chair 
for  eight  dollars  which  he  set  up  in  his  room.  There  on 
holidays  and  Sundays,  he  filled  and  cleaned  teeth  to  help 
pay  his  expenses. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  shipped  his  chair  to  Paris,  and 
after  traveling  to  Omaha  on  a  scalper’s  ticket  he  again  was 
permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  President  of  the  Union 
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Pacific  to  return  to  Montpelier  on  the  ticket  he  had  earned 
the  previous  autumn. 

Arriving  at  Paris  he  set  up  office  in  a  small  building 
which  sat  astride  a  canal  across  Main  Street  from  Bear  Lake 
Stake  Tabernacle.  Cleaning,  filling,  and  extracting  teeth  and 
making  false  teeth,  he  not  only  handled  cases  which  came  to 
his  office,  but  added  to  his  practice  by  hauling  his  equip' 
ment  by  horse  and  buggy  to  the  towns  of  the  valley,  setting 
up  his  chair  for  a  few  days  in  each  town.  He  recalls  with 
some  amusement  that  the  dental  plates  he  fashioned  that 
summer  were  more  durable  than  artistic.  His  first  set  were 
made  for  Samuel  Matthews,  Sr.,  of  Liberty.  Later,  when 
he  had  become  more  proficient,  he  offered  to  make  Mr. 
Matthews  a  new  set  free.  By  that  time,  however,  the  old 
gentleman  had  become  so  attached  to  his  dentures  that  he 
declined  the  offer.  He  wore  them  to  his  grave. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  David  had  built  up  a  thriving 
practice  and  had  been  able  to  save  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  toward  his  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 

When  the  autumn  of  his  third  year  came,  he  was  happy 
to  know  that  he  was  again  to  have  the  company  of  one  of 
his  brothers  on  the  return  journey  by  livestock  train.  Jesse, 
Aunt  Julia’s  only  son,  had  decided  to  enter  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  This  time  the  boys 
were  to  have  what  was  an  entirely  new  experience  to  them 
both.  A.  J.  Nolan,  a  prominent  sheep  man,  was  loading 
sheep  at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho  and  he  permitted  the  two 
brothers  to  accompany  them  to  their  destination.  They  rode 
in  a  buckboard  down  through  Nounan  Valley  to  Soda 
Springs  where,  finding  that  the  sheep  had  not  arrived,  they 
slept  out  several  nights  near  the  railroad  tracks  by  the  stock' 
yards.  When  the  cars  were  loaded,  David  introduced  his 
younger  brother  to  the  routine  of  the  stock  train,  the 
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monotony  of  which  was  varied  when  the  two  brothers 
herded  their  charges  on  the  plains  of  the  Platte  River. 

At  Chicago  he  introduced  him  also  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  scalper's  ticket  business  and  accompanied  the  boy  to 
Ann  Arbor  where  he  saw  him  matriculated  in  the  school 
of  law.  Then  he  returned  to  Chicago  for  his  final  year  in 
dental  college  and  continued  his  studies  in  medicine. 

This  year  he  was  able  to  eke  out  his  reserves  as  before 
by  taking  private  patients  in  his  rooms  on  Sundays  and  hoik 
days.  He  also  earned  a  little  by  teaching  anatomy  to  the 
junior  class.  By  this  time  he  had  established  a  reputation 
for  friendliness  and  good  fellowship  so  that  he  had  many 
friends  among  both  the  dental  and  the  medical  college  sUr 
dents.  This  reputation  proved  helpful  to  him  when  the 
mistress  of  a  boarding  house  offered  him  free  board  for  keep' 
ing  her  tables  full  of  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  David  received  his  degree  as 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  graduated  with  honors,  re' 
ceiving  a  special  certificate  in  anatomy.  His  grades  averaged 
ninety'eight  percent.  By  this  time  he  had  completed  enough 
work  in  medicine  that,  by  adding  the  courses  in  dentistry 
which  he  was  able  to  transfer,  he  lacked  only  a  few  sub' 
jects  of  having  finished  his  sophomore  year  in  that  second 
field. 

When  school  closed,  Jesse  came  back  to  Chicago  from 
his  freshman  year  at  Ann  Arbor  and  the  two  returned  home 
in  the  usual  way  by  chair  car.  Once  more  David,  now  able 
without  embarrassment  to  hear  himself  called  Doctor, 
opened  his  office  in  Paris.  By  now  his  practice  was  large 
enough  that  he  did  not  have  to  travel  as  extensively  as  he 
had  done  during  the  previous  summer.  He  did  set  up  his 
office  for  a  few  days  in  Laketown,  however,  where  Joseph 
Irwin,  country  correspondent  par  excellence  reported  his 
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visit  to  the  Evanston,  Wyoming  News- Register  of  August 
6,  1898.  Mr.  Irwin  whose  droll  wit  and  irrepressible  rhymes 
made  his  contributions  an  eagerly-awaited  feature  of  the 
country  weeklies  in  nearby  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
wrote: 

Dr.  D.  Budge  is  at  the  Hotel  de  Kearl,  plying  his  forceps 
and  getting  a  large  patronage.  If  there  is  any  popularity  in 
tootlvpulling,  he  gets  a  full  share  and  from  what  we  hear, 
deserves  it.  Friend  David  was  a  leading  graduate  from  the 
Chicago  college  of  dental  surgery  and  knows  a  thing  or  two 
more  than  just  “yanking”  out  a  tooth. 

That  summer  his  younger  brothers  were  kept  busy  away 
from  home  so  the  newlyffiedged  D.D.S.  took  over  the  milk' 
ing  and  other  chores  at  his  mother's  home.  His  office  hours, 
he  recalls,  were  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
eleven  or  twelve  at  night.  He  had  equipped  his  office  with 
a  better  chair,  bought  at  the  cost  of  238  dollars,  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  which  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per 
month. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  he  and  Jesse  again  rode  a 
sheep  train  to  Chicago  where  the  younger  brother  went  on 
to  Ann  Arbor  while  David  enrolled  as  a  junior  at  Rush. 
Having  added  considerably  to  his  reserve  of  cash  by  his 
summer’s  practice  and  being  permitted  again  to  earn  his 
board  by  keeping  the  boarding  house  tables  full  of  students, 
he  could  now  devote  his  full  time  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  make  up  the  subjects  he  lacked  besides 
carrying  the  full  junior  course. 

Again,  as  in  previous  years,  he  spent  his  Christmas  hoik 
days  doing  dissections.  He  had  resolved  to  know  fully  the 
details  of  the  human  anatomy,  and  the  minute  knowledge 
he  acquired  during  these  holiday  periods  later  proved  of 
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priceless  worth  when  he  was  confronted  with  difficult  prob- 
lems  in  surgery. 

But  the  holidays  were  not  always  unrelieved  work.  He 
usually  found  time  to  see  a  show  and  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch  he  mentions  two  that  he  particularly  remembers.  The 
first  he  saw  during  his  freshman  year  when  he  celebrated 
the  end  of  the  fall  quarter  exams  by  going  to  a  play  with 
some  Utah  friends.  He  has  no  particular  recollections  of 
the  show,  but  he  does  remember  that  they  sat  in  twenty-five- 
cent  seats  in  “nigger  heaven”  and  that  he  became  violently 
ill  with  pains  in  his  abdomen,  probably  from  eating  too 
many  peanuts. 

The  second  show  he  remembers  was  one  he  saw  with 
Jesse  during  the  holidays  of  the  latter’s  freshman  year.  Much 
to  their  horror  the  boys  found  themselves  at  a  burlesque 
house  where  ladies  exhibited  rather  more  of  their  figures 
than  was  thought  decorous  in  the  gay  nineties.  Judged  in 
the  light  of  present-day  fashions,  the  exhibition,  as  David 
remembers  it,  was  tame  enough,  but  he  recalls  that  he  and 
his  brother,  as  became  the  sons  of  a  respectable  family,  left 
the  house  in  disgust. 

Even  the  grim  business  of  cutting  up  cadavers  had  about 
it  an  occasional  touch  of  macabre  humor.  During  the  holi¬ 
days  of  his  junior  year  he  was  at  work  in  the  dissecting 
room  when  two  Mormon  missionaries  came  to  see  him. 
They  were  directed  to  the  door  of  the  pickling  house  where 
bodies  were  hung  up  by  the  ears  with  ice  tongs.  Visitors 
were  not  supposed  to  see  into  this  place,  but  the  custodian, 
knowing  that  David  was  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  look¬ 
ing  for  a  select  body  for  some  particular  dissections,  opened 
the  door  and  directed  them  inside.  The  two  elders  were  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  sight  of  all  the  bodies,  and  their  consternation 
was  not  abated  when  they  saw  their  friend  advancing  to- 
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ward  them,  pushing  aside  the  corpses  as  he  came  and  with 
his  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  dead  woman.  On  another 
occasion  when  two  of  the  missionaries  were  visiting  him  in 
the  dissecting  room,  one  of  the  students  cut  off  the  ear  of 
a  cadaver  and  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
visitors. 

That  spring  he  returned  to  Paris  again  with  his  brother, 
Jesse.  Here,  for  the  last  time  he  opened  up  his  small  two- 
room  office.  There  was  no  need  this  year  for  him  to  ride 
about  from  town  to  town  to  pick  up  business.  Patients 
came  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  with  the  chores  at  home 
which  he  again  had  to  perform,  he  had  more  work  than  he 
was  able  to  do. 

By  this  time  Thomas,  his  younger  brother,  had  decided 
to  follow  in  David’s  footsteps  and,  since  the  latter  had  only 
one  year  to  finish  for  his  degree  in  medicine,  he  determined 
to  give  up  his  dental  practice  and  to  turn  his  equipment 
over  to  Thomas  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  ready  to  practice. 
Accordingly,  when  time  came  to  start  east  in  the  fall  of 
1899,  there  were  three  of  the  Budge  brothers  waiting  at 
Soda  Springs  for  a  sheep  train  to  Chicago.  Again  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  A.  J.  Nolan  and  the  boys  took  up  their 
day-and-night  vigil,  over  their  woolly  charges.  The  trip  to 
Omaha  was  uneventful  except  for  the  fact  that  at  Schuyler, 
Nebraska  they  were  given  a  scare  when  the  sheep,  which 
they  had  driven  into  the  hills  to  gra^e,  became  restless  and 
stampeded  to  the  river  across  the  railroad  tracks  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  they  crossed  without  being  struck  by  a  train. 

At  Omaha  the  boys  met  with  an  experience  which, 
though  it  must  have  caused  them  some  concern  at  the  time, 
the  three  brothers  look  back  upon  with  a  keen  relish  of  its 
humor.  A  glance  at  a  tintype  photograph  taken  at  the  time 
in  Omaha  shows  that  the  boys  might  very  easily  have  be- 
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come  involved  in  such  an  adventure.  In  going  east  with 
sheep  or  cattle  they  always  wore  the  oldest  and  roughest 
clothes  they  had,  since  at  the  end  of  the  trip  they  would 
simply  throw  this  outfit  away  and  don  a  complete  change 
of  clothing  from  the  skin  out.  After  a  week’s  journey  it  was 
not  surprising  that  none  of  them  were  precisely,  like  Harm 
let,  “the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.” 

David  writes: 

When  we  arrived  at  Omaha  there  happened  to  be  a 
state  fair  on  and  the  uniformed  and  ununiformed  police 
were  active  in  a  search  for  desperadoes.  We  decided,  while 
waiting  for  the  train  to  Chicago,  to  walk  around  the  town, 
and  while  we  were  walking  along  the  sidewalk  in  a  leisurely 
manner  a  man  in  citizen’s  clothing  stepped  up  and  asked  me 
where  we  were  going,  to  which  I  replied:  “Down  the 
street.”  He  said:  “Where  else  are  you  going?”  I  said: 
“Down  the  street.”  I  thought  he  was  very  impertinent, 
therefore  I  was  reluctant  in  giving  him  any  information.  He 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  started  to  take  me  in  a  saloon, 
asking  my  brothers  to  follow,  but  I  held  back  and  refused. 
He  showed  me  a  star  and  said  he  was  a  fly  cop.  I  told  him: 
“All  right,  well  go  down  to  that  man  in  uniform  on  that 
corner  a  block  away.”  This  was  agreeable,  therefore  we  felt 
secure  in  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  law. 

When  we  got  to  the  bluecoat  they  put  in  a  call  for  a 
patrol  wagon  and  in  a  few  minutes  here  came  a  grey  team 
down  the  street  as  hard  as  it  could  run  to  where  we  were 
located.  They  roughly  put  us  in  the  patrol  wagon,  this  man 
cursing  and  using  all  kinds  of  bad  language,  saying  that  he 
would  make  us  sweat  it  out. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  police  station  we  occupied  the 
three  chairs  opposite  the  captain,  and  the  man  who  brought 
us  in  introduced  us  as  probable  criminals  and  said  that  we 
needed  definite  investigation. 

On  the  way  down  to  the  police  station  I  secretly  told 
my  brothers  that  their  name  was  Jones.  The  captain  asked 
me,  at  the  police  station,  where  I  was  from  and  I  told  him 
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from  Paris,  Idaho.  He  asked  me  my  father’s  business,  and 
I  told  him  a  preacher  and  state  senator.  He  then  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  Chi' 
cago  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my  last  year  in  medicine 
at  Rush  Medical  College.  He  then  asked  me  what  my 
occupation  was.  I  told  him  that  outside  of  being  a  student, 
I  was  a  graduate  dentist  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  He  asked  me  who  these  other  two  men  were  and 
I  told  him  they  were  my  brothers.  He  thereupon  asked  my 
brother  Jesse  if  he  was  a  brother  to  me  and  T.  B.  He  said 
he  was.  The  police  said:  “You  don’t  look  like  it.’’  He  asked 
him  his  name  and  he  said  Jones.  Asked  where  he  was  from 
he  said  Paris,  Idaho,  and  when  asked  about  his  occupation 
he  answered  that  he  was  a  student  going  to  Ann  Arbor  to 
complete  his  senior  year  in  the  study  of  law. 

At  this  point,  the  man  who  brought  us  in  gave  a  weak 

laugh  and  said  to  his  fellow  policeman:  “They  are . liars, 

and  we’ll  put  them  in  the  cooler  and  give  them  the  third 
degree,”  whereupon  the  captain  asked  T.  B.  where  he  was 
going  and  he  told  him  to  Chicago  to  study  dentistry.  The 
captain  asked  if  we  had  any  credentials  and  with  that  I  and 
brother  Jesse  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  captain  and 
said  in  a  quiet  tone:  “Our  name  is  not  Jones,  it  is  Budge,  but 
the  reason  for  telling  you  it  was  Jones  is  because  we  knew 
there  was  nothing  to  this  arrest  and  if  it  got  in  the  papers 
our  father  and  mother  would  worry  themselves  to  death  due 
to  the  notoriety,  even  though  not  true.”  I  had  all  the  ere' 
dentials  necessary,  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surg' 
ergy  as  well  as  from  Rush  Medical  College.  This  identified 
me  in  keeping  with  my  statements  to  the  captain  of  the 
police.  My  brother  Jesse  presented  him  with  credentials 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  we  also  told  him  we  had  accompanied  a 
load  of  sheep  from  Soda  Springs  to  Omaha,  and  by  the  looks 
of  our  dress  we  were  entitled  to  be  arrested,  and  therefore 
we  were  not  offended.  The  captain,  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  our  explanation  and  credentials  of  identification,  called 
a  policeman  and  told  him  to  get  the  best  team  in  the  depart' 
ment  and  drive  us  around  the  city  and  show  us  the  points 
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of  interest,  leaving  us  at  the  railroad  station  at  the  end  of 
the  tour. 

The  brothers  went  on  to  Chicago  where  Jesse  took  the 
train  for  his  final  year  at  Ann  Arbor  while  David  and 
Thomas  settled  down  together  in  a  room  a  block  from  the 
two  colleges.  While  the  younger  brother  entered  upon  his 
freshman  year  in  dentistry,  David  started  on  the  final  lap 
to  his  long'sought  goal. 

The  year  was  uneventful  and  in  the  spring  he  was 
awarded  his  M.D.  He  had  completed  in  five  years  two 
courses  of  study  which,  in  the  aggregate,  should  have  taken 
seven.  It  had  been  hard,  grueling  toil  with  little  respite  and 
practically  no  time  for  recreation. 

A  few  days  later,  Jesse  came  on  from  Ann  Arbor.  He 
too  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  studies,  having  been  awarded 
his  Bachelor  of  Laws.  They  had  both  resolved  to  settle  in 
Logan  where  they  had  decided  to  room  together  and  to 
share  their  first  earnings  on  an  equal  basis.  Before  they 
should  start,  however,  they  had  resolved  to  take  a  short 
vacation  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  they  planned  to  visit 
friends  and  to  go  to  the  beach  at  Saltair  for  a  welbearned 
rest  from  the  labors  of  their  last  year’s  studies. 

They  reached  Salt  Lake  on  Saturday  afternoon.  As  they 
were  walking  along  the  street  they  met  Dr.  E^ra  C.  Rich,  a 
former  Bear  Laker,  then  practicing  medicine  in  Ogden.  He 
asked  Dr.  Budge  if  he  had  come  to  Salt  Lake  to  take  the 
state  board  medical  examination  on  Monday.  This  was  the 
first  David  had  heard  that  the  examination  was  scheduled 
for  that  date.  To  miss  it  then  would  mean  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  six  months  before  he  could  take  the  examina- 
tion.  All  thoughts  of  a  vacation  were  laid  aside  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  tests,  even  though  he  should  have  only 
a  little  more  than  a  day  to  prepare  himself. 
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His  older  brother  Arthur,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
city,  advanced  him  the  fifteemdollar  fee  required  to  admit 
him  to  the  examination.  He  passed  with  a  good  rating  and 
was  glad  that  that  part  of  his  worries  were  over. 

Financially,  however,  his  worries  were  not  at  an  end.  He 
had  been  forced  to  use  up  all  his  reserves  and  to  borrow  five 
hundred  dollars  which  he  had  also  used.  All  he  had  left 
were  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in  and  a  ticket  to  Logan.  Stop" 
ping  at  Ogden  on  his  way,  he  again  met  Dr.  Ezra  C.  Rich 
who,  learning  of  his  straits,  loaned  him  a  hundred  dollars 
with  which  to  get  started. 

In  Logan  he  stayed  a  day  or  so  with  his  sister  Julia, 
and  there  he  heard  of  a  lumber  wagon  which  was  going  to 
Paris  by  way  of  Emigration  Canyon.  The  young  doctor 
was  glad  of  the  ride,  but  his  father,  having  been  informed 
of  his  intentions  in  a  wire  from  Julia,  sent  his  brother  Frank' 
lin  with  a  buggy  to  meet  him.  They  met  at  the  top  of  the 
famous  Danish  dugway,  just  at  the  summit  leading  down 
to  Bear  Lake  Valley.  Thus  it  was  that  the  young  doctor  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  birthplace  in  a  fashion  which,  all 
things  considered,  must  have  seemed  rather  more  appro' 
priate  to  his  newly^acquired  dignity. 

Until  a  few  months  of  his  graduation  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Oliver  S.  Ormsby  who  had  been  practicing  in  Logan  for 
three  years  since  his  graduation  from  Rush.  This  plan  was 
changed,  however,  when  Ormsby  decided  to  leave  for  study 
in  Vienna,  after  which  he  planned  to  join  the  faculty  of 
Rush  College.  Dr.  Budge  had  accordingly  made  up  his  mind 
to  start  practice  alone,  having  arranged  to  purchase  the 
equipment  of  his  friend  on  liberal  terms. 

After  a  few  days"  visit  at  home,  he  set  out  once  more 
for  Logan.  He  still  owned  the  little  one-horse  buggy  which 
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he  had  used  during  his  days  as  a  traveling  dentist.  His 
father  gave  him  a  horse  and  with  this  equipage  he  drove 
back  to  his  future  home.  He  arrived  at  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Julia,  at  10:30  A.  M.  July  12,  1900.  An  hour  later, 
at  the  home  of  Elias  Kimball  on  the  Island  he  attended  his 
first  confinement  in  Logan.  It  was  an  auspicious  beginning 
and  from  the  day  he  opened  his  office  in  two  small,  meagerly- 
furnished  rooms  east  of  the  Cache  Valley  Bank  to  the  day 
of  his  retirement  from  active  practice,  he  was  never  to  know 
what  it  was  to  lack  for  business. 


Chapter  V 

HORSE  AND  BUGGY  DAYS 

The  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  American  way 
of  life  during  the  past  forty  years  have  affected  no  other 
occupational  group  more  than  they  have  affected  physicians. 
These  changes  have  been  due  mainly  to  two  factors,  the 
development  of  the  automobile  with  the  resultant  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  nation’s  streets  and  highways,  and 
the  development  of  electricity  with  the  consequent  multi- 
plicity  of  home  conveniences  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  themselves. 

Hand-in-hand  with  these  developments  have  gone  the 
most  revolutionary  discoveries  in  the  field  of  health.  It 
seems  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  present  generation  of 
college  students,  for  example,  that  their  parents  were  reared 
in  homes  and  educated  in  schools  where  no  one  spoke  of 
vitamins  in  the  diet  or  of  the  use  of  X-rays  in  bone  surgery, 
and  where  only  the  vaguest  notions  of  common  sanitation 
prevailed. 

Doctors  now  in  training  have  in  mind  either  clinical 
work,  as  specialists  with  regular  hours,  or  general  practice 
in  which  minor  ailments  are  treated  at  the  doctor’s  office 
and  serious  illnesses  are  given  careful  hospitalization. 

The  nephews  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  and  his  associates 
who,  during  the  past  ten  years,  have  stepped  into  positions 
on  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  the  hospital  he  founded,  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  visualize  the  physical,  mental,  and  emo¬ 
tional  environment  into  which  he  moved  on  that  July  day 
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of  the  year  1500  when  he  opened  his  offices  in  Logan.  The 
date  is  symbolic.  The  new  century  had  barely  begun,  and 
it  was  to  see  the  development  of  a  new  epoch  in  medicine. 
Healing  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  in  some  measure 
an  art.  Like  the  other  arts  it  had  its  birth  in  primitive  rituals 
and  superstitions,  and,  because  of  the  emotions  which  attend 
them,  these  elements  of  the  occult  and  the  magical  have  died 
hard,  giving  place  reluctantly  first  to  common-sense  experi- 
ence  and  last  of  all  to  the  results  of  scientific  experimental 
tion. 

In  1900  much  of  the  treatment  of  disease  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  medical  men  who  began  practice  in  the  days  when 
state  examinations,  if  they  were  given  at  all,  were  simple, 
and  when  licensing  requirements  might  easily  be  evaded,  es- 
pecially  in  smaller,  more  isolated  communities.  A  consider- 
able  practice,  indeed,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  unlicensed 
herb  women  and  midwives  and  men  who  dispensed  "old 
family  remedies"  warranted  to  be  good  for  whatever  ailed 
one.  Much  of  the  treatment  of  disease  was  meted  out  at 
home  according  to  well-worn  proverbs.  There  were,  for 
example,  a  multitude  of  such  remembered  formulas  as  "Feed 
a  fever  and  starve  a  cold,"  or,  as  some  insisted,  the  reverse 
of  the  proposition.  Ailments  were  given  names  unknown  to 
medical  science  and  these  names  were  bandied  about  and  the 
diseases  prescribed  for  with  more  assurance  than  usually 
accompanies  a  modern  clinical  diagnosis. 

The  writers  brother,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward,  often  tells 
with  great  enjoyment  of  an  old  lady  in  one  of  the  towns  in 
Bear  Lake  Valley  whose  granddaughter  he  was  treating  for 
jaundice.  The  acute  nausea  which  accompanies  this  ailment 
had  greatly  frightened  the  girl  and  her  mother,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  attempted  to  reassure  them  by  telling  them  that  the 
malady  is  a  common  one  and  one  that,  with  reasonable  care, 
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it  is  almost  never  serious.  The  old  grandam  cackled  compla' 
cently  when  she  heard  the  doctor’s  words,  “That’s  what  I 
been  tellin’  ’em,”  she  said,  “they  ain’t  no  danger  as  long  as 
it’s  jist  the  yaller  janders  she’s  got.  But  when  it  turns  into 
the  black  janders  it  very  often  takes  ’em  off.” 

Physical  conditions  in  1 900  were  little  if  any  more  favor' 
able  to  effective  modern  medicine  than  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind.  All  roads  in  Cache  Valley  were  dirt  roads.  In 
spring  and  fall  they  were  deeply  rutted  with  wheehtracks 
and  in  places,  even  in  the  summer,  there  were  mudholes  into 
which  a  light  buggy  might  become  hopelessly  mired.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  dried  in  the  spring,  the  wheehtracks 
would  pound  into  deep  dust  which  would  rise  in  stifling 
clouds  behind  a  vehicle. 

The  only  towns  in  Cache  Valley  that  could  be  reached 
by  rail  were  towns  on  a  line  which  ran  from  Preston  through 
Logan  and  Mendon  to  Cache  Junction.  The  inter 'urban 
railroad  linking  Ogden  with  Preston,  Idaho  by  way  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  valley  was  not  completed  until  the  fall 
of  1915.  In  making  his  calls,  Dr.  Budge  would  cover  the 
entire  loop  of  southern  Cache  Valley.  Leaving  Logan  about 
9  A.  M.,  he  would  drive  to  Providence,  Millville,  Paradise, 
Avon,  Hyrum,  Wellsville  and  Mendon,  then  across  the  vah 
ley  to  Logan,  reaching  home  between  5  and  7  P.  M.  At 
each  town  he  would  call  on  five  to  ten  patients. 

There  were  no  hospitals  in  the  region,  so  during  the 
first  years  of  his  practice  when  a  case  requiring  serious  surg' 
ery  developed  the  patient  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  if  time 
permitted.  If  not,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  home 
with  whatever  sanitation  and  sterilisation  facilities  could  be 
improvised. 

The  writer  recalls  with  painful  vividness  a  major  opera' 
tion  that  he  underwent  at  his  home  in  Paris,  Idaho,  during 
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the  winter  of  his  twelfth  year.  A  severe  attack  of  pneu' 
monia  had  resulted  in  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  necessitating 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  one  rib  to  insert  a  drain.  My 
brother,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward,  who  was  then  practicing  in 
Paris,  attended  me  and  when  he  found  that  an  operation  was 
necessary  he  sent  for  the  subject  of  this  sketch  who  came 
from  Logan  by  rail  for  the  purpose.  They  were  also  assisted 
by  the  late  Dr.  D.  Orr  Poynter  of  Montpelier. 

My  mother’s  bedroom,  the  lightest  and  most  secluded 
room  in  the  old  farmhouse  where  I  was  born,  was  turned 
into  an  operating  room.  The  curtains  were  taken  from  the 
windows  and  everything  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
dusted.  The  operating  table  was  placed  alongside  of  the 
bed,  space  for  it  having  first  been  made  by  clearing  the  room 
of  all  other  furniture. 

A  few  years  later  when  my  older  sister  Enid  was  oper' 
ated  on  for  a  serious  attack  of  appendicitis  she  was  taken  to 
my  brother’s  own  home,  the  former  home  of  President 
Budge,  his  fatherdndaw,  and  there  again  he  called  in  Dr. 
D.  C.  Budge  to  assist  him.  This  time,  because  of  the  serious 
illness  of  my  sister,  a  trained  nurse  was  brought  in  to  care 
for  her. 

Doctors  who  undertook  to  practice  scientific  medicine 
under  conditions  such  as  these  were  as  truly  pioneers  as 
the  men  and  women  who  first  colonized  the  west.  They 
underwent  hardships  and  met  situations  which  taxed  their 
ingenuity  as  much  as  ever  the  physical  wilderness  of  the 
old  frontier  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  their  pioneer  f  orb  carers. 
And  their  deeds  bore  fruits  which,  though  less  obvious  on 
the  surface,  were  no  less  vital  in  the  story  of  man’s  long 
battle  for  a  more  livable  world. 

Dr.  Budge’s  first  encounter  with  the  popular  attitude 
toward  disease  came  soon  after  he  began  practicing.  Between 
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the  departure  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Ormsby,  and  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  Logan,  there  had  broken  out  among  people 
in  various  parts  of  Cache  Valley  a  sickness  accompanied  by 
a  rash.  Since  it  had  begun  to  appear  at  about  the  time  when 
American  soldiers  were  returning  from  the  Philippines,  the 
disease  was  popularly  being  called  Manila  itch.  The  name 
was  new  to  Dr.  Budge,  so  it  was  with  some  curiosity  that 
he  went  to  attend  a  man  from  Paradise,  a  small  town  south 
of  Logan,  who  was  reported  to  be  suffering  from  the  malady. 
He  found  that  the  man  really  had  smallpox  and  later  he 
made  the  same  diagnosis  for  other  cases  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  others  as  “Manila  itch.”  Knowing  well  the 
highly  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  he  urged  that  all 
cases  be  quarantined.  This  recommendation  involved  him  in 
a  sharp  controversy  both  with  the  old-line  practitioners  of 
the  valley  who  refused  to  accept  his  diagnosis,  and  with  the 
people  who  agreed  with  them.  Dr.  Budge  gives  in  his  own 
words  an  account  of  the  squabble  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  vindication  of  his  judgment: 

I  was  immediately  made  city  physician  by  Bishop  Am 
thon  Anderson,  then  mayor  of  Logan  City,  which  gave  me 
the  authority  to  quarantine  such  cases,  as  the  disease  was 
highly  contagious.  After  quarantining  these  cases,  which 
were  general  throughout  the  valley,  I  found  that  there  were 
no  city  or  county  rules  or  regulations  governing  the  isoH 
tion  of  contagious  diseases.  Therefore  it  was  one  of  my  first 
duties  to  write  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  governing 
such  cases  in  every  town  in  the  valley  and  have  them  am 
cepted  by  the  various  city  councils.  I,  however,  soon  con' 
vinced  the  people  that  I  was  right;  first  by  liberating  all 
people  who  had  been  vaccinated  at  any  time  of  their  lives 
from  quarantine,  keeping  the  rest  isolated,  assuring  them 
that  they  would  be  down  in  fourteen  days. 

After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  in  order  to  give  the 
people  time  to  prove  these  two  points,  I  had  no  further 
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trouble  except  in  one  case  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Logan  on 
the  Island  and  who  was  in  Omaha  at  the  time,  delivering 
some  beef  cattle  he  had  shipped.  In  his  family,  during  his 
absence,  I  found  that  his  wife  had  smallpox  and  immediately 
had  the  flag  put  up.  She  didn’t  think  much  of  my  diagnosis 
and  therefore  wired  her  husband  that  she  had  been  quaram 
tined  for  smallpox.  He  came  home  immediately  and  before 
going  home,  he  met  me  on  the  street  and  said:  “What  is  this 
that  I  have  heard  about  your  quarantining  my  wife  with 
smallpox?”  He  added  that  he  knew  better  and  that  Doctor 
So'and"So  was  treating,  naming  nine  families  around  and 
about  their  residence,  suffering  from  mountain  fever,  another 
disease  which  I  hadn’t  heard  much  about  before  coming 
to  Logan,  and  said  that  his  wife  had  the  same  thing. 
After  he  had  named  the  nine  families  I  told  him  that  I  hap' 
pened  to  be  the  doctor  treating  every  one  of  them:  that  they 
were  all  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  that  he  was  wrong 
again. 

I  also  told  him  that  if  he  went  home  I  would  see  that  he 
stayed  there  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  but  that  he  would 
surely  come  down  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  being  exposed 
in  his  own  home.  He  went  home.  (Three  or  four  days  after 
one  breaks  out  with  smallpox  he  feels  fairly  good.) 

One  night  he  took  his  wife  in  his  buggy  and  drove  to 
Franklin,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  the  night  so 
that  he  would  not  be  apprehended,  and  remained  there  two 
days  visiting  his  wife’s  folks  and  returned  home  in  the  night 
to  Logan.  In  fourteen  days  from  that  time  the  people  began 
to  get  sick  in  Franklin.  As  a  result  of  that  exposure  in 
Franklin  there  were  forty  cases  of  smallpox.  Then,  too,  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  this  man  took  very  sick  and  was  just 
beginning  to  think  that  I  was  right  in  my  diagnosis,  and 
therefore  sent  for  me  to  attend  him.  When  I  arrived  I  found 
that  he  was  suffering  from  smallpox  which  convinced  him 
that  I  was  right  in  the  very  beginning.  Later  on  I  reminded 
him  of  his  exposure  of  all  those  people  in  Franklin  for  which 
he  felt  greatly  humiliated  when  he  came  to  his  senses. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  above  quotation  of  the  disease 
known  as  mountain  fever.  From  the  days  when  the  pioneers 
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entered  Salt  Lake  Valley,  it  had  been  a  common  thing  for 
doctors  to  diagnose  this  ailment,  especially  during  the  late 
summer  months.  Indeed,  as  is  generally  known,  the  great 
pioneer  leader,  Brigham  Young,  was  himself  said  to  be  re' 
covering  from  an  attack  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the 
valley. 

This  disease,  too,  was  new  to  young  Dr.  Budge  when 
he  began  to  practice  in  Logan.  Examination  of  a  few  pa' 
tients,  however,  convinced  him  that  what  was  going  around 
was  nothing  more  obscure  than  typhoid  fever,  a  disease 
which,  as  he  knew  only  too  well,  was  spread  most  commonly 
from  drinking  water.  His  struggle  to  educate  the  people  in 
the  prevention  of  this  disease  is  also  told  in  his  autobiograph' 
ical  sketch: 

The  disease  soon  became  so  prevalent  that  I  was  treating 
sixtyTve  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  bed  at  one  time;  as  many 
as  thirteen  on  one  block  and  as  many  as  eleven  in  one  home, 
and  of  course,  this  disease,  lasting  from  twenty'one  days  to 
six  weeks,  was  a  great  hardship  on  the  people.  Of  course,  I 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  water  systems,  the 
people  depending  upon  wells  and  also  having  no  artificial  ice 
for  culinary  purposes,  but  depending  upon  the  various  ponds 
around  about  for  their  ice.  Particularly  was  it  true  that  our 
early  confectioneries  used  this  ice  in  dispensing  drinks  of 
various  kinds. 

I  immediately  advocated  adequate  water  systems  for 
Logan  city  and  other  towns  of  the  valley  and  kept  on  advo' 
eating  them  during  the  twelve  years  I  was  city  physician. 
My  purpose  was  to  prevent  sickness  if  possible.  I  therefore 
resorted  to  strict  quarantine  of  infectious  disease,  using 
chloride  of  lime  in  privies  and  excreta  from  typhoid  fever 
patients. 

I  took  Mayor  Lorenzo  Hansen,  for  whom  I  have  the 
most  profound  respect  and  love  for  his  untiring  cooperation 
in  all  matters  of  eradicating  sickness  and  disease  and  especi' 
ally  for  standing  so  closely  by  me  in  my  efforts  to  standardize 
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preventive  medicine,  down  to  inspect  the  lower  canal  in 
Logan  leading  to  the  north,  from  its  beginning  to  the  outer 
limits  of  Logan  city,  and  pointed  out  to  him  how  the  water 
from  this  canal  ran  down  through  a  gully  filled  with  old 
tin  cans  and  was  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  making  ice 
in  the  winter  time  to  be  used  for  culinary  purposes  the  fob 
lowing  summer. 

I  also  took  him  down  south  of  Logan  to  the  pond  oppo' 
site  the  corner  where  the  main  road  turns  to  go  to  Provb 
dence  on  the  left,  where  he  could  view  the  same  thing.  I 
told  him  that  we  must  have  the  people  discontinue  using  the 
ice  from  these  places  for  culinary  purposes.  The  use  of  ice 
from  the  pond  west  of  Logan  was  discontinued  and  the 
other  branded  for  the  time  being,  not  to  be  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  It  went  out  of  existence  the  following  year. 

The  confectioneries,  in  those  days,  in  using  this  ice,  were 
a  cause  of  the  distribution  of  typhoid  fever  far  and  near. 
Discontinuing  the  use  of  the  ice  from  these  two  ponds  and 
improvement  on  the  ice  taken  elsewhere,  eliminated  typhoid 
fever  at  least  eighty  per  cent. 

With  a  continued  effort  on  the  various  mayors,  the 
Logan  City  water  system  was  finally  installed  through  the 
activity  of  Mayor  Roy  Bullen.  Other  cities  followed  in  the 
installation  of  water  systems  so  that  today  typhoid  fever  is 
almost  a  rare  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Another  disease  which  at  this  time  was  causing  numer' 
ous  tragedies  throughout  the  valley  was  diphtheria.  The 
devastating  effect  of  this  disease  in  the  days  before  the  gem 
eral  use  of  antitoxins  is  hard  to  realise  today.  In  the  journal 
of  Thomas  Sleight,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  accounts  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  of  its 
devastating  effects  among  the  people  of  Bear  Lake  Valley  in 
the  early  days  are  shockingly  frequent.  Inside  the  front 
cover  of  one  of  Mr.  Sleight’s  ledgers  is  pasted  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  gives  the  formula  of  a  supposed  remedy — a 
grim  reminder  of  the  almost  constant  terror  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  inspired. 
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With  this  disease  also,  Dr.  Budge  waged  a  sharp  and 
successful  campaign  early  in  his  career: 

In  1901  and  1902  I  met  up  with  an  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria,  the  treatment  of  which  was  little  understood  prior  to 
that  time.  The  people  were  afraid  of  the  use  of  antitoxin 
and  were  being  treated  by  doctors  who  knew  little  more, 
inasmuch  as  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  was  never  used  ex- 
tensively  before  1900  anywhere  in  this  section.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  epidemic  the  death  rate  was  high,  but  I  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  use  diphtheria  antitoxin  on  all  my 
patients.  Often  I  did  this  over  the  objection  of  the  people, 
but  I  simply  told  them  if  they  wouldn't  allow  me  to  use 
antitoxin  they  had  better  get  some  other  doctor  because 
there  was  no  other  treatment  that  would  take  its  place. 
Finally  they  gave  in  and  when  they  saw  how  nicely  the  cases 
cleared  up,  especially  when  it  was  given  early,  and  saw  its 
effectiveness  when  given  in  immunising  doses  to  others,  they 
were  soon  convinced  that  we  were  on  the  right  track.  As  I 
remember  it,  I  treated  230  cases  and  the  only  ones  I  lost 
were  those  who  did  not  call  a  doctor  using  the  antitoxin  in 
time.  You  can't  blame  the  doctors  for  not  using  it  when 
it  was  not  known  up  to  that  time. 

I  remember  being  called  on  a  very  bad  case  of  diphtheria 
south  of  Logan  on  the  Providence  road  to  the  sugar  factory. 
The  patient  was  being  treated  by  another  doctor,  and  in  my 
desire  to  be  ethical  I  advised  the  people  that  I  would  go 
and  see  the  doctor  concerning  the  treatment.  This  I  did, 
leaving  it  to  the  doctor  to  follow  up  the  case.  He  disagreed 
with  me  on  the  use  of  antitoxin,  and  the  patient  died. 

Other  disorders,  now  fully  understood  by  the  public  but 
then  the  subject  of  more  or  less  mystification,  also  gave  the 
young  practitioner  grave  concern,  less  from  the  seriousness 
of  the  diseases  themselves  than  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  public  to  accept  a  correct  diagnosis.  Appendicitis  is  now 
a  malady  whose  cause,  symptoms,  and  care  are  so  well  known 
that  its  prompt  surgical  treatment  has  come  to  be  taken  for 
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granted.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  disease  was  almost 
a  complete  mystery  to  the  public  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
many  of  the  olddine  physicians.  As  a  consequence,  both 
diagnosis  and  treatment  were  often  a  matter  of  sheer  guess' 
work.  A  common  diagnosis  for  any  prolonged  abdominal 
pain  was  “inflammation  of  the  bowels.”  It  may  be  remem' 
bered  that  Brigham  Young,  according  to  the  medical  men 
of  the  time,  died  of  this  mysterious  affliction.  One  of  the 
common  treatments  for  most  abdominal  disorders  was  the 
administration  of  a  violent  laxative,  the  worst  thing  that 
could  be  done  if,  as  was  probable,  the  so'called  “inflamma' 
tion”  was  really  appendicitis.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  widespread  horror  of  appendectomy,  the  only  known  rem' 
edy.  Dr.  Budge  records  a  typical  case: 

I  remember  being  called  over  to  Millville,  a  small  town 
five  miles  south  of  Logan,  in  consultation  with  a  doctor  of 
the  old  school,  on  a  case  suffering  with  severe  pain  in  the 
lower  right  abdomen,  which  was  diagnosed  as  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  was  being  treated  for  the  same,  the  treat' 
ment  being  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  the  patient  should 
have  had.  I  diagnosed  the  case  as  appendicitis  and  so  told 
the  attending  physician,  advising  an  operation;  but  the  doc' 
tor  still  hung  to  the  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
Appendicitis  being  new  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
being  an  old  theory,  people  joined  in  with  the  doctor  and 
opposed  the  operation.  The  man  died  from  peritonitis  as 
the  result  of  a  ruptured  appendix. 

Another  common  diagnosis,  especially  of  children's  dis¬ 
orders,  was  that  they  had  worms.  Dr.  Budge  was,  of  course, 
aware  that  the  human  alimentary  canal  is  sometimes  in' 
fested  with  worms,  but  such  infestations  are  rare  and  he 
could  not  accept  the  common  reports  of  their  prevalence. 
Finally,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  people  of  this  common 
error,  he  offered  those  living  on  one  block  a  reward  of 
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twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  person  who  could  bring  him 
an  intestinal  worm.  “They  brought  me  all  kinds  of  jelly  and 
mucus,”  he  writes,  “but  no  worms.” 

During  his  term  as  city  physician,  Dr.  Budge  attacked 
another  problem  closely  identified  with  public  health.  On 
the  outskirts  of  Logan  were  two  slaughter  houses,  one  to 
the  north  and  one  to  the  south.  Never  having  been  ade¬ 
quately  regulated,  they  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  In 
the  slaughter  pens  he  saw  pigs  crippled  with  rheumatism 
and  hernia  and  cows  heavy  with  calf.  His  reports  of  these 
conditions  drew  little  attention  until  one  day  he  photo- 
graphed  a  fully-developed  calf  that  had  just  been  removed 
from  a  cow  which  had  been  butchered  for  market. 

He  insisted  on  a  new  slaughter  house  so  firmly  that  he 
finally  got  one  erected.  It  was  built  on  the  south  side  of 
Blacksmith’s  Fork  of  Bear  River,  near  the  old  Logan  sugar 
factory.  Although  it  lacked  the  conveniences  of  the  present 
modern  structure,  it  had  a  concrete  floor  and  walls  which 
could  be  kept  fairly  clean  and  sanitary. 

The  remoteness  of  Cache  Valley  from  any  kind  of  hos¬ 
pital  facilities  made  the  new  doctor’s  practice  a  particularly 
trying  one.  Dr.  Ormsby,  his  predecessor,  had  performed 
some  operations  in  private  homes,  and  Dr.  Budge  was  forced 
to  follow  his  example.  Meeting  emergencies  in  those  days 
of  slow  and  unsure  travel  often  involved  him  in  some  rather 
unorthodox  surgery.  He  cites  a  number  of  examples  in  his 
autobiography,  some  of  which  show  that  his  early  training 
in  horsemanship  was  by  no  means  a  waste  of  time  for  his 
future  career: 

In  the  fall  of  1900  a  young  lad  from  Clarkston,  who  was 
injured  by  a  drill  accident,  was  brought  to  Logan  for  treat¬ 
ment.  I  took  him  to  the  home  of  Grandma  Palmer,  the 
mother  of  my  good  friend  A.  H.  Palmer,  who  accommo¬ 
dated  people  in  distress  by  providing  a  place  for  them.  The 
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leg  being  so  mangled,  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  it  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  I  thought  impossible 
with  such  facilities.  However,  I  did  the  operation;  the  boy 
recovered  and  is  now  perfectly  well,  teaching  school  in  Brig" 
ham  City. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1902  I  received  a  call  from  Clark- 
ston  asking  me  to  make  the  trip  at  once  as  there  was  a  case 
of  hemorrhage  and  saying  that  the  patient  was  in  a  des¬ 
perate  condition.  The  roads  being  so  terribly  bad  and  the 
people  being  very  much  exercised,  I  boarded  the  train  for 
Cache  Junction,  where  I  found  that  they  had  a  relay  of  four 
horses  with  saddles  strung  between  Cache  Junction  and 
Clarkston,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  This  suited  me  very 
well  inasmuch  as  I  always  got  a  thrill  out  of  riding  horses  as 
fast  as  they  could  run,  and  believe  me,  I  was  spattered  with 
mud.  I  arrived  at  the  patient’s  home,  performed  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  complete  recovery  and  returned  to 
Cache  Junction  in  a  light  wagon. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  fall  of  1902,  I  was  met  at 
Cache  Junction  with  a  heavy  wagon,  hitched  to  a  team  of 
grey  horses.  After  driving  the  team  a  couple  of  miles  I  found 
that  I  was  making  no  time  and,  being  disgusted  with  the 
whole  thing,  I  unhitched  the  most  likely  horse,  threw  a  quilt 
on  his  back,  and  rode  into  Clarkston.  After  that  incident 
they  furnished  a  buggy. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  I  received  a  call  at  my  office  that 
a  man  was  choking  to  death  in  a  saloon  a  block  and  a  quarter 
north  of  my  office  on  main  street.  Dr.  W.  R.  Calderwood 
happened  to  be  with  me  and  we  left  immediately  for  the 
scene.  Not  having  proper  surgical  instruments  prepared, 
and  there  being  no  time  left,  I  immediately  whipped  out  my 
pocket  knife,  opened  into  his  windpipe,  stuck  my  finger  in 
through  the  opening  and  pushed  a  piece  of  meat,  which  had 
lodged  in  the  windpipe  and  esophagus,  out  through  his 
mouth.  This  was  all  done  without  sterilization,  but  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  role  played  by  women  in  the  years  preceding  the 
era  of  modern  medicine  has  probably  never  been  adequately 
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recognised.  When  D.  C.  Budge  began  his  practice  in  Logan, 
almost  every  town  in  Cache  Valley  had  one  or  two  prac- 
ticing  midwives.  It  has  been  a  common  thing  for  writers 
on  medical  progress  to  ridicule  these  women,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  none  too  well  trained  in  the  technical 
details  of  delivering  and  caring  for  babies. 

What  they  lacked  in  technical  skill,  however,  they  more 
than  made  up  in  common  sense,  and  in  a  vast  sympathy 
which  made  them  seem  like  angels  of  mercy  and  understand- 
ing  to  the  women  they  attended.  Many  a  grandmother  now 
living  looks  back  with  tender  appreciation  to  the  memory 
of  some  gentle,  motherly  soul  who  soothed  the  fears  of  her 
first  confinement  and  later  introduced  her  to  the  mysteries 
of  caring  for  her  first  baby. 

Dr.  Budge  remembers  these  local  midwives  of  Cache 
Valley  with  special  appreciation.  On  the  first  case  he  at¬ 
tended  he  was  assisted  by  Grandma  McAllister,  the  oldest 
midwife  in  the  valley.  He  remembers  also  Mrs.  Lauritsen 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Liljenquist  of  Hyrum,  Mrs.  Louisa  Gibbs 
of  Paradise,  Mrs.  Annabelle  Coburn  of  Wellsville,  Mrs. 
Maria  Richards  of  Mendon,  Mrs.  Amelia  Jensen  of  New¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Caroline  Thompson  of  Clarkston,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hancey  of  Hyde  Park,  Mrs.  Noble  of  Smithfield,  and 
“Aunt”  Melinda  Funk  of  Richmond. 

The  doctors  of  the  time  often  blamed  these  women  for 
the  mishaps  attending  confinements,  but  D.  C.  Budge  insists 
that  the  medical  profession  could  not  have  done  without 
them.  He  had  an  understanding  with  them  that  they  should 
handle  normal  deliveries,  feeling  free  to  call  on  a  physician 
for  help  in  case  of  trouble.  Before  the  advent  of  nursing 
training  they  were  indispensable  to  him.  The  following  bit 
of  anonymous  verse  expresses  his  own  sentiments  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  these  heroic  women: 
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She  calls  no  hour  of  night  or  day  her  own; 

Through  heat  and  cold  she  goes  her  rounds  alone; 
Here,  to  bring  some  mortal  into  being; 

There,  to  ease  some  soul  that  must  be  fleeing. 

She  listens  earnestly  to  tales  of  grief, 

Forgets  herself  that  she  may  give  relief 
To  bodies  suffering  or  tortured  minds; 

In  service  to  all  men  her  pleasure  finds. 

May  God  forever  bless  her  with  his  grace, 

For  now  she's  gone,  oh,  who  will  take  her  place7 

When  he  began  to  practice  there  was  only  one  midwife 
who  could  properly  be  called  a  trained  practitioner.  She 
was  Dr.  Burgess,  one  of  the  few  women  ever  to  take  her 
degree  in  medicine.  But  it  is  to  another  woman,  more  than 
to  any  other  human  being,  that  Dr.  Budge  gives  credit  for 
the  success  he  was  able  to  achieve  under  the  difficult  condh 
tions  of  his  early  practice. 

Miss  Lucy  Baker,  now  the  wife  of  Professor  Sudweeks 
of  the  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  was  the 
first  woman  in  Cache  Valley  to  take  up  general  nursing. 
She  was  born  and  raised  in  Mendon.  In  her  early  twenties 
she  had  gone  to  Salt  Lake  where  she  had  studied  to  be  a 
midwife.  At  the  time  she  joined  forces  with  Dr.  Budge,  she 
had  already  delivered  over  two  hundred  babies.  As  soon  as 
he  discovered  her  possibilities,  he  began  giving  her  special 
training  as  a  surgical  nurse. 

Quickly  he  found  her  indispensable.  When  he  was  busy 
she  could  handle  a  confinement  with  professional  skill.  She 
could  prepare  for  an  operation,  and  when  it  was  being  per 
formed  could  administer  an  anaesthetic  or  give  other  neces- 
sary  help. 

Her  fortitude  in  facing  the  hardships  which  her  work 
entailed  was  fully  equal  to  her  technical  skill.  Unwaveringly 
she  responded  to  the  call  of  duty,  whatever  the  hour  or  the 
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season.  Dr.  Budge  recalls  especially  a  night  early  in  the 
spring  when  she  accompanied  him  to  attend  a  confinement 
in  Mendon.  The  roads  across  the  valley  were  impassable  for 
sleighs  or  buggies;,  so  a  section  crew  came  for  them  on  a 
handcar.  Perched  precariously  on  the  front  of  their  strange 
chariot,  they  rode  the  full  six  miles,  the  nurse  holding  hen 
self  in  her  seat  by  bracing  her  feet  against  those  of  her  com- 
panion. 

Looking  back  on  her  years  of  devoted  service,  Dr.  Budge 
remembers  her  with  special  gratitude  as  a  fellow  pioneer  of 
modern  medicine  in  Cache  Valley.  She  was,  he  says,  the 
impelling  influence  that  led  up  to  graduate  nursing  in  this 
area.  She  trained  herself  as  far  as  was  possible  in  nursing 
training  in  Utah  at  that  time,  and  the  skill  she  acquired  she 
used  freely  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others.  The  people 
of  Cache  Valley  will  always  be  indebted  to  her  for  her  chan 
ity  nursing  which  must,  in  total,  have  made  up  a  large  part 
of  her  practice. 

The  hazards  and  hardships  which  attended  the  first  three 
years  of  his  practice  led  Dr.  Budge  many  times  to  wish  for 
the  conveniences  of  a  hospital,  however  limited  its  facilities. 
Accordingly,  in  February  1903,  he  rented  a  small  residence 
on  the  corner  of  Center  and  Second  West  Streets  where  he 
could  maintain  seven  beds  and  an  operating  room.  It  was  a 
humble  beginning,  but  it  marked  the  first  step  toward  the 
present  large  modern  institution,  the  history  of  which  will 
be  related  in  the  following  chapter. 

By  this  time  the  people  were  beginning  to  become  edu- 
cated  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  scientific  care  in 
relieving  the  sick,  and  the  value  of  the  hospital  gradually 
came  to  be  appreciated.  Its  growth  was  steady,  but  its 
course  was  not  always  smooth,  as  the  following  incident  will 
illustrate: 
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Dr.  D.  C.  Budge 

Original  hospital  staff,  1905 


Dr.  T.  B.  Budge 


Present  hospital  staff,  1941 
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Ill  the  year  1904  we  admitted  a  patient  with  typhoid 
fever  who  had  a  very  severe  case,  having  hemorrhages  of 
the  bowels,  being  delirious  and  occupying  almost  all  the  time 
of  the  two  nurses.  His  relatives  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment,  the  nurses  being  worn  out  taking  care  of  this 
case,  together  with  other  duties.  Being  out  of  patience  with 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  people,  I  suggested  that  I 
would  remove  the  nurses,  giving  the  family  an  opportunity 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  patient  with  any  assistance  they 
might  see  fit  to  provide.  This  they  agreed  to,  but  soon  after 
they  began,  the  patient  being  unconscious,  with  involuntary 
movements  of  urine  and  feces,  and  their  being  obliged  to 
change  and  bathe  him  and  to  wash  their  own  linen,  they 
gave  up  in  twelve  hours.  I  agreed  to  resume  the  care  of  the 
case  provided  they  would  agree  to  stay  away  except  for 
visiting  hours  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  care  the  nurses 
were  giving  the  patient.  The  nurses .  resumed  their  labors 
with  this  patient  and  he  finally  made  a  recovery  after  about 
eight  weeks  and  is  well  today. 

From  1902  to  1905,  Dr.  Budge  was  assisted  by  Dr.  W. 
R.  Calderwood,  who  was  associated  with  him  pending  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  Thomas  B.  Budge,  who  was  still  at 
school  in  Chicago.  Six  weeks  before  the  younger  brother 
arrived,  the  hospital  was  moved  to  the  largest  residence  in 
Logan,  a  building  located  on  the  comer  of  Center  and  First 
West  streets.  This  provided  a  capacity  of  eighteen  beds 
with  more  operating  space  and  better  facilities  for  training 
nurses.  The  nightmare  of  the  early  years  was  abating,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  at  an  end,  as  the  following  cases  indicate: 

In  about  1905,  a  man  called  me  to  assist  a  midwife  in 
the  care  of  his  wife  at  Avon,  Utah,  which  is  1 3  miles  south 
of  Logan.  I  arrived  there  in  quick  time,  and  saved  the  wo  ■ 
man  who  was  confined  and  in  a  convulsion.  About  18 
months  after  that  in  the  month  of  March,  I  had  been  up  all 
night  and  day  for  four  or  five  days  and  nights,  and  my  three 
horses  were  fatigued  to  dropping.  This  same  man  asked  me 
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to  make  another  trip  in  one  of  the  worst  blizzards  of  sleet 
and  muddy  roads.  Not  feeling  safety  for  myself,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  sleep,  I  asked  him  to  call  the  livery  stable  at 
Logan  and  provide  a  man  and  a  team  to  drive  me  to  his  place, 
assuring  them  that  he  would  pay  the  bill.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  you  can  imagine  what  happened  in  his  home. 

About  this  same  time,  there  was  a  man  in  Wellsville, 
Utah,  who  was  severely  injured  in  a  runaway  accident, 
almost  scalping  him  and  tearing  off  one  ear  completely,  with 
several  broken  ribs  and  a  compound  fracture  between  the 
ankle  and  the  knee  in  which  there  was  horse-manure  and 
dirt.  I  received  a  call  to  attend  him,  stating  to  me  to  “spare 
no  horse  flesh,”  but  to  get  there  immediately.  I  had  a  beau- 
tiful  horse,  and  being  desirous  of  doing  my  full  duty  I  made 
the  trip  in  double-quick  time,  worked  over  the  man  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  put  him  in  as  good  a  condition  as  I 
possibly  could,  although  he  remained  unconscious  for  nine 
days.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  home  my  horse  lay  down  and 
died.  I  haven’t  received  the  doctor’s  bill  yet. 

Another  case  of  interest  was  in  1913,  when  my  brother 
T.  B.  happened  to  be  in  Providence  making  a  call,  and  was 
suddenly  called  to  the  neighbor’s,  whose  baby  was  choking. 
He  could  plainly  see  that  the  child  had  gotten  something 
into  its  windpipe,  and  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  his  automobile  someone  telephoned  me  to  be  ready 
to  operate  upon  the  child.  I  immediately  ran  down  to  the 
old  hospital,  which  was  a  block  away,  and  by  the  time  I  got 
there  he  was  there  with  the  child,  which  was  practically 
gone.  We  lost  no  time  in  opening  its  windpipe  without 
sterile  instruments  or  hands,  removing  a  small  head  of  wheat 
which  was  upside  down,  making  it  necessary  to  do  a  trache¬ 
otomy  and  remove  it  through  that  opening. 

In  1916  I  had  an  unusual  case  in  a  woman,  the  mother 
of  several  children,  who  lived  at  Lewiston,  Utah.  This 
woman  was  accidentally  shot,  the  bullet  going  up  through 
the  obturator  foramen  of  the  pelvis,  penetrating  the  blad¬ 
der  in  and  out,  and  making  17  holes  in  the  intestine.  She 
was  placed  upon  the  operating  table  as  soon  as  she  arrived 
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at  the  hospital,  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  bladder  and 
the  17  holes  in  the  intestine  were  sutured,  the  whole  ab- 
domen  being  washed  out  with  gallons  of  sterile  water  and 
normal  salt  solution.  She  made  an  uneventful  recovery. 

In  1909  the  firm  of  Drs.  Budge  and  Budge  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Budge  to  the  staff.  Three  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  their  brother-in-law,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hayward,  who  had  been  practicing  medicine  for  eight  years 
in  Bear  Lake  Valley.  In  1914  the  hospital  on  Center  street 
was  abandoned  and  the  firm  of  Drs.  Budge  and  Hayward 
opened  the  Utah-Idaho  Hospital,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
William  Budge  Memorial  Hospital,  in  honor  of  the  father 
and  father-in-law  of  its  founders. 

By  this  time,  except  for  the  winter  months,  the  days 
of  horse-drawn  conveyances  were  over.  The  boy  born  on 
that  autumn  morning  over  forty  years  before  had  come  a 
long  way.  At  first  he  had  been  received  into  many  homes 
on  the  strength  of  the  confidence  inspired  all  over  the  valley 
by  his  father's  name.  But  gradually,  as  people  discovered 
that  his  diagnoses  were  to  be  trusted  and  that  his  skill  was 
sure,  he  had  begun  to  win  prestige  in  his  own  right.  Four¬ 
teen  years  of  successful  practice  were  behind  him.  He  was 
on  the  threshold  of  over  a  quarter-century  of  increasing  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen  years  before  when, 
as  a  boy,  he  had  knelt  on  the  floor  of  a  dental  office  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and,  to  the  consternation  of  his  elders,  had  ob¬ 
served  the  extraction  of  his  mother's  teeth. 
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Seventy  years  before,  a  Scottish  lad  of  sixteen,  standing 
on  the  streets  of  his  native  Glasgow,  had  felt  his  indignation 
rise  as  he  heard  that  in  faroff  Illinois  the  founder  of  an 
obscure  sect  known  as  Mormons  had  been  murdered  for  his 
faith.  William  Budge,  too,  had  come  a  long  way.  When  he 
died  on  March  18,  1919,  he  was  nearly  ninety'one  years  old. 
From  his  three  families  had  sprung  thirteen  daughters  and 
twelve  sons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  married  and  success' 
fully  rearing  families  of  their  own. 

In  1907  he  had  been  released  as  President  of  the  Bear 
Lake  Stake  after  forty  years  of  service  and  had  seen  his  son' 
indaw,  Joseph  R.  Shepherd,  installed  in  his  place.  Since 
then  he  had  presided  over  the  Logan  Temple  for  twelve 
years.  It  had  been  a  time  of  calm  contentment  after  the 
turmoil  of  his  long,  busy  life. 

There  in  Logan  he  could  do  the  things  he  loved  best. 
He  could  study  and  converse  on  the  principles  of  the  faith 
he  had  given  his  life  to,  and  he  could  enjoy  his  children 
and  his  grandchildren. 

Aunt  Lizzie  died  in  1908  and  Aunt  Julia  in  1912,  but 
Ann,  mother  of  fifteen  children,  was  still  strong  and  capable 
during  these  last  years,  and  when  they  had  moved  to  Logan, 
four  of  her  children  were  still  with  them.  Moreover,  six 
of  the  older  children  had  their  homes  in  Logan. 

He  was  a  patriarch  in  the  full  Biblical  sense  of  the  term. 
The  years  of  strenuous  service  in  his  Master's  work  had  won 
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their  reward  of  serene  content.  To  see  him  at  the  close  of 
a  day  in  the  temple,  sitting  book  in  hand  before  the  fire  or 
leaning  back  in  his  armchair  to  chat  with  friends  who  called, 
was  to  sense  the  compensations  of  a  life  well  spent. 

As  the  shadows  lengthened  around  him  and  his  physical 
powers  slowly  grew  less,  there  was  no  decline  in  the  powers 
of  the  keen,  perceptive  brain,  no  diminution  in  the  gentle 
regard  for  friends  and  family.  To  the  last  his  kindly,  unden 
standing  government  in  family  affairs  was  acknowledged  by 
the  children  of  all  three  families.  To  him  they  turned  with 
the  problems  of  their  adult  lives  as  they  had  turned  with  the 
problems  of  their  childhood,  sure  of  his  interest  and  wisdom. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  the  meshes  of  affection  drew 
closer  around  him.  Eight  of  the  children  were  living  in 
Logan  itself,  and  two  others  were  in  nearby  towns  of  Cache 
Valley.  The  children  still  in  Bear  Lake  were  within  a  day’s 
journey.  They  vied  with  each  other  who  could  do  most  to 
make  his  last  hours  easeful  and  serene.  When  at  last  the  old 
eyes  closed,  four  sons  and  one  sondndaw  were  within  call  to 
minister  to  his  final  moments  with  all  the  skill  of  modern 
medical  science.  And  on  the  hill  above  his  home,  on  a  corner 
opposite  the  temple  where  he  had  labored  in  gentle  peace 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  stood  a  great  institution 
dedicated  to  the  healing  arts,  over  which,  soon  after  his 
death,  was  to  be  inscribed  by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
“William  Budge  Memorial  Hospital.” 

The  early  history  of  this  institution  has  been  sketched 
briefly  in  the  preceding  chapter.  As  related  there,  D.  C. 
Budge  had  established  his  first  hospital  within  three  years  of 
his  arrival  in  Logan,  in  a  residence  which  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Center  and  Second  West  streets.  This  building  had  a 
capacity  of  seven  beds  in  four  rooms  with  an  additional 
room  for  operations.  Two  years  and  three  months  later  a 
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First  student  body,  Budge  Hospital,  1905 


Present  student  body,  1941 
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larger  house  was  rented.  In  mid'April  1905,  the  hospital 
was  moved  to  this  building  which  had  been  renovated  and 
equipped  with  eighteen  beds.  In  addition,  besides  a  larger 
and  more  modern  operating  room,  it  provided  a  classroom, 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  reception  room.  This  building 
was  used  for  nine  years  until  the  first  part  of  the  present 
building  was  occupied  in  1914. 

Throughout  its  growth,  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  had  been  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  institution.  He  had  been  animated  by 
three  basic  ideas.  First,  he  had  believed  that  Cache  Valley 
should  have  a  hospital,  modern  in  every  way  and  adequate 
for  all  its  needs.  Second,  he  had  believed  that  the  hospital 
should  be  a  nurses  training  institution,  turning  out  nurses 
equipped  not  only  to  serve  the  hospital  itself,  but  also  to 
meet  the  crying  need  of  the  surrounding  communities  for 
better  nursing.  And  finally  he  had  insisted,  in  keeping  with 
the  soundest  hospital  traditions,  that  the  institution  should 
follow  a  closed  staff  policy,  carefully  protecting  the  interests 
of  its  patients  by  choosing  the  doctors  permitted  to  use  its 
facilities. 

The  difficulties  of  medical  practice  during  the  early  years 
of  his  work  as  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter  had  soon 
convinced  Dr.  Budge  that  the  people  of  Cache  Valley  needed 
to  be  provided  with  an  adequate  hospital  and  educated  to 
its  use.  With  this  thought  in  mind  he  not  only  set  up  the 
first  small  unit,  but  he  began  immediately  to  work  for  some" 
thing  better.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  not  only  did  the 
hospital  very  soon  outgrow  its  first  meager  facilities,  but  a 
movement  for  a  big  permanent  hospital  was  launched  within 
two  weeks  of  the  time  when  the  first  building  was  occupied. 
At  that  time  a  committee  of  doctors,  with  D.  C.  Budge  at 
its  head,  waited  on  the  Cache  County  Commissioners  and 
asked  them  for  their  assistance  in  building  a  hospital  for 
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the  county.  The  request  was  denied,  and  Cache  County  has 
continued  to  this  day  to  be  one  of  the  few  counties  of  its 
population  never  to  have  taxed  itself  for  the  support  of  a 
hospital,  nor  has  it  ever  provided  full  medical  care  for  its 
indigent  sick. 

Five  years  later  “Dr.  D.  C.,”  as  he  had  come  to  be  called 
to  distinguish  him  from  “Dr.  T.  B.,”  his  younger  brother, 
visited  a  number  of  eastern  hospitals  and  on  his  return  the 
two  brothers  once  more  started  a  movement  for  a  hospital. 
It  was  their  desire,  according  to  a  history  of  the  hospital 
which  appeared  in  1930  in  “The  Rocket,”  yearbook  of  the 
nurses  training  school,  “to  erect  a  building  especially  fitted 
for  the  care  of  patients  and  in  keeping  with  the  latest  im" 
provements  in  hospital  construction.”  The  account  con" 
tinues: 

Plans  were  drawn  under  Dr.  Budge’s  direction  by  Archfi 
tect  K.  C.  Schaub.  Twenty  "five  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  Valley,  at  the  request  of  the  Budges,  became  inter" 
ested  in  the  movement  and  in  keeping  with  mutual  under" 
standing  consented  to  act  as  a  board  of  directors,  with 
Bishop  Anthon  Anderson  as  President.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  County  Commissioners,  the  L.D.S.  Church, 
and  other  agencies  were  unsuccessfully  solicited  for  funds. 
The  solicitation  was  then  extended  to  enterprising  citizens. 
They  were  asked  to  purchase  stock  on  the  basis  that  they 
would  receive  no  dividends  other  than  the  satisfaction  thev 
would  have  in  knowing  that  they  were  assisting  in  making  it 
possible  to  render  better  service  to  the  patients  and  in  some 
instances  to  save  lives.  But  after  several  years  of  earnest  effort 
the  Board  of  Directors  decided  that  the  project  could  not  be 
put  over  by  them  and  accordingly  met  to  dissolve  the  organ" 
Ration.  Lorenzo  Hansen,  now  president  of  the  hospital, 
objected  to  disorganisation,  whereupon  Mr.  Hansen  was 
appointed  by  President  Anthon  Anderson  to  wait  on  the 
firm  of  Doctors  Budge  and  Hayward  to  try  to  stimulate  new 
interest  in  the  project.  The  Board  was  desirous  at  first  of 
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erecting  a  hospital  in  which  all  doctors  of  the  district  would 
have  equal  interest  and  equal  opportunity  in  their  profes' 
sional  work.  Another  effort  to  secure  finances  to  erect  the 
building  was  put  forth  but  without  success.  It  became  ap' 
parent  that  the  failure  of  this  organization  to  raise  funds 
meant  that  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Before  disorganize 
ing,  however,  Lorenzo  Hansen  induced  the  firm  of  Doctors 
Budge  and  Hayward  to  take  the  project  over. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  original  committee  that  the 
hospital,  when  erected,  should  be  open  for  the  use  of  all 
the  doctors  of  the  valley.  Being  unfamiliar  with  hospital 
practice  they  had  favored  this  open  staff  policy  as  being 
more  democratic.  Later  they  became  convinced,  however, 
that  by  such  a  policy  no  guarantee  of  efficient  and  up'tO'date 
care  could  be  given  to  the  public.  This  conclusion  is  sup' 
ported  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  which  in  its 
quarterly  magazine  has  said  that  “a  hospital  should  be  the 
guardian  of  its  patients  and  therefore  should  not  allow  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  belong  to  its  staff.” 

By  this  time,  as  already  indicated,  the  firm  of  Budge  and 
Budge  had  been  expanded  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
Budge,  a  younger  brother,  and  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward, 
brotherdndaw  of  the  founders.  The  history  goes  on: 

It  was  made  plain  to  Mr.  Hansen  and  those  associated 
with  him  that  if  these  doctors  invested  heavily  in  the  hos' 
pital  themselves  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  soliciting 
stock  from  others,  the  hospital  would  be  conducted  with  a 
selected  closed  staff  as  is  the  case  with  most  reputable  hos' 
pitals  throughout  the  United  States.  This  proposition  met 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Hansen  and  his  associates,  whereupon 
an  agreement  was  reached.  When  the  Doctors  Budge  and 
Hayward  accepted  this  responsibility  the  following  doctors 
became  interested  and  assisted  in  a  very  material  way:  Doc- 
tors  P.  W.  Eliason,  H.  R.  McGee,  C.  A.  Canfield,  H.  A. 
Adamson,  G.  L.  Rees  and  F.  O.  Reynolds.  About  three 
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hundred  individuals  subscribed  for  stock  on  the  basis  that 
dividends  would  not  be  declared.  Most  of  the  subscriptions 
were  solicited  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge,  he  being  occasionally 
assisted  by  Lorenzo  Hansen.  The  new  building  was  com" 
pleted  in  November  1914,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  to 
borrow  $10,000.00  to  finish  paying  the  contractors,  Olof 
Nelson  and  A.  H.  Palmer. 

In  this  passage  there  is  little  indication  of  the  determined 
effort  which  finally  culminated  in  the  construction  of  the 
original  building,  first  called  the  Utah"Idaho  Hospital.  For 
a  time  Dr.  D.  C.  virtually  gave  up  his  huge  medical  practice, 
the  other  members  of  the  firm  taking  it  over  to  release  him 
for  a  work,  the  vital  nature  of  which  they  all  fully  appre" 
ciated.  He  drove  all  over  the  valley  soliciting  funds  in 
amounts  ranging  all  the  way  from  ten  dollars  to  a  thousand. 
A  former  solicitor,  paid  to  raise  the  money,  had  promised 
subscribers  dividends  on  their  investment.  Dr.  D.  C.,  who 
had  opposed  this  policy,  had  to  assure  everyone  he  solicited 
that  they  were  buying  stock  not  as  an  investment  but  as  a 
public  service.  In  the  end  he  won  out  by  sheer  perseverance 
and  continuous  effort. 

The  new  hospital,  sturdily  built  of  creanucolored  brick, 
stood  on  a  quiet  corner  opposite  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
lovely  Logan  Temple  grounds.  Originally  it  had  a  capacity 
of  sixty  beds.  From  the  first  it  was  equipped  with  modern 
laboratory  and  X"ray  facilities  and  with  all  modern  devices 
for  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the  convenience  of  the 
doctors. 

In  spite  of  limited  funds,  the  hospital  has  had  a  steady 
growth.  At  first  the  top  floor  was  left  unfinished,  but  in 
1917  it  was  completed.  It  was  again  necessary  to  borrow 
$10,000  for  this  construction  and  this  sum,  like  the  first, 
was  paid  back  as  a  result  of  careful  management  supple" 
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mented  by  generous  donations  of  time  and  money  by  the 
staff. 

In  1926  a  nurses’  home  was  added  to  the  north  of  the 
original  building.  Drs.  D.  C.  and  T.  B.  Budge  together 
gave  $5,000  toward  the  building  of  this  structure,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  original  building.  It  provided  other 
facilities  besides  a  dormitory  for  the  nurses.  On  the  third 
floor  there  are  rooms  for  maternity  cases  and  the  entire  top 
floor  is  occupied  by  four  large  operating  rooms  and  a  de' 
livery  room.  By  the  completion  of  this  part  the  capacity  of 
the  hospital  was  increased  to  one  hundred  beds. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  the  hospital  proper 
has  gone  the  development  of  the  training  school  for  nurses. 
The  school  had  its  first  humble  days  in  the  old  hospital  on 
Center  and  Second  West  streets.  Here  Miss  Nora  Christen' 
sen,  later  Mrs.  William  H.  McNeil,  supervised  the  training 
of  the  first  two  nurses  to  graduate,  Diana  Baraclough  and 
Helen  Lowe.  Miss  Christensen,  a  graduate  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Denver,  continued  as  head  nurse  and  supervisor 
of  nursing  training  until  shortly  before  1914  when  the  hos' 
pital  was  removed  to  its  permanent  location. 

In  1905  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Brig' 
ham  Young  College  whereby  the  latter  gave  instruction  to 
the  nurses  in  chemistry,  bacteriology,  anatomy  and  physi' 
ology.  The  nurses  were  graduated  with  the  graduates  of 
the  college  at  the  end  of  their  two'year  course.  Since  com' 
pletion  of  the  new  building  the  hospital  has  had  its  own 
graduation  exercises  and  for  some  years  its  trainees  have 
been  enrolled  at  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  for 
training  in  academic  subjects.  In  1941  the  graduates  nurm 
bered  twelve,  with  a  total  student  body  of  thirty 'six.  The 
standards  of  the  school  have  always  been  high.  It  was  the 
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first  nursing  training  school  in  the  state  to  require  high 
school  graduation  of  all  its  applicants  for  admission. 

The  closed  staff  policy  pursued  by  the  hospital  since  its 
beginning  gave  excuse  for  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  physicians  of  the  region  who  were  not  admitted 
to  the  staff.  No  point  would  be  gained  by  rehashing  the 
details  of  an  acrimonious  controversy,  most  of  the  principals 
of  which  are  now  either  dead  or  no  longer  living  in  Cache 
Valley.  It  needs  only  to  be  said  that  some  of  the  local  physi- 
cians  opposed  the  erection  of  the  new  building  and  did  all 
they  could  to  discourage  prospective  contributors  from  tak¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  enterprise.  They,  of  course,  had  their  parti¬ 
sans  who  took  the  proposed  building  as  a  personal  affront. 
Some  of  these  were  solicited  unknowingly  by  Dr.  D.  C.  in 
his  canvass  for  funds.  He  recalls  with  amusement  the  vigor 
with  which  one  or  two  men  whom  he  approached  de¬ 
nounced  the  venture  and  disclaimed  all  interest  in  it. 

Two  of  the  opposition  doctors  went  even  further  by 
inserting  a  paid  advertisement  in  one  of  the  local  papers. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  the  statement  reads: 

We  wish  to  say  that  all  who  subscribe  to  the  NEW 
BUDGE  HOSPITAL,  now  building,  will  be  aiding  only 
the  erection  of  a  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL  dominated  and 
absolutely  controlled  by  one  set  of  physicians  and  not  to  a 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL  built  for  the  GOOD  OF  ALL. 

Dr.  D.  C.  believes  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  compe¬ 
tition  among  the  medical  fraternity  is  not  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  but  may  even  prove  a  good  thing  for  the  public 
by  stimulating  the  physicians  of  each  community  to  constant 
efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the  new  developments  in  their 
fields.  He  insists,  however,  that  this  competition  should 
never  be  carried  to  the  point  where  doctors  forget  the  gen¬ 
eral  good.  Having  believed  from  the  beginning  that  the 
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building  of  an  up-to-date  hospital  was  a  genuine  public 
service,  he  felt  that  the  doctors  and  public  officials  who 
came  out  either  openly  or  secretly  in  opposition  were  put" 
ting  personal  animosities  above  the  good  of  the  community. 

Completion  of  the  new  building  did  not  end  the  efforts 
of  the  rival  physicians  and  their  adherents.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  rapid  and  obvious  success  of  the  hospital  intensi- 
fied  their  activities  which  had  the  support  of  certain  local 
politicians.  The  controversy  became  public  in  1929  when 
hospital  officials  sought  to  have  the  institution  exempted 
from  state  and  local  taxation. 

They  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1903  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  had  been  asked  to  appropriate  money  for  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  that  repeated  efforts  had  been  made,  especially 
between  1908  and  1914,  to  induce  political,  civic  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups  to  sponsor  the  undertaking.  They  showed  that 
the  firm  of  Budge  and  Hayward  and  the  doctors  and  private 
contributors  who  had  supported  them  had  undertaken  the 
building  of  the  hospital  only  when  all  other  resources  had 
been  denied. 

It  was  their  contention  that  the  hospital  was  strictly  a 
non-profit  institution,  that  no  doctor  or  stockholder  had  ever 
received  a  penny  of  profit  from  its  earnings,  and  that  all  sur¬ 
pluses  above  the  actual  expense  of  operation  and  upkeep  had 
been  put  back  into  the  institution  in  the  form  of  increased 
building  and  improved  facilities.  Finally  they  pointed  out 
that  Cache  County  is  one  of  the  few  political  units  of  its 
population  never  to  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  a 
hospital  and  that  the  Budge  Memorial  Hospital  had  always 
pursued  a  generous  course  in  rendering  services  to  those  who 
were  clearly  unable  to  pay  for  them.  They  maintained, 
therefore,  that  they  were  fully  entitled  to  be  classed  as  a 
charitable  institution  and  as  such  to  be  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion. 
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D.  C.  Budge  and  his  colleagues  did  not  permit  either  the 
opposition  of  rival  physicians  or  the  lack  of  cooperation 
from  local  politicians  to  deter  them  from  a  steady,  progress 
sive  course  in  the  administration  of  the  hospital.  Year  after 
year  they  expanded  and  improved  its  facilities.  Its  develop' 
ment  was  never  a  matter  of  si^e  alone.  By  keeping  abreast 
of  the  best  hospital  procedure  the  staff  built  up  an  instiUu 
tion  which  came  to  be  recognised  for  its  efficiency.  Repre' 
sentatives  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  almost  from 
the  first  gave  it  a  Class  A  rating.  One  of  the  inspectors 
declared  it  to  be  the  best  organised  and  operated  hospital  of 
its  sise  in  the  thirteen  western  states  under  his  supervision. 
As  a  result  of  such  recognition  the  institution  throve  in  spite 
of  local  opposition. 

The  years  at  the  new  hospital  were  fruitful  years  for 
Dr.  D.  C.,  the  staff  surgeon,  and  for  his  associates.  Their 
reputation  spread  through  Utah  and  the  adjoining  states  and 
even  to  more  remote  sections.  At  one  time,  the  hospital 
records  show,  their  patients  represented  a  distance  spread  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  miles.  Such  confidence  was  not  a 
mushroom  growth;  it  represented  the  spontaneous  tribute 
of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  to  a  group  of  physb 
cians  and  surgeons  who  from  the  first  had  made  an  honest 
effort  to  serve  their  public  competently. 

A  conservative  by  temperament,  Dr.  Budge  had  hewn 
to  the  line  of  professional  ethics  and  had  been  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  quackery  and  charlatanism  that  have  always 
provided  a  sinister  overtone  to  the  legitimate  practice  of 
medicine.  Yet  he  had  never  hesitated  to  turn  from  the 
beaten  track  whenever  he  was  sure  that  to  do  so  would  add 
to  his  own  professional  competency  or  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  two  institutions  under  his  direction. 
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So  far  in  this  narrative  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
second  of  these  institutions,  the  firm  of  diagnosticians  and 
specialists  which  grew  out  of  the  two  small  offices  occupied 
by  D.  C.  Budge,  M.D.,  on  that  July  day  of  1900.  The 
Budge  Clinic  was  founded  in  1905  when  Dr.  T.  B.  Budge 
joined  his  brother  in  practice.  It  was  the  first  successful 
clinic  in  Utah  and  probably  the  third  in  America,  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  having  been  the  first. 

From  a  staff  composed  of  two  general  practitioners, 
occupying  a  suite  of  four  meagerly-equipped  rooms,  the  or' 
ganization  grew  until  at  the  time  of  Dr.  D.  C.'s  retirement 
in  1939  it  had  a  staff  of  nine  physicians,  including  consulting 
surgeons,  and  surgeons  and  specialists  in  internal  medicine; 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  obstetrics  and  gynecology;  urology; 
and  pediatrics.  Each  man  had  been  carefully  chosen  for  his 
training  and  for  the  contribution  he  could  make  to  the  effi' 
ciency  of  the  institution,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  grow 
by  continued  postgraduate  study.  From  the  beginning,  the 
object  of  the  clinic  had  been  to  develop  a  staff  of  thoroughly 
trained  specialists. 

By  that  time  the  clinic  occupied  the  entire  upper  floor 
and  half  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  Budge  Holding  Company 
Building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Center  streets,  Logan. 
It  was  provided  with  laboratories,  consultation  and  recep' 
tion  rooms,  and  offices;  and  the  staff  of  specialists  was  supple' 
mented  by  a  staff  of  nurses  and  technicians.  It  had  facilities 
for  the  most  complete  scientific  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
human  ailments  and  its  fame  had  spread  all  through  the 
West.  Its  records  show  that  during  1937,  two  years  before 
the  retirement  of  its  founder,  21,360  calls  were  made  there. 
They  included  patients  from  towns  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyo' 
ming,  and  all  the  other  western  states. 
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In  looking  back  over  these  years,  Dr.  D.  C.  is  always 
careful  to  emphasize  the  role  played  by  his  associates  in 
bringing  about  the  success  of  his  professional  ventures.  Back 
of  him  was  a  staff  composed  of  men  who  saw  eye-to-eye  with 
him  on  problems  of  professional  ethics  and  standards.  First 
to  join  him  was  his  brother  Dr.  T.  B.  Budge  who  was  fob 
lowed  in  1909  by  a  second  brother,  Dr.  E.  S.  Budge.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Hayward,  husband  of  Lillias,  their  younger  sister, 
joined  the  firm  in  1912.  After  the  establishment  of  the  new 
hospital  in  1914,  they  were  joined  by  Drs.  H.  R.  McGee 
and  P.  W.  Eliason.  Later,  Dr.  S.  M.  Budge,  youngest  of 
the  Budge  brothers,  joined  the  firm,  and  still  later  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hayward,  brother  of  J.  W.  Hayward.  Other  doctors  of 
Cache  Valley  who  cooperated  with  the  firm  although  they 
were  not  actual  members  of  the  clinic  in  Logan  were  Drs. 
C.  A.  Canfield,  H.  A.  Adamson,  G.  L.  Rees,  W.  O.  Chris- 
tensen,  and  F.  O.  Reynolds. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Budge  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
importance  of  modern  hospital  care.  His  son,  Dr.  Wendell 
Budge,  M.D.,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  before  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  founder. 

As  the  years  passed,  Dr.  D.  C.  came  to  be  recognized 
by  an  ever-widening  circle.  From  1903  to  1921,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  he 
worked  untiringly  for  higher  medical  standards  in  his  adop¬ 
ted  state.  In  1934  and  1935  he  was  president  of  the  Utah 
State  Medical  Association. 

Although  all  through  his  early  career  he  met  with  the 
vigorous  competition  of  rival  medical  men,  Dr.  Budge  takes 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  before  his  retirement  he  had  won 
the  respect  and  the  professional  cooperation  of  all  of  them. 
With  all  the  honors  that  have  come  to  him,  he  still  points 
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with  pride  to  his  membership  in  the  Cache  Valley  Medical 
Association  which  is,  he  insists,  the  most  harmonious  and 
progressive  local  medical  association  in  the  state  of  Utah. 

Early  in  his  practice  he  had  received  a  tempting  offer 
to  leave  Logan  and  go  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mormon 
Church  was  building  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  Groves^ 
L.  D.  S.  Hospital,  established  partly  on  a  bequest  of  the  late 
Dr.  W.  H.  Groves.  By  a  stipulation  in  the  Groves  will,  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Richards  was  to  be  medical  director  of  the  new 
hospital,  which  was  to  be  administered  under  the  direction 
of  the  Presiding  Bishopric  of  the  Church. 

Just  before  the  hospital  was  finished,  Dr.  D.  C.  received 
a  visit  from  Bishop  W.  B.  Preston,  a  former  Logan  resident, 
then  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Preston  was 
accompanied  by  Mathias  F.  Cowley,  a  member  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They  brought  to  the 
young  physician  a  tempting  offer.  They  wanted  him  for 
the  post  of  assistant  medical  director  of  the  big  new  hospital. 

The  offer  was  an  attractive  one  to  a  young  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  pioneer  vicissitudes  of  his  horse  and  buggy  prac' 
tice.  It  would  have  meant  a  large  city  clientele  with  imme^ 
diate  prestige  in  a  modern  hospital  and  with  prospects  of 
early  advancement  to  the  position  of  chief  medical  director. 

The  visitors  gave  him  two  weeks  to  reach  his  decision. 
When  they  came  for  their  answer,  he  had  given  the  matter 
careful  consideration  and  had  decided  to  decline  the  offer. 
He  explained  that  during  the  years  of  his  practice  he  had 
come  to  see  that  the  people  of  Cache  Valley  were  his  kind 
of  people  and  he  was  theirs,  so  he  had  decided  to  cast  his 
lot  with  them.  He  has  never  regretted  his  decision  except 
for  the  lack  of  support  from  the  city,  county  and  other  insth 
tutions  which,  he  feels,  should  have  taken  part  in  establish' 
ing  and  maintaining  a  hospital  in  Cache  County. 
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In  about  the  year  1910  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Com' 
pany  began  the  construction  of  its  huge  system  of  dams, 
canals,  power  plants  and  transmission  lines  extending  from 
Bear  Lake  on  the  north  of  Buena  Vista  below  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  south.  The  construction  was  in  the  hands  of  a  firm 
known  as  the  Phoenix  Construction  Company  which  at  one 
time  employed  between  five  and  six  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  they  began  making  preparations  for  the  work, 
the  company  officials  came  to  Dr.  D.  C.  and  offered  him 
the  post  of  company  chief  surgeon.  At  first  he  declined,  in' 
sisting  that  the  demands  of  his  regular  practice  were  too 
heavy  to  permit  him  to  assume  the  added  burden.  The  offi' 
cials  insisted,  however,  permitting  him  to  name  his  own 
price  for  the  service,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  accept. 

The  work  covered  a  period  of  five  years  and  Dr.  Budge's 
capacity  as  an  organiser  was  thoroughly  demonstrated.  He 
established  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  minor  injuries  and 
ailments  at  Grace  and  Oneida  Narrows,  Idaho,  and  arranged 
for  the  services  of  local  physicians  in  towns  near  the  other 
construction  camps.  He  himself  inspected  the  camps  every 
other  week,  making  trips  north  and  south  on  alternate  week' 
ends.  For  all  serious  cases  he  used  the  hospital  and  clinic  at 
Logan.  The  sanitation  of  the  camps  was  considerably  better 
than  that  of  the  nearby  towns  and  the  health  conditions 
were  kept  excellent  during  the  entire  period  while  the  con' 
struction  was  going  on.  The  company  gave  him  the  fullest 
cooperation.  At  the  end  of  the  work  they  gave  him  a  gen' 
erous  bonus  as  an  expression  of  their  complete  satisfaction 
with  his  services. 

During  the  first  World  War,  Dr.  D.  C.’s  capacity  for 
organization  was  again  challenged  when  he  was  given  an 
emergency  assignment  in  connection  with  the  Reserve  Of' 
fleers'  School  which  had  been  set  up  on  the  campus  of  the 
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Utah  State  Agricultural  College.  Several  hundred  draftees 
had  been  quartered  there  for  special  training,  and  when  the 
influenza  epidemic  struck  the  camp  the  army  medical  men 
in  charge  found  themselves  helpless  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  had  been  several  deaths  among  the  men  when 
Captain  Abbott,  officer  in  command,  called  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Budge  near  midnight  one  night  to  ask  for  his  help.  The 
captain  explained  that  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
epidemic  that  had  struck  the  camp  nor  what  to  do  about  it 
and  that  he  was  appealing  to  Dr.  Budge  for  assistance. 

Dr.  Budge  accompanied  the  officer  to  the  barracks, 
where  he  found  conditions  fully  as  bad  as  they  had  been 
represented.  A  check-up  of  the  men  showed  that  over 
seventy  needed  hospitalization.  It  was  found  that  a  con- 
siderable  group  were  convalescent  and  that  most  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  taken  the  disease  had  been  thoroughly 
exposed. 

Immediate  and  decisive  action  was  clearly  called  for  and 
Captain  Abbott  assured  the  doctor  that  whatever  he  needed 
would  be  given  him  at  once  if  he  would  assume  full  charge 
of  the  camp  as  medical  chief  of  staff. 

The  result  was  the  immediate  organization  of  the 
U.  A.  C.  Emergency  Hospital.  It  was  housed  in  the  south 
wing  of  the  Old  Main  Building  which  was  walled  off  by 
temporary  partitions. 

For  assistants  Dr.  Budge  turned  at  once  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  associates.  Besides  himself  as  chief,  the  medical  staff 
included  Drs.  J.  W.  Hayward,  G.  L.  Rees,  W.  O.  Christen¬ 
sen,  P.  W.  Eliason,  and  F.  O.  Reynolds.  Five  nurses  from 
the  William  Budge  Memorial  Hospital  with  Alice  B.  Folsom 
at  their  head,  took  over  the  general  supervision  of  the 
nursing,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  done  by  the  men  of 
the  group  who  were  convalescing  from  the  disease.  As  fast 
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as  one  group  were  fully  convalesced  they  were  returned  to 
their  barracks  and  their  place  was  taken  by  men  less  fully 
recovered. 

The  dispatch  with  which  the  problem  was  handled  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  hospital  was  in  full  operation 
by  eleven  o’clock  of  the  day  after  Dr.  Budge  was  assigned 
to  the  job.  All  supplies  and  equipment,  except  the  cots  on 
which  the  men  were  placed,  were  bought  in  town,  and  a 
system  of  regular  sick  calls  was  instituted  in  the  barracks  to 
insure  that  men  coming  down  with  the  disease  should  be 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  once. 

The  official  army  report  shows  that  a  total  of  259  pa- 
tients  were  treated  at  the  improvised  hospital.  There  were 
five  deaths  from  influenza-pneumonia,  and  four  of  the  men, 
who  developed  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  were  transferred 
to  the  Budge  Hospital  for  operations.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  the  rooms  were  cleared,  fumigated  and  turned  back 
to  the  college.  The  total  cost,  including  supplies,  was 
$2,671.00. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  practice,  Dr. 
Budge  was  surgeon  for  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company, 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Central 
Railroad. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  come  to  him  other  honors  which, 
though  less  tangible,  were  even  more  gratifying  as  evidences 
of  professional  attainment.  The  first  and  most  prized  came 
in  1925  when  he  was  elected  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Members  of  this  body  are  nominated 
by  fellows  of  the  college  and  their  names  are  approved  by  a 
state  committee,  after  which  they  are  elected  by  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  College  as  a  whole.  Four  years  later  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Dentists,  a  society 
to  which  members  are  chosen  from  the  nation  at  large.  He 
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D.  C.  Budge  at  the  time  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons 
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was  the  first  man  in  Utah  by  three  years  to  be  elected  to 
membership. 

This  latter  recognition  came  to  him  in  part  as  the  long" 
deferred  fruits  of  the  time  years  before  when  he  had  worked 
as  personal  assistant  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy 
at  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  had  found 
his  knowledge  of  mouth  deformities  useful  in  performing 
operations  for  haredip  and  cleft  palate  and  his  work  in  that 
field  had  gained  for  him  a  considerable  reputation  all  over 
the  west.  In  1925  the  great  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  invited 
him  to  read  a  paper  on  a  subject  of  his  own  choice  before 
the  Interstate  Postgraduate  Assembly  of  America,  Canada, 
and  Europe  which  was  to  meet  in  Montreal,  Canada.  Draw" 
ing  on  his  own  wide  experience  and  study,  he  chose  the 
subject  of  early  operations  for  haredip  and  cleft  palate.  Fob 
lowing  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  Dr.  D.  C.  went  to 
Europe  where  he  studied  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Germany. 

The  fellowship  in  the  American  College  of  Dentists 
was  conferred  in  a  great  convocation  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Looking  from  the  pullman 
window  as  his  train  to  the  east  rolled  across  the  plains  of  the 
Platte  River,  he  may  have  tried  to  picture  the  country  as  it 
had  looked  nearly  seventy  years  before  to  the  eyes  of  a 
young  Scottish  convert  to  the  Mormon  faith  who  found 
himself  unexpectedly  burdened  with  the  job  of  leading  a 
wagon  train  on  its  thousand"mile  trek  to  Zion.  Certainly, 
he  must  have  thought  back  many  times  to  a  boy  in  dirty 
overalls  and  jumper  who  thirty"five  years  later  had  traversed 
that  same  country  on  a  crawling  cattle  train  for  the  first 
time  in  quest  of  a  medical  education. 

And  as  he  stood  in  the  ornate  hotel  in  the  nation’s  cap" 
ital  to  receive  the  highest  honors  of  a  great  scientific  society, 
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it  may  be  that  he  thought  again  of  that  boy.  If  so,  he  must 
have  reflected  that  the  occasion  as  well  as  the  place  were 
symbolic  of  something  fundamentally  American.  Perhaps 
in  his  heart  he  may  have  said  again  what  so  often  he  has  said 
aloud,  that  for  American  youth  there  is  something  more 
than  empty  platitude  in  the  ancient  saw,  “Where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a  way.” 


Chapter  VII 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND  LEGISLATION 

A  somewhat  garbled  quotation  from  Emerson,  often 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  is  a  favor' 
ite  maxim  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge,  “If  you  write  a  better  book 
or  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  build  a  better  mouse  trap  than 
your  neighbor,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  your 
door,  though  it  be  in  the  woods.” 

All  his  life  he  has  insisted  that  nothing  but  the  best 
should  satisfy  anyone.  Whether  it  is  buying  a  car,  or  a 
horse,  or  the  furnishings  of  a  house;  or  going  to  see  an  enter' 
tainment,  he  insists  that  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second'rate 
when  one  might  do  better  is  the  sign  of  an  inferior  mind. 
This  philosophy  has  been  especially  potent  in  shaping  his 
attitude  toward  the  profession  which  has  been  his  life’s  work 
and  his  most  enduring  interest. 

Before  his  retirement  as  President  of  the  Utah  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  code  of  medical  regulations  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  state  legislature  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  board,  praised  before  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
on  Medical  Education  and  Legislation  at  Chicago  as  the  best 
in  America.  After  his  resignation  from  the  board,  the  laws 
were  amended  so  as  to  permit  each  of  the  various  schools 
of  the  healing  arts  to  set  up  its  own  board  of  examiners. 
This  was  brought  about  by  political  pressure.  Recently  the 
medical  leaders  of  the  state  have  seen  that  these  changes 
were  a  mistake  and  are  trying  to  re'establish  the  regula' 
tions  requiring  a  single  examining  board  which  Dr.  Budge 
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from  the  first  has  insisted  upon  as  the  only  safeguard  to  the 
public  against  fraud  and  incompetence. 

On  the  subject  of  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine  he  has  convictions  which  he  has  expressed  many  times 
with  an  intensity  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  are  held.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
what  seems  to  the  writer,  after  numerous  conversations  with 
Dr.  D.  C.,  to  be  the  core  of  his  medical  credo,  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  code  of  professional  conduct  which  he  feels 
should  guide  every  practitioner  of  the  healing  art. 

A  doctor  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  superior  man.  It  takes 
considerably  better  than  average  intelligence  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  modern  medical  training,  but  that 
is  only  half  of  the  story.  Besides  a  good  mind,  a  doctor  must 
have  qualities  of  character  that  set  him  apart  and  entitle 
him  to  the  unqualified  confidence  of  the  public.  There  is 
something  well-nigh  sacred  in  the  intimate  confidence  that 
men,  women,  and  children  repose  in  their  family  physician. 
To  abuse  that  confidence  in  any  way  is  an  unspeakable 
offense  to  decency  and  common  humanity. 

In  such  an  intimate  association,  no  consideration  other 
than  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  support  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  a  part.  Dr.  Budge  recalls  with  pleasure  a 
banker  whose  family  he  had  attended  for  years.  It  happened 
that  this  man's  bank  was  not  the  one  with  which  Dr.  D.  C. 
did  his  business  and  a  rival  practitioner  once  suggested  to 
the  banker  that  since  he  himself  did  all  his  banking  business 
there,  the  banker  should  reciprocate  by  turning  to  him  the 
latter's  medical  practice.  The  banker  replied,  “You  might 
as  well  try  to  come  between  me  and  my  wife  or  my  children 
as  to  come  between  me  and  my  family  physician." 

No  worse  carelessness  can  well  be  imagined  than  care¬ 
lessness  in  choosing  the  man  who  is  to  attend  the  members 
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of  one’s  family  in  sickness.  Only  the  most  unfeeling  dis" 
regard  for  his  wife  and  his  daughters  could  permit  a  father 
to  engage  a  man  in  a  capacity  which  may  at  any  time  involve 
the  most  delicate  confidences  and  the  most  intimate  physical 
examination  without  first  assuring  himself  beyond  doubt  of 
that  man’s  personal  integrity  as  well  as  his  professional  com" 
petency. 

So  complete  should  be  the  confidence  existing  between 
client  and  physician  that  even  in  the  gravest  emergencies 
the  client  should  try  first  to  obtain  the  services  of  his  own 
physician  rather  than  to  call  in  another  practitioner  merely 
because  the  latter  happens  to  be  more  accessible.  Only 
when  the  saving  of  life  seems  to  be  at  stake  should  one 
change  physicians. 

And  simply  because  of  the  intimacy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  the  physician  has  an  opportunity  for  every  gradation 
of  character  from  the  loftiest  to  the  most  vile.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  we  have  the  Listers,  the  Ostlers,  the  Mayos,  the 
Criles  and  the  Carrells;  at  the  other  the  unspeakable  assort" 
ment  of  quacks  and  frauds  who  batten  like  vermin  on  the 
hopes  and  credulities  of  suffering  humanity.  Drowning  men 
grasp  at  straws,  and  sick  men  are  likely  to  jump  at  any  faint 
glimmer  of  hope  that  promises  relief. 

The  first  qualification  in  the  character  of  a  doctor  is 
an  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  must  be  scrupulously  honest 
in  his  profession  and  let  nothing  deflect  him  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  professional  duty.  At  the  foundation  of 
such  honesty  must  lie  a  plain,  unflinching  regard  for  the 
plain  statistical  facts  about  human  illness.  Roughly,  these 
facts  are  as  follows: 

Out  of  an  average  hundred  sick  people,  about  seventy" 
five  will  get  well  whether  they  see  a  doctor  or  not.  Of  the 
remaining  twenty"five,  probably  five  will  die  no  matter  how 
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expert  the  medical  care  they  receive.  Roughly  twenty  can 
be  saved  from  death  by  intelligent  medical  or  surgical  treat' 
ment.  These  are  the  unemotional  mathematical  averages 
which  the  honest  practitioner  always  carries  in  the  back  of 
his  brain  in  facing  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession. 

It  is  the  twenty'five  per  cent  who  will  die  unless  they 
receive  proper  care  (and  some  of  whom  will  die  in  spite  of 
the  best  care  that  can  be  given)  who  present  to  the  physi' 
cian  the  greatest  challenge  to  his  skill;  it  is  the  seventy'five 
per  cent  who  normally  would  recover  without  treatment 
who  present  him  with  the  greatest  challenge  not  only  to  his 
skill  as  a  physician  but  more  particularly  to  his  integrity  as 
a  man. 

It  is  among  this  group  who  would  recover  without  med' 
ical  care  that  the  unscrupulous  charlatan  finds  his  happy 
hunting  ground.  To  most  of  them  the  cause  of  their  malaise 
is  a  complete  mystery,  and  a  doctor  or  health  cultist  whose 
sense  of  professional  honor  is  low  can  play  without  scruple 
on  this  almost  universal  ignorance.  By  working  on  the  fears 
that  send  a  sick  person  to  his  doctor,  he  can  prolong  a  simple 
ailment  endlessly — and  profitably;  or  he  can  claim  for  his 
own  a  cure  affected  by  the  normal  functioning  of  the  body 
in  building  up  its  own  natural  defenses. 

But  it  is  with  this  group,  too,  that  the  conscientious  and 
welbtrained  physician  has  his  greatest  opportunity.  For  the 
layman  has  no  means  of  discriminating  among  his  symptoms 
to  tell  which  indicate  a  serious  condition  and  which  do  not. 
A  painful  sore  throat  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  attack 
of  tonsilitis  which,  given  reasonable  care,  will  clear  up  in 
three  to  five  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  first 
symptom  of  diphtheria.  A  layman  has  neither  the  knowb 
edge  nor  the  facilities  for  determining  which  it  is;  a  physi' 
cian  who  knows  his  business  should  not  be  in  the  least  doubt 
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which  it  is.  A  physician  or  cultist  who  does  not  know  his 
business,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  only  be  unable  to 
identify  a  deadly  contagion,  but  simply  because  of  his  ignon 
ance  he  may  unwittingly  contract  the  disease  himself  and 
be  the  means  of  spreading  it  to  others. 

It  is  by  this  power  of  accurate  diagnosis  then,  that  the 
physician  best  proves  himself.  To  be  assured  that  your  sore 
throat  is  not  diphtheria,  that  your  stomach  ache  is  not  ap" 
pendicitis  and  that  your  lung  congestion  is  not  pneumonia 
should  if  the  diagnosis  proves  correct— put  you  quite  as 
much  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  doctor  as  to  be 
warned  of  the  contrary  condition  in  time  for  effective  treat" 
ment.  An  intelligent  patient  will  see  this  at  once  and  will 
repose  his  fullest  confidence  in  a  doctor  who,  on  the  basis 
of  accurate  knowledge,  tells  him  frankly  what  his  real  con" 
dition  is. 

An  honest,  ethical  practioner  can  always  be  identified 
by  his  attitude  toward  other  accredited  physicians.  If  a 
patient  or  the  members  of  his  family  are  in  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  a  doctor’s  diagnosis,  or  treat" 
ment,  they  have  an  acknowledged  right  to  call  in  other 
help  if  they  so  desire.  Respectable  physicians  know  this, 
and  they  bear  a  patient  no  ill  will  whatsoever  for  frankly 
stating  his  misgivings.  In  such  a  situation  either  one  of  two 
courses  may  be  taken:  The  patient  may  suggest  that  the 
attending  physician  call  in  another  doctor  for  a  consulta¬ 
tion,  either  stating  his  own  preference  or  asking  the  physi" 
cian  to  recommend  a  consultant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
patient  has  become  wholly  dissatisfied  he  may,  with  perfect 
propriety,  pay  the  attending  physician  for  his  services  and 
dismiss  him.  These  are  basic  principles  of  medical  ethics 
which  should  prevail  in  the  relationships  between  every 
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intelligent  patient  and  every  honest,  skillful  practitioner  of 
the  healing  art. 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  patients  are  intelligent 
— even  highly  educated  men  and  women  are  often  appal' 
lingly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  fundamentals  of  sound  med' 
ical  practice — and  not  all  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  are 
either  skillful  or  honest. 

If  a  practitioner  lacks  skill,  he  may  miss  even  the  simpler 
and  more  common  diagnoses;  if  he  is  dishonest  he  can  make 
his  patient  believe  that  even  the  commonest  case  of  bron' 
chitis  is  pneumonia  and  that  but  for  his  timely  ministrations 
death  would  surely  have  been  no  more  than  a  matter  of 
hours. 

It  is  by  such  misreading  of  symptoms — whether  intern 
tional  or  accidental — that  venial  or  badly  trained  practb 
tioners  get  their  reputations  for  “miracle  cures."  On  this 
point  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  said  some  years  ago, 
“Miracle  cures  will  remain  cured  as  long  as  they  continue 
objects  of  public  wonder.  We  still  have  with  us  the  age  of 
miracles  and  superstition.  There  will  always  be  apparent 
cures  .  .  .  because  many  persons  with  uncontrolled  emotions 
only  think  they  are  sick." 

There  are  two  unfailing  criteria  by  which  a  quack  may 
be  identified.  One  should  shun  like  a  pestilence  any  physfi 
cian,  dentist,  optometrist  or  self'Styled  doctor,  cultist,  or 
would'be  healer  who  advertises  his  skill  and  the  honesty  of 
his  services.  One  should  also  beware  of  the  doctor,  what' 
ever  his  training,  who  is  constantly  boasting  that  only  his 
timely  intervention  could  have  saved  the  patient’s  life.  The 
reputable  physician  is  content  to  let  his  own  works  speak 
for  him  on  all  occasions.  Nowhere  does  the  biblical  proverb, 
“by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  apply  more  truly  than 
here. 
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Every  experienced  physician  knows  that  hysterics  who 
go  into  a  panic  over  the  slightest  illness  and  hypochon¬ 
driacs,  who  “enjoy  had  health”  make  up  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  every  doctor's  clientele.  Psychoanalyists  have  found 
repeatedly  that  feigning  temporary  .illness  or  even  chronic 
invalidism  is  a  favorite  device  by  which  people  of  a  certain 
temperament  attract  attention  and  sympathy. 

With  such  cases  the  power  of  suggestion  can  accomplish 
surprising  results  either  for  good  or  bad.  Dr.  D.  C.  himself 
recalls  with  great  amusement  a  family  who  called  him  in  to 
attend  a  woman  who  had  lain  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
stupor  for  several  days.  A  local  cultist  had  assured  the  rela¬ 
tives  that  death  could  be  at  most  only  a  matter  of  hours,  and 
on  the  strength  of  his  verdict  members  of  the  family  had 
been  summoned  from  afar  to  the  bedside. 

When  the  woman  had  continued  living  several  days 
after  the  predicted  time,  someone  insisted  that  a  medical 
doctor  be  called  in  to  find  out  when  the  anticipated  death 
be  expected  to  occur. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  D.  C.  arrived,  he  became  convinced  that 
there  was  nothing  really  wrong  with  the  woman  so  he  called 
in  two  other  women  of  the  family  whose  good  sense  he  felt 
could  be  trusted  and  told  them  to  watch  closely  everything 
he  did.  Going  to  the  pantry  he  proceeded  to  roll  out  some 
Pills  of  ordinary  home-made  bread  with  sugar  added,  then 
returning  to  the  bed  he  went  into  a  bit  of  improvised  play¬ 
acting. 

With  perfect  seriousness  he  said,  “Now  this  woman 
is  in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  I  think  maybe  I  can  bring 
her  out  of  it.”  He  gave  her  two  of  the  pills. 

“Now  watch  closely,”  he  said,  “and  you'll  begin  to  see 
the  color  come  back  to  her  cheeks.”  After  an  interval  he 
said,  “See,  it's  just  as  I  said.  Those  pills  are  beginning  to 
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take  effect.  Two  more  and  she’ll  begin  to  relax  and  breathe 
more  easily.” 

Another  interval  and  then,  “She’s  responding  just  fine; 
now  two  more  pills  and  she’ll  open  her  eyes  and  begin  to 
notice  us.” 

And  so  on  by  progressive  stages  he  played  out  the  com' 
edy  until  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  woman  was  sitting 
in  her  chair  and  conversing  naturally  with  members  of  the 
awestricken  family.  But  the  doctor’s  powers  as  an  actor 
were  not  equal  to  carrying  on  the  comedy  to  the  end.  His 
fondness  for  a  good  joke  prevented  him  from  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  family  completely  mystified,  so  with  the  aid  of 
his  two  accomplices  he  gave  away  the  whole  show.  He 
assured  them  that  turning  the  hose  on  the  patient  would 
have  had  the  same  result. 

The  case  illustrates  what  can  be  done  by  suggestion  and 
indicates  what  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  constantly  by 
quacks  who — always  for  a  consideration — can  be  depended 
on  to  multiply  and  aggravate  the  fears  of  the  ailing. 

Against  exploitation  by  the  ignorant  and  the  unscrup' 
ulous  there  are,  Dr.  Budge  maintains,  only  two  remedies: 
First,  the  public  must  be  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
medical  care  until  they  will  cease  to  encourage  quacks  by 
giving  credence  to  supposed  miracle  cures.  Second,  the  legis' 
lators  of  the  various  states  must  also  be  educated  to  the 
point  where  they  will  place  on  the  statute  books  laws  for 
the  licensing  of  all  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts  which 
will  effectively  ban  the  dishonest  and  the  incompetent  from 
practice. 

It  was  to  the  end  of  securing  such  legislation  that  Dr. 
Budge  bent  every  effort  during  the  eighteen  years  that  he 
was  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  His 
views  on  the  subject  of  medical  examinations  are,  he  says. 
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summed  up  in  an  address  delivered  before  a  council  on  med' 
ical  education  and  legislation  of  the  American  state  boards 
of  medical  examiners  at  Chicago  some  years  ago  by  Gow 
ernor  George  H.  Hodges  of  Kansas.  I  shall  quote  at  some 
length  from  Governor  Hodges'  address  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  crux  of  his  point  of  view  is  stated  in  the  following 
passage  where  he  defines  the  responsibility  of  a  state  board 
in  granting  a  license  to  practice  the  healing  art: 

There  shall  be  no  doubt  of  the  applicant's  qualifications. 
.  .  .  The  obligation  the  state  assumes  by  the  appointment  of 
such  a  board  is  the  obligation  of  the  state  for  the  protection 
of  its  citizenship.  The  state  must  see  to  it  that  the  license  it 
issues  to  all  men  of  all  [healing]  sects  has  uniform  value. 
This  uniform  value  is  not  of  a  commercial  type  and  cannot 
be  based  like  currency,  on  a  divergent  metal  basis,  but  must 
and  eventually  will  be  builded  solely  on  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine  .  .  .  anatomy,  physh 
ology  and  what  I  may  term  the  allied  curative  sciences. 

The  foregoing  statement  accords  perfectly  with  the 
practices  of  all  the  best  medical  schools  in  training  doctors. 
The  following  list  of  the  courses  prescribed  by  one  of  the 
reputable  schools  of  the  country  will  serve  to  establish  the 


point: 

FIRST  YEAR  Hours 

Recitation  Laboratory 

Gross  Anatomy  (dissections)... . . 33  330 

Histology  and  Embryology  . 60  198 

Physiological  Chemistry  . 77  165 

Physiology  . 33  77 

Psychiatry  . . . . .  11 

Surgical  Handicraft  . . 11  11 

Correlation  Course  .  11 

Bacteriology  . . . . . . . . .  11 

History  of  Medicine . . . . . . .  1 1 


258  781 
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SECOND  YEAR 

H 

ours 

Recitation 

Laboratory 

Bacteriology  . 

.  33 

99 

Pathology  . 

.  66 

198 

Autopsies  . 

32 

*Pharmacology  . 

.  33 

66 

Physiology  . 

.  66 

121 

Physical  Diagnosis  . 

22 

86 

Materia  Medica  Toxicology,  Pharmacy  and 
Prescription  Writing  . 

22 

22 

Neurology  . 

.  33 

88 

Psychiatry  . 

11 

Neuro'Diagnosis  . 

.  11 

11 

Neuropathology  . 

.  11 

Obstetrics  . 

.  22 

341 

723 

THIRD  YEAR 

Hours 

Recitation 

Laboratory 

Laboratory  Diagnosis  . 

.  22 

44 

*Medicine  . 

.  99 

76 

Neurology  . 

.  53 

11 

Dermatology  . 

.  22 

33 

*Surgery  . 

.  121 

134 

*GenitO'Urinary  Surgery  . 

.  11 

Psychiatry  . 

.  22 

Obstetrics  . 

.  66 

Gynecology  . . . 

.  33 

Otolaryngology  . 

.  11 

Otolaryngology  Dispensary  . 

28 

Ophthalmology  . . 

.  11 

22 

Pediatrics  . . 

.  44 

44 

*Operative  Obstetrics  . 

.  11 

11 

Medical  Jurisprudence  . 

.  11 

Fractures  . 

.  11 

11 

*Radiology  . 

.  53 

Physiology  . 

.  22 

Public  Health  . 

.  22 

*Physical  Therapy  . 

.  11 

616 

414 

t 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

Hours 

Lecture  Clinic 


^Medicine  . .  ----- . .  88  148 

Dermatology  . . . - . - .  1 1 

Neurology  . . - . — . - . -  33  17 

Ophthalmology  . — - . - ----- . — -  H 

*Surgery  . . . . . - . . - .  33  211 

Genito -Urinary  Surgery  . . . —  22  44 

Pediatrics  . — — . . .  57 


*Lying'in  Hospital  and  Dispensary  (2  wks.) 
Gynecology  . .  . . . . . 

Psychiatry  . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Otolaryngology  . . . .  3 

Pathology  . . . — . - .  1 1 

Radiology  . . . - .  11 

Correlation  Chemistry  and  Applied  Physiology..  22 

Hospital  Clerkship,  Medicine  of  Surgery . . .  350 


209  979 


One  of  the  greatest  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
medical  training  during  the  present  century  has  been  the 
work  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  exposing  the 
fake  commercial  “medical  colleges’1  which  were  nothing 
more  than  diploma  mills,  making  fortunes  by  bestowing  the 
M.D.  on  anyone  who  could  pay  the  price  of  a  diploma.  As 
a  result  of  these  exposures,  states  have  become  aroused,  with 
the  result  that  all  reputable  medical  training  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities.  Dr. 
Budge  believes  that  this  same  procedure  should  now  be  ex- 
tended  to  all  schools  professing  to  teach  the  healing  art,  no 


*Of  the  subjects  listed  above,  all  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*), 
are  intended  primarily  to  train  the  aspiring  medical  practitioner  to  make  an 
efficient  diagnosis.  Even  in  those  in  which  the  treatment  of  disease  is  studied, 
the  primary  emphasis  is  often  on  diagnosis.  “Medicine,”  for  example,  which 
is  studied  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  is  largely  diagnostic.  It  includes 
etiology,  symptoms,  pathology,  complications  and  sequelae,  diagnosis,  and 
prognosis,  all  of  which  are  diagnostic,  and  finally — last  and  most  simple — 
treatment. 
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matter  of  what  name  or  nature.  This  would  automatically 
weed  out  quacks  and  cults  of  all  kinds. 

State  executives  and  legislators  have  been  slow  in  fob 
lowing  this  advance.  The  result  is  that  examinations  for 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art  often  represent  a  hodge- 
podge  of  attempts  to  appease  the  pressure  groups  maintained 
by  all  the  various  health  cults.  Sound  practice  would  dic- 
tate  a  single  board  before  which  every  would-be  practioner 
should  be  examined.  On  this  board  there  should  be  allo¬ 
paths,  homeopaths  and  eclectics,  with  at  least  one  osteopath 
to  examine  all  drugless  healers  on  methods  of  treatment 
only.  On  matters  of  diagnosis,  all  who  desire  to  practice 
healing  should  come  through  the  same  examination  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  will  appear  presently. 

Examination  of  the  above  list  of  subjects  suggests  a  point 
which  the  layman  almost  invariably  overlooks.  Usually 
when  the  average  person  thinks  of  the  efficiency  of  a  doctor, 
he  thinks  in  terms  of  treatment  and  cure;  students  of  medical 
science,  on  the  contrary,  think  primarily  in  terms  of  diag¬ 
nosis.  Out  of  the  subjects  required  for  the  course  in  medi¬ 
cine  outlined  above,  only  a  very  few  deal  with  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  remainder,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote,  are 
intended  to  insure  proficiency  in  diagnosis. 

It  is  assumed,  in  short,  by  those  who  have  to  do  with 
medical  training,  that  it  should  be  the  first  concern  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  to  know  the  appear¬ 
ance,  structure,  and  functioning  of  every  organ,  fluid,  and 
tissue  of  the  normal,  healthy  human  body.  Next  he  should 
know  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  all  probable  ailments  and 
how  to  detect  their  presence.  To  acquire  this  knowledge 
will  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  his  four-year  college 
course  embracing  pre-medics,  his  four-year  medical  course, 
and  his  two-year  internship.  Having  done  so,  he  should  be 
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in  a  position  to  tell  with  reasonable  certainty  what,  if  any" 
thing,  is  wrong  with  any  patient  who  comes  to  consult  him. 
Only  for  part  of  the  final  year  of  the  medical  course  does  he 
study  common  methods  of  treatment,  whether  medical  or 
surgical.  If  he  decides  to  specialise  he  undergoes  three  more 
years  of  intensive  training  in  which  also  the  chief  emphasis 
is  placed  on  subjects  leading  to  diagnosis. 

The  quack  gains  his  following  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  what  a  sick  person  wants  is  to  become  well.  If 
he  can  be  told  that  he  is  suffering  from  an  ailment,  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  and  if  after  undergoing  treatment  he  finds 
himself  improving,  he  is  likely  at  once  to  give  the  doctor 
credit,  never  stopping  to  ask  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
provable  relationship  between  diagnosis,  treatment  and  re" 
co very.  Hence  the  voluminous  testimonials  to  the  curative 
power  of  this  or  that  widely  advertised  nostrum  or  this  or 
that  much  publicised  pseudoscientific  cult. 

In  a  democracy  it  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  regi" 
ment  people  in  their  medical  care.  There  seem,  at  present, 
to  be  no  legal  grounds  on  which  a  person  can  be  pro" 
hibited  from  taking  any  sort  of  treatment  he  prefers  for 
what  he  believes  ails  him-— provided  always,  of  course,  the 
treatment  does  not  involve  criminal  or  obviously  antisocial 
practices.  What  the  state  can  do,  however,  is  see  to  it  that 
no  one  presumes  to  practice  the  healing  art  until  he  has  had 
at  least  enough  training  to  enable  him  to  tell  with  reason" 
able  certainty  what  the  condition  is  he  is  supposed  to  be 
treating  and  what  the  cause  of  that  condition  may  be  pre" 
sumed  to  be.  On  this  point,  Governor  Hodges  says: 

The  province  of  a  state  is  apparent,  and  a  common" 
wealth  should  not  allow  doctors  of  one  school  to  practice 
medicine  on  easier  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge  than 
those  of  another  school.  The  patient  has  the  right  to  be 
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attended  by  a  representative  of  the  school  of  his  belief,  and 
therefore  the  state  should  not  be  a  party  to  a  quarrel  be' 
tween  opposing  schools  of  medicine  nor  impose  unjust  regu' 
lations  on  any  school. 

A  people  should  safeguard  the  conditions  and  require' 
ments  necessary  for  a  scientific  medical  observation,  study 
and  treatment  of  disease,  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  sick  man  cannot  always  be  depended  on  to  choose  wisely 
or  well.  Belief  is  not  past  in  the  curative  power  of  magic, 
the  lick  charm,  and  even  sane  people  turn  to  the  occult 
when  science  fails. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  concern  of  a  state  to  protect 
its  people,  either  sane  or  ignorant,  from  commercial  exploi' 
tation  when  they  are  racked  with  pain  and  in  physical  dis' 
tress. 

The  easiest  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  provide  such  protec' 
tion  is  to  require  of  all  who  would  practice  the  healing  art: 
first,  a  rudimentary  preliminary  education,  then  a  high 
school  course,  a  college  course,  and  such  medical  training 
that  every  practitioner  demonstrate  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  body  and  its  afflictions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  single 
board  appointed  by  the  state,  before  he  be  allowed  to  prac' 
tice. 

The  aim  of  state  medical  laws,  in  short,  should  be  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  qualified  man  as  well  as  to  dis' 
courage  the  incompetent.  In  demanding  such  a  rigid  system 
of  medical  training,  the  theory  is  that  the  public  will  at  least 
be  assured  of  accurate  diagnoses  of  their  ailments.  If  a 
doctor  knows  that  his  patient  has  arthritis  and  the  patient 
agrees  to  be  treated  for  arthritis  as  the  doctor  prescribes, 
then  there  is  little  that  the  state  can  do  to  protect  his  inter' 
ests  further.  If  the  doctor  thinks  that  he  can  best  cure  the 
disease  by  manipulating  the  sufferer's  feet  or  by  subjecting 
him  to  certain  harmonic  electrical  vibrations  or  even  if  he 
is  a  member  of  a  cult  that  professes  to  heal  by  reciting  cer' 
tain  voodoo  or  yogi  charms,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  much 
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that  the  state  can  do  about  it.  Practically,  however,  it  usm 
ally  works  out  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the  time  and  the 
labor  to  qualify  himself  to  make  accurate  diagnoses,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  he  will  go  far  wrong  on  the  matter  of 
treatment.  Along  with  the  process  of  acquiring  a  sound, 
dependable  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  identification  of 
disease  he  will  more  than  likely  have  acquired  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  accumulated  experience  of  his  profession  on 
the  best  methods  of  treatment,  and  will  have  decided  that 
he  should  have  aimed  at  medicine  from  the  first,  rather  than 
at  any  of  its  sham  substitutes. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  there  is  the  inevitable  allowance 
to  be  made  for  the  probability  of  the  improbable.  No  dom 
tor,  however  much  he  may  study,  can  be  prepared  for  every 
conceivable  case.  No  two  patients  are  alike,  either  tempera^ 
mentally  or  physically,  and  the  same  disease  rarely  runs 
exactly  the  same  course  in  any  two  victims.  At  the  same 
time,  some  diseases  are  so  rare  that  a  doctor  might  never 
encounter  a  single  case  in  a  lifetime  of  practice. 

All  of  these  considerations  underscore  again  the  abso^ 
lute  need  of  character  in  the  physician.  Dr.  Budge  believes 
that  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  good  common  sense  is  a 
doctor’s  most  valuable  acquisition.  In  the  long  run,  he  maim 
tains,  a  medical  reputation  depends  not  upon  some  rare, 
sensational  success  but  upon  a  continuous  record  of  honest, 
intelligent  service. 

Dr.  Budge’s  faith  in  the  best  and  his  insistence  upon 
the  best  in  everything  has  been  the  determining  element  in 
shaping  both  his  personal  career  and  the  policies  of  the  two 
institutions  which  he  has  guided.  Pie  has  been  determined 
that  none  of  the  staff  should  ever  have  to  do  inferior  work 
through  lack  of  facilities  for  doing  better.  The  hospital  and 
the  clinic,  he  has  insisted,  must  have  not  necessarily  the 
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newest,  but  always  the  best  equipment  that  can  be  had. 
Whatever  instruments  any  of  the  specialists  associated  with 
him  has  needed  for  the  efficiency  of  his  work,  Dr.  Budge  has 
tried  to  obtain,  provided  only  that  supplying  the  needs  of 
one  did  not  necessitate  neglecting  the  others. 

And  his  attitude  has  been  the  same  toward  the  men 
themselves.  He  has  insisted  that  to  remain  on  the  staff  a 
member  must  show  a  consistent  professional  growth,  both 
by  frequent  periods  of  graduate  study  and  by  constantly 
keeping  up  on  the  literature  of  his  field. 

The  closed  staff  policy  of  the  clinic  and  the  hospital  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  criticism  on  the  part  of  rival  prac- 
titioners  and  their  followers  who  have  charged  that  Dr.  D.  C. 
and  his  associates  have  used  it  to  maintain  a  monopoly.  This 
charge  he  emphatically  denies.  The  closed  staff  policy,  he 
insists,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  hospital  or  a  clinic  can 
protect  the  public  by  consistently  offering  them  the  services 
of  dependable,  welbtrained  men. 

“It  has  been  my  determination,"  he  has  said,  “to  set  up 
and  maintain  a  staff  so  competent,  and  to  provide  them  with 
equipment  so  good  that  any  man  or  woman  in  Logan  or  any 
of  the  surrounding  towns  can  say,  'I  can  sit  in  my  home 
and  know  that  if  I  or  any  member  of  my  family  needs  med- 
ical  or  surgical  care,  I  can  call  in  the  best-trained  specialists 
that  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the  West  to  assist  my  family 
physician/  " 

Far  from  being  a  monopoly,  the  clinic  has  consistently 
added  men,  regardless  of  family  or  other  considerations,  as 
fast  as  the  growth  of  its  practice  has  justified  the  addition. 
It  has  asked  only  that  every  addition  be  a  man  whose  train¬ 
ing  and  character  are  beyond  question. 

To  young  practitioners  he  always  says,  “Don't  go  after 
the  fads  and  the  sensational  new  developments.  Find  out 
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what  the  best  men  in  a  given  field  are  doing  and  saying,  and 
follow  them.  Know  who  your  authorities  are,  and  depend 
on  them  to  put  you  right  and  keep  you  right.  This,  coupled 
with  your  own  close  observation  and  experience,  should 
bring  out  the  best  in  you  and  insure  the  best  interests  of 
the  patient T 

He  has,  he  says,  often  come  across  some  problem  in 
surgery  or  medicine  that  was  new  to  him.  Always  when 
this  has  happened  he  has  tried  to  be  candid  with  the  patient. 
If  time  permitted,  he  would  go  away  himself  to  study  up  on 
the  problem  with  the  best  men  in  the  field.  In  rare  cases 
when  time  did  not  permit  this,  he  would  send  the  patient 
east  to  a  specialist  of  established  national  reputation. 

Thus  by  trying  honestly  and  intelligently  to  give  the 
best  service  possible,  Dr.  D.  C.  has  been  able  to  inspire  com 
fidence,  the  greatest  asset  that  a  man  can  acquire  in  the 
difficult  and  exacting  science  of  healing. 


Chapter  VIII 

BUSINESS  AS  A  HOBBY 

In  the  fall  of  1 894  young  David  Budge  had  come  to  the 
crossroads  in  his  life  and  had  announced  a  decision  that 
was  to  determine  his  future  career.  That  was  the  year  when, 
following  his  last  full  year  of  ranch  life  he  had  informed  his 
father  that  a  career  in  medicine  was  his  first  choice  and 
ranching  his  second. 

He  has  never  regretted  that  decision  nor  doubted  the 
soundness  of  his  youthful  judgment.  Medicine  has  contim 
ued  to  be  his  first  love,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  preemb 
nently  the  story  of  a  successful  physician  and  surgeon.  But 
the  men  are  few,  and  likely  to  be  dull  souls  indeed,  who  find 
any  single  occupation  so  absorbing  and  albsatisfying  that 
they  never  enjoy  doing  something  else.  Successful  men 
usually  have  hobbies. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  has  made  business  his  hobby.  His 
first  business  ventures,  and  those  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
greatest  pride  and  satisfaction,  have  been  the  hospital  and 
the  clinic.  These  two  enterprises,  being  so  closely  identified 
with  his  success  in  his  beloved  profession,  have  always  been 
nearest  his  heart  and  he  has  found  lifelong  pleasure  in  seeing 
them  managed  efficiently  from  a  business  as  well  as  from  a 
professional  standpoint. 

But  all  through  his  professional  career  he  has  been  in' 
volved  in  a  variety  of  other  business  ventures.  As  early  as 
1903,  he  called  to  his  home  H.  E.  Hatch,  A.  G.  Barber, 
H.  C.  Hansen,  and  Elias  Neilson.  To  them  he  proposed  the 
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organisation  of  a  knitting  mills  company.  The  result  was 
the  organisation  of  the  Union  Knitting  Mills,  a  direct-selling 
agency  offering  quality  knitwear  made  to  order  to  its  cus- 
tomers.  At  one  time  the  company  had  salesmen  covering 
the  states  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi  River  and  gave  em- 
ployment  in  its  Logan  factory  to  125  women  and  girls.  The 
venture  proved  a  profitable  one  until  a  few  years  ago  when 
direct  selling  of  wearing  apparel  underwent  a  slump  and 
became  unprofitable. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  another  lifelong  business  inter' 
est  of  Dr.  Budge  should  have  to  do  with  that  earliest  love 
of  his,  ranching.  All  his  life  he  has  loved  the  feel  of  a 
spirited  horse  between  his  knees  and  has  enjoyed  discussing 
the  fine  points  of  a  good  beef  steer.  In  1908,  the  old  Church 
Ranch  ten  miles  east  of  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  was  offered  for 
sale  and  the  Budge  brothers,  Ezra  T.,  D.  C.,  T.  B.,  Oliver 
H.,  Jesse,  and  Alfred  decided  to  buy  and  operate  it.  Ezra, 
Dr.  D.  C.’s  eldest  full  brother,  a  successful  and  experienced 
rancher,  was  chosen  as  manager.  The  group  was  organized 
as  the  Budge  Land  and  Livestock  Company. 

The  ranch  consists  of  about  9,000  acres  of  farming  and 
grazing  land  and  to  purchase  it  the  company  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  down  and  the  remainder  in  the 
form  of  annual  instalments.  The  judgment  of  the  brothers 
and  the  sound  management  of  Ezra  T.  Budge  were  vindi- 
cated  when  the  full  amount  of  the  obligation  was  paid  off 
in  the  stipulated  time. 

Dr.  D.  C.  was  made  president  of  the  company  from  the 
beginning  and  Ezra  was  vice-president  and  general  manager 
until  his  death  in  1927.  Since  that  time  Ezra’s  son,  Cyril,  has 
filled  the  position.  The  ranch  has  paid  its  way  with  a  fair 
average  profit  all  through  the  ups  and  downs  that  farming 
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and  livestock  have  experienced  during  the  past  thirty-three 
years. 

At  about  the  time  the  Land  and  Livestock  Company  was 
organized,  Dr.  Budge  took  what  might  be  described  as  a 
flyer  in  another  field  of  business.  It  was  perhaps  character' 
istic  that  he  should  have  become  interested  in  what  was  then 
something  of  a  pioneering  business,  the  development  of 
electrical  power.  His  venture  in  this  field  might  easily  have 
proved  a  disaster  to  his  budding  business  career  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  a  business  man  of  long 
and  successful  experience  who  came  to  his  aid  in  time  to 
forestall  calamity.  The  experience  was  of  the  sort  that  have 
made  and  wrecked  the  fortunes  of  thousands  in  the  business 
history  of  America. 

In  1908  two  brothers,  who  called  themselves  electrical 
engineers,  came  to  Logan  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
Alfred  Budge,  then  district  attorney  with  headquarters  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  They  had  just  completed  a  small  local 
power  plant  in  Paris,  Idaho,  and  proposed  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  Cache  Valley.  They  proposed  to  built  a  plant  on 
High  Creek,  a  stream  just  north  of  Richmond,  Utah,  and 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Logan,  where  they  claimed  they  had 
the  use  of  twenty-two  second  feet  of  water. 

Their  proposition  was  an  alluring  one  as  shoe-string 
promotions  are  likely  to  be.  All  they  asked  was  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  citizens:  Dr.  Budge,  and  the  firm  of  Monson 
and  Schaub,  architects  of  Logan;  James  I.  Shephard,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Richmond;  and  attorney  Alfred  Budge  of  Poca¬ 
tello,  contribute  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  to  entitle  them 
to  serve  as  directors.  The  rest  of  the  capital  would  be  put 
up  by  the  two  promoters  through  their  banking  connections 
in  the  East. 
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The  citizens  who  were  offered  this  alluring  proposition 
decided  that  it  gave  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  help 
build  up  Cache  Valley.  They  accepted  and  Dr.  D.  C.  was 
made  treasurer  and  member  of  the  board. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  budding  enterpriser 
began  to  sense  that  all  was  not  quite  as  it  had  been  repre' 
sented.  The  first  intimation  came  to  him  when  a  friend  re' 
ported  that  the  two  selfistyled  engineers  were  going  ahead 
with  their  dam  and  the  bed  for  their  pipeline.  All  this  they 
had  done  without  the  necessary  preliminary  of  blueprints 
and  specifications. 

Dr.  D.  C.  decided  at  once  to  investigate.  He  drove  to 
the  power  site  on  High  Creek  where  he  became  convinced 
immediately  that  the  promoters’’  estimate  of  twenty Hwo 
second  feet  was  more  than  a  shade  rosy.  His  own  inexpert 
judgment  was  that  the  volume  of  water  could  not  exceed 
twelve  feet.  The  whole  seUup,  indeed,  began  to  look  so 
suspicious  that  he  returned  to  Logan  at  once  and  called  the 
directors  together. 

When  he  laid  his  suspicions  before  the  board,  a  dispute 
arose  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  decided  to  measure  the 
creek.  The  measurement  showed  that  even  the  treasurer’s 
estimate  was  high,  as  the  flow  of  the  stream  was  eight  second 
feet.  In  a  board  meeting  at  which  these  facts  were  pre' 
sented,  the  two  promoters  came  in  with  news  which  damp' 
ened  even  further  the  hopes  of  the  embryo  power  tycoons. 
There  were,  they  said,  eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
machinery  on  the  railroad  tracks  at  Richmond  waiting  to 
be  unloaded  and  the  board  must  assume  the  responsibility. 
The  eastern  banking  connections  of  which  the  two  brothers 
had  boasted  so  confidently  had,  they  reported,  failed  them. 

A  hasty  calculation  of  the  possible  resources  of  the  em 
tire  board  convinced  them  that  among  them,  by  putting  up 
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everything  they  had,  including  their  homes,  they  might  be 
able  to  raise  nearly  a  third  of  the  required  amount.  The 
prospect  was  not  inviting. 

The  site  on  High  Creek  being  hopeless,  the  board  de' 
cided  to  move  the  plant  to  Cub  River  where  a  more  ade' 
quate  flow  was  assured,  but  the  question  of  what  to  use  for 
money  still  remained  unsolved.  Dr.  D.  C.  expressed  the 
desire  to  resign,  but  a  second  thought  convinced  him  that 
having  gone  so  far  there  was  no  way  of  honorably  getting 
out  except  by  facing  the  music. 

Temporary  relief  was  obtained  for  the  anxious  board  of 
directors  when  Alfred  Budge  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
friend  Frank  Steunenberg,  former  Governor  of  Idaho,  to 
invest  in  the  company  the  money  to  make  the  down  pay' 
ment.  The  balance  on  the  machinery  and  the  sums  needed 
for  construction  were  secured  by  the  signatures  of  the  mem' 
bers  of  the  board. 

The  company  then  proceeded  with  the  work,  getting 
franchises  for  the  transmission  lines  to  Preston,  Franklin, 
Lewiston,  Trenton,  Richmond,  Smithfield,  and  Hyde  Park. 
They  began  construction,  assuming,  as  Dr.  D.  C.  writes, 
that  they  “would  get  the  money  from  somewhere.” 

This  optimism  died  an  early  death,  however,  when  an 
old  labor  dispute  which  had  arisen  some  years  before  in' 
volving  Governor  Steunenberg,  flickered  up  to  a  blaze  again 
in  his  assasination  shortly  after  he  left  the  office  of  governor. 
A.  K.  Steunenberg,  brother  of  the  murdered  financier,  took 
over  his  brother’s  interests  and  advanced  some  more  money 
to  protect  the  former’s  investment.  Soon  afterward  he  too 
died,  leaving  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  business  associate 
named  Lowell. 

Meanwhile  work  still  went  forward  on  the  Cub  River 
plant,  pipe  line  and  transmission  system,  and  with  every  day 
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the  directors  of  the  company  found  themselves  deeper  in 
the  toils  of  obligations  they  saw  no  way  of  meeting.  To  Dr. 
D.  C.  the  once-rosy  future  loomed  darker  and  darker.  “I 
was  never  in  so  much  distress  in  all  my  life,"1  he  writes, 
"'being  connected  with  such  a  gigantic  proposition,  about 
which  I  knew  so  little.11 

It  began  to  look  as  if  the  only  prospect  of  saving  the 
young  doctor  and  his  associates  from  irretrievable  disaster 
would  be  the  opportune  appearance  on  the  scene  of  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  genii  or  a  fairy  godmother  to  do  a  miracle. 
And  something  very  much  like  this  actually  did  happen, 
although  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Nights  enter' 
tainments.  The  deliverance  arose  from  a  source  no  more 
mysterious  than  that  gift  for  friendships  which  had  enabled 
young  David  Budge  to  earn  his  meals  at  college  by  keeping 
the  tables  of  his  boarding  house  filled  with  the  friends  he 
made  on  the  campus. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  practice  he  had  been  visited 
at  his  office  by  a  distinguished  stranger.  In  a  tribute  to  the 
man,  written  after  his  death,  Dr.  Budge  gives  an  account  of 
the  meeting: 

After  saying  that  he  knew  who  I  was,  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  him.  In  reply  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know,  but 
thought  that  he  was  David  Eccles. 

He  told  me  that  he  knew  my  father,  William  Budge,  for 
whom  he  had  a  high  regard.  He  said  that  Scotchmen  are 
usually  proud  to  meet  each  other  and  that  men  of  Scotch 
birth  who  become  American  citizens  are  doubly  fellow 
countrymen. 

Our  conversation  proceeded  for  a  time  along  topics  of 
general  interest,  he  referring  particularly  to  his  acquaintance 
and  association  with  my  father.  I  assumed  that  he  had  called 
simply  because  of  his  interest  in  me  as  the  son  of  my  father. 

His  conversation  suddenly  changed.  He  assumed,  he 
said,  that  as  a  young  doctor  it  was  my  purpose  as  rapidly 
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as  possible  to  build  up  a  practice  in  Logan.  Then  he  asked 
a  direct  question:  “I  suppose  at  this  early  stage  of  your 
professional  career  you  would  not  object  to  my  offering  a 
little  assistance?” 

Thanking  him  for  his  personal  interest  in  me  on  this 
short  acquaintance,  I  replied  that  I  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate  anything  he  might  have  to  offer.  The  result  of  this 
first  meeting  was  that  he  employed  me  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  employees  of  first  the  Logan  and  later  the 
Lewiston  and  Amalga  Sugar  factories  for  a  stipulated 
amount  to  be  collected  from  them  for  medical  and  hospital 
care. 

It  was  David  Eccles,  lumber  and  sugar  king  and  patron 
of  Utah  industry,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  struggling 
power  company  on  the  Cub  River.  Later,  Dr.  Budge  re- 
ports,  Mr.  Eccles  often  remarked  that  “People  need  advice, 
not  money,  to  achieve  success.”  This  time  he  came  forward 
generously  with  both. 

David  Eccles  was  not  only  a  supreme  judge  of  men,  but 
he  had  an  uncanny  sense  for  an  investment.  If  he  had  not 
been  sure  that  the  power  plant  on  Cub  River  could  be  made 
into  a  paying  proposition  he  was  generous  enough  to  have 
helped  his  young  protege  and  his  associates  out  of  their 
predicament;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  gone  fur- 
ther.  What  he  apparently  saw  was  that  for  all  their  inex¬ 
perienced  willingness  to  be  taken  in  by  smooth  salesmanship, 
the  young  promoters  had  got  hold  of  a  valuable  property 
which,  properly  managed,  could  be  made  to  pay.  It  was, 
therefore,  on  the  basis  of  both  personal  friendship  and  sound 
business  sense  that  he  helped  the  directors  out  of  their 
plight. 

He  came  to  Dr.  Budge  of  his  own  volition  just  when 
things  were  looking  darkest  and  asked  him  who  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  Cub  River  project  were.  Upon  being  given  the 
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list  of  names  he  saw  at  once  their  plight  and  remarked  that 
they  were  not  financially  able  to  swing  so  big  a  project. 
"I  should  say  not,”  Dr.  Budge  answered,  “but  we  are  into 

it  and  I'd  give  every  dollar  I  own  in  the  world  to  get  out  of 

•,  *>■> 
it. 

Eccles  replied,  “Your  brother,  Monson,  Schaub  and  J.  I. 
Shepard  are  good  fellows  and  with  your  permission  Fll  help 
you  out.” 

He  then  gave  to  the  group  a  practical  demonstration  of 
sound  business  practice.  He  made  an  investigation  of  the 
project  and  of  the  two  promoters,  and  having  satisfied  him¬ 
self  on  every  point  he  ousted  the  latter,  took  over  the  eighty- 
thousand  dollar  obligation  and  returned  to  the  investors  the 
stock  they  had  purchased  with  some  common-sense  advice 
on  what  not  to  do  if  high-powered  salesmen  should  come 
around  in  the  future. 

The  stock  proved  a  good  investment,  and  later  the  plant 
was  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  David  Eccles, 
Dr.  D.  C.  was  given  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  various 
other  Eccles  projects,  including  banks,  sugar  factories,  rail¬ 
roads  and  electrical  utilities.  At  one  time  they  served  to¬ 
gether  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  Thatcher  Brothers  Bank 
in  Logan  and  Richmond  State  Bank  in  Richmond.  From 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Eccles'  death,  Dr.  Budge  had  been  his  personal  and  family 
physician. 

Upon  the  death  of  David  Eccles,  his  son  Marriner  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  Eccles  interests.  The  younger  Mr. 
Eccles,  at  present  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
continued  the  association  with  Dr.  Budge  in  various  business 
undertakings.  Through  his  efforts  Dr.  D.  C.  became  director 
of  banks  in  Hyrum,  Utah  and  Preston,  Idaho. 
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Dr.  Budge  and  his  banking  associates 

At  a  dinner  given  by  officials  of  the  First  Security  Corporation  of  Utah  in 
honor  of  I.  K.  Hillman,  retired  cattle  king  of  southern  Idaho,  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday.  Mr.  Hillman  (seated)  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Logan  Branch.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  bank  since  it  was  organized 
in  1883.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are:  A.  E.  Anderson,  member  of  the  advisory 
board,  Logan  Branch;  N.  D.  Salisbury,  assistant  vice-president,  Logan  Branch; 
H.  J.  Hatch,  vice-president  and  manager,  Logan  Branch;  George  S.  Eccles, 
vice-president,  First  Security  Corporation  of  Ogden,  president  of  the  First 
Security  Corporation  of  Utah;  Dr.  Budge;  Spencer  S.  Eccles,  director,  First 
Security  Corporation  of  Ogden,  member  of  the  advisory  board,  Logan  Branch; 
Hyrum  Nebeker,  former  director  and  honored  guest;  J.  W.  Funk,  member  of 
advisory  board,  Logan  Branch. 
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In  1928,  on  the  death  of  H.  E.  Hatch,  Dr.  D.  C.  was 
made  president  of  Thatcher  Brothers  Bank.  He  held  the 
position  until  1933  when  the  bank,  already  affiliated  with 
the  First  Security  Corporation  of  Ogden,  was  formally 
merged  with  that  institution.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
First  Security  Bank,  and  it  became  one  of  a  chain  of  thirty' 
two  banks  operating  through  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

At  that  time  Dr.  D.  C.  was  made  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  First  Security  Corporation  of  Ogden  and 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Logan  branch. 

His  early  experiences  with  travel  difficulties  in  Cache 
Valley  led  Dr.  Budge  to  think  often  of  the  desirability  of 
doing  something  to  improve  facilities  for  getting  from  one 
town  to  another.  He  finally  decided  that  an  electric  raib 
road,  running  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Depot  to  the  College  and  with  regular  connections 
linking  Logan  with  towns  in  Cache  Valley  to  the  north  and 
south,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  valley  and  a  profitable 
investment  as  well. 

On  the  street  one  day  he  suggested  the  idea  to  David 
Eccles.  Immediately  the  latter  presented  an  array  of  facts 
and  figures  which  quickly  convinced  the  doctor  that  he 
knew  little  about  the  railroad  business.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  financier  did  not  completely  reject  the  idea 
and  several  times  later  he  would  refer  to  the  project  and 
ask  Dr.  D.  C.  if  he  still  thought  it  feasible,  to  which  the 
latter  would  answer  that  he  did. 

Dr.  Budge  writes: 

One  day  he  met  me  in  front  of  my  office  and  said,  “Doc' 
tor,  how  much  do  you  think  of  the  railroad  proposition?" 
I  replied,  “The  same  as  always."  He  asked,  “How  much  in 
dollars  and  cents?"  I  stated  a  certain  amount  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  risk.  He  said  “Oh,  make  it  a  little  more."  I 
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raised  the  amount  and  he  said,  “We  will  have  a  little  rail' 
road  owned  by  the  people  of  Cache  Valley  and  myself.  We 
will  start  at  once.”  He  accepted  my  subscription  which 
placed  me  in  the  position  of  being  the  first  man  to  subscribe 
a  stipulated  amount  to  the  Utah'Idaho  Central  Railroad, 
which  venture  he  made  successful.  He  later  made  me  a 
director  of  the  company. 

Others  associated  in  the  project  were  Robert  Anderson, 
Joseph  Quinney,  Jr.,  and  the  late  H.  E.  Hatch.  Later  on, 
after  the  death  of  David  Eccles,  the  line  was  extended  to 
Ogden  by  the  original  group  in  cooperation  with  a  group 
of  Ogden  business  men  including  the  Browning  interests. 
For  a  time  it  paid  well,  but  since  the  coming  of  automobile 
highways  has  had  a  more  difficult  problem. 

The  advent  of  trucking  business  and  the  tremendous 
growth  of  interurban  automobile  travel  upset  the  calcula' 
tions  of  the  investors.  The  line  was  also  found  to  be  over' 
capitalized  and  since  the  reduction  of  the  capitalization  it 
has  had  smoother  sailing. 

At  about  the  time  the  railroad  was  finished,  Dr.  Budge 
once  more  interested  himself  in  power  development.  At  a 
cost  of  about  $750.00,  and  by  spending  Thanksgiving  day  in 
making  the  survey,  he  secured  a  power  right  in  Blacksmith's 
Fork  Canyon.  This  he  offered  to  give  to  Logan  City  but 
his  offer  was  refused.  Subsequent  developments  have  proved 
how  valuable  the  property  would  have  been  to  Logan.  Pos' 
session  of  it  would  have  given  the  city  ample  power  to 
operate  its  municipal  system  entirely  on  hydroelectric  power 
instead  of  having  to  resort  to  diesel  power  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  several  years. 

After  his  offer  had  been  refused,  Dr.  D.  C.  determined 
to  make  use  of  the  power  site  himself.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  David  Eccles  with  his  proposition.  He  suggested  that 
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they  form  a  company  to  build  a  plant  and  make  use  of  the 
power  right  he  had  secured.  The  power,  he  pointed  out, 
could  be  sold  to  the  Utah-Idaho  Central  Railroad,  which 
would  make  the  road  independent  of  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company.  Mr.  Eccles  investigated  with  the  result 
that  a  company  was  formed  and  Dr.  D.  C.  was  again  made 
a  director.  The  plant  was  built  and  on  completion  was  sold 
at  a  profit  to  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company. 

Later  on  Dr.  Budge  became  interested  in  building  bush 
ness  blocks  in  Logan.  With  M.  S.  Eccles  and  others  he 
helped  to  build  the  Eccles  Hotel  and  acquired  the  property 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  now  occupied  by  the  Utah 
Oil  Refining  Company.  From  this  property  they  tore  down 
the  old  Methodist  Church,  which  they  replaced  with  up-to- 
date  business  buildings.  The  Budge  Holding  Company,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  also  owns  the  building  which  houses 
the  Walgreen  Drug  Company,  the  Modern  Barber  Shop,  the 
Western  Optical  Company  and  the  Budge  Clinic. 

Even  since  his  retirement  from  the  practice  of  medicine, 
he  has  not  been  idle  so  far  as  his  hobby  is  concerned.  In 
1940,  with  some  associates,  he  organised  the  Consolidated 
Investment  Company  of  which  his  son,  Rush  C.  Budge,  is 
manager.  The  company  recently  built  the  store  in  Preston, 
Idaho,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com- 
pany.  They  have  also  bought  and  improved  other  Preston 
properties. 

All  in  all,  the  average  of  Dr.  Budge’s  numerous  business 
enterprises  have  paid  him  well  and  have  been  a  source  of 
both  personal  pleasure  and  personal  profit.  His  greatest 
satisfaction,  however,  has  come  from  the  contribution  he 
has  been  able  to  make  to  the  prosperity  of  the  region  he 
has  served.  He  is  proud  of  the  amount  of  employment  the 
construction  and  operation  of  his  various  business  enter- 
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prises  have  given  to  the  people  of  Cache  Valley.  It  has 
probably  been  truly  said  that  no  other  man  has  done  more 
than  he  to  build  up  Logan  City  and  Cache  Valley  by  estab- 
lishing  permanent  utilities  and  industries. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  success  in  business  has 
far  exceeded  that  of  many  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  it,  Dr.  D.  C.  insists  that  he  is  no  business  man  and 
that  business  has  never  been  more  than  a  hobby.  He  is,  he 
will  tell  you,  a  surgeon — first,  last,  and  all  the  time — and  no 
business  problem,  however  important,  has  ever  been  allowed 
to  get  in  the  way  of  either  his  attention  to  his  patients  or 
his  regular  leaves  of  absence  for  post-graduate  training. 

On  one  occasion  his  friend  H.  E.  Hatch,  the  banker, 
said  to  him,  “If  I  had  to  do  the  work  you  do,  operating  and 
keeping  such  irregular  hours,  I  wouldn’t  last  long.” 

Dr.  Budge  replied,  “My  work  doesn’t  fatigue  me  as 
much  as  yours  would,  and  I  would  rather  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  a  perfect  operation  than  own  all  the  banks  in  the  State 
of  Utah.” 

The  intricacies  of  finance,  he  maintains,  have  always 
been  something  of  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  has  never  ceased 
to  marvel  at  the  facility  with  which  either  David  Eccles  or 
his  sons  Marriner  S.,  Spencer  S.,  or  George  Eccles  could  tell 
merely  by  a  hasty  glance  at  a  few  figures  whether  any  pro¬ 
posed  business  venture  was  a  sound  investment  or  not. 

And  he  is  generous  in  acknowledging  his  gratitude  to  his 
business  associates,  who  have  fully  understood  his  prefer¬ 
ences  and  have  permitted  him  to  miss  meetings  and  to  ignore 
other  demands  on  his  time  when  to  attend  to  them  would 
have  interfered  with  his  profession.  Especially  does  he 
acknowledge  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  David  Eccles  who,  out 
of  pure  generosity,  gave  him  his  start  in  business.  “David 
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Eccles  shook  the  tree,1’  he  often  says,  “and  I  merely  picked 
up  the  plums  of  profit.” 

His  business  associates,  however,  tell  a  different  story. 
They  point  out  that  a  consistent  lifetime  record  of  rarely 
picking  losers  is  seldom  merely  a  matter  of  luck,  and  that 
Dr.  D.  C.  has  almost  never  been  known  either  to  give  or  to 
take  unsound  advice  on  an  investment.  Even  his  first  veil' 
ture  in  the  power  business,  they  recall,  was  a  gamble  only 
insofar  as  he  and  his  associates  were  a  trifle  ovencredulous 
in  accepting  the  claims  of  the  promoters.  The  idea  of  power 
development  on  the  streams  of  Cache  Valley  was  by  no 
means  unsound  as  later  developments  have  abundantly 
shown. 

What  he  may  lack  in  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  finance, 
his  friends  point  out,  he  amply  makes  up  in  practical  saga' 
city.  This  gift,  coupled  with  years  of  intimate  association 
with  men,  has  given  him  a  tremendous  capacity  of  seeing 
into  human  character  and  assaying  the  honesty  and  sound' 
ness  of  human  motives.  It  has  also  given  him  a  vast  caution 
in  accepting  promises  or  in  swallowing  rosy  claims.  It  is 
thus  by  no  means  an  accident  that  he  has  moved  all  his  life 
in  the  circle  of  able  business  men  and  that  they  have  sought 
and  valued  his  judgment  on  large  affairs. 


Chapter  9 

RECREATION  AND  RETIREMENT 

On  a  morning  in  June  1939,  a  scene  of  quiet  drama 
was  enacted  in  one  of  the  operating  rooms  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  William  Budge  Memorial  Hospital.  One  accustomed 
to  the  routine  of  the  place  would  have  sensed  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  what  was  happening.  The  patient’s 
transportation  cart  had  just  been  wheeled  out  on  noiseless 
rubber  tires,  bearing  its  silent,  white-shrouded  freight,  and 
there  had  come  the  customary  let-down  from  the  tense 
activity  of  an  operation.  White-clad  nurses  with  the  im- 
perturbable  efficiency  of  their  kind  were  putting  the  room 
in  order  and  one  of  them  stood  waiting,  her  hand  out" 
stretched  to  take  the  rubber  gloves  which  the  staff  surgeon 
was  removing  from  his  hands. 

It  was  a  scene  that  had  been  enacted  on  hundreds  of 
previous  mornings,  but  to  the  tall  man  with  iron  grey  hair 
who  was  the  center  of  it,  there  was  more  than  mere  routine 
in  the  mechanical  conclusion  of  today’s  last  operation.  For 
tomorrow,  he  knew,  he  would  cease  to  be  staff  surgeon  of 
the  institution  he  had  founded.  He  would  begin  his  retire¬ 
ment  with  the  next  day.  Thereafter  his  official  title  should 
be  Medical  Director  and  Consulting  Surgeon. 

If  he  looked  somewhat  ruefully  at  his  hands  as  he 
withdrew  them  from  the  rubber  gloves,  it  may  have  been 
that  he  was  reflecting  with  a  mild  nostalgia  on  the  fact  that 
probably  never  again  should  the  skill  that  rested  in  every 
nerve,  muscle  and  tendon — a  skill  as  deft  and  precise  as 
ever  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  master  painter,  violinist  or 
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pianist— be  called  on  for  those  hair-line  incisions  which 
had  so  often  determined  the  issue  of  life  or  death  for  a 
human  being.  It  was  a  tragic  thing,  he  may  have  reflected, 
that  men  grow  old;  but  better — -infinitely  better — to  quit 
now,  when  the  nerves  and  muscles  still  responded  steadily 
to  the  commands  of  eye  and  mind  than  to  risk  a  time  when, 
human  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  older  nerves  and  muscles 
might  waver  and  older  fingers  fail.  It  was  a  good  time  to 
retire,  but  that  didn’t  make  it  any  easier,  even  so. 

To  most  men,  retirement,  especially  retirement  with 
enough  income  to  insure  a  comfortable  old  age,  is  an  in- 
viting  prospect.  To  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  it  seemed  a  dubious 
blessing.  All  his  life  he  had  been  guided  by  a  bit  of  philoso- 
phy  passed  on  to  him  by  his  father.  A  man’s  work,  William 
Budge  had  often  said,  should  be  the  principal  source  of  his 
enjoyment.  The  greatest  pleasures  are  not  those  we  plan 
for  in  the  form  of  sports,  parties,  vacations,  and  similar 
much-popularised  enjoyments.  More  often  they  come  quite 
unsought  and  unplanned-for  as  the  accidental  by-products 
of  the  work  we  do  for  a  livelihood.  A  man  who  cannot 
find  these  unsought  pleasures  in  his  work,  has  failed,  how¬ 
ever  big  his  reputation  or  his  bank  account. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  had  worked  hard.  After  his  retirement 
a  friend  said  to  him  one  day,  “I  hope  you’ll  take  a  good 
rest  now.  You’ve  earned  it  by  doing  the  work  of  five  men 
all  your  life.”  He  and  his  wife  have  estimated  that  during 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  their  married  life  he  probably 
did  not  spend  more  than  thirteen  undisturbed  nights  at 
home.  Not  infrequently  he  was  out  all  night,  and,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  earlier  chapters,  his  calls  often  took  him  from  over¬ 
heated  sickrooms  out  into  almost  unbearable  cold  and  storm. 
On  the  night  of  the  worst  bli^ard  he  can  remember  in 
Cache  Valley,  he  was  called  to  Mendon.  He  drove  there 
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in  his  open  cutter,  and  although  he  tipped  over  six  times 
enroute  he  was  able  to  complete  the  call,  thanks  to  an  ex- 
cellent  horse. 

Twice  at  least  during  the  horse-and-buggy  days  he  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death.  One  night  in  the  midst  of  a  black, 
drenching  rain  his  buggy  ran  off  a  narrow  culvert;  another 
time  his  horse  became  frightened  when  he  was  driving  down 
Temple  Hill,  capsizing  and  demolishing  his  buggy  in  the 
old  gravel  pit  which  used  to  be  there.  From  both  of  these 
mishaps  he  emerged  with  bruises  and  sprains,  but  other¬ 
wise  unhurt. 

At  this  time  a  relay  of  good  horses  was  a  doctor  s  most 
indispensable  asset.  Dr.  Budge  was  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  new  stock  to  replace  the  old  when  it  became  unfit  for 
the  strenuous  service  he  required.  During  the  early  years 
of  his  practice,  he  kept  his  horses  at  the  livery  stable  oper¬ 
ated  by  Moses  Thatcher,  Jr.  He  recalls  with  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  the  excellent  care  that  Mr.  Thatcher  gave  to  his 
teams,  his  attention  to  their  feeding  and  his  fastidiousness 
in  keeping  their  harnesses  and  other  equipment  in  the  best 
of  condition  for  instant  use  day  or  night. 

When  the  automobile  came  into  general  use,  Dr.  Budge 
was  slow  to  adopt  the  new  method  of  transportation.  His 
hesitancy  was  not  due  to  conservatism,  but  to  a  frank  skepti¬ 
cism  of  the  practicability  of  automobile  travel  for  a  doctor 
in  those  times.  The  roads,  as  has  been  said,  were  indes¬ 
cribably  poor  and  for  many  years  auto  travel  was  impossible 
even  in  town  during  the  winter  months.  In  summer,  too, 
there  were  mud-holes  and  high  centers  to  contend  with 
and  even  on  good  roads  the  cars  of  the  time  were  not  al¬ 
ways  dependable.  Dr.  Budge  preferred  the  slower  mode  of 
travel  so  long  as  he  felt  that  there  was  any  question  of  his 
ability  to  make  his  calls  by  automobile.  He  adopted  car 
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travel  last  of  all  his  staff,  and  only  when  he  became  con' 
vinced  that  it  was  both  quicker  and  more  convenient. 

When  at  length  he  turned  to  car  travel  his  troubles 
were  not  over.  Fatigue  often  overcame  him,  and  three 
different  times  his  car  barely  missed  going  over  a  steep  env 
bankment  when  he  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel.  In  one  such 
lapse  his  car  left  the  road,  and  he  was  roused  by  the  jolting 
barely  in  time  to  escape  crashing  into  a  telephone  pole. 

It  was  rarely  indeed  that  he  was  allowed  to  finish  a  meal 
in  peace,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  be 
called  to  the  telephone  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  times  during 
the  course  of  a  meal.  Mrs.  Budge  recalls  that  she  despaired 
of  ever  having  him  on  hand  to  sit  down  and  really  enjoy 
a  meal  while  it  was  hot.  He  ate  by  snatches  whenever  he 
could  spare  the  time  to  eat.  “I  learned  to  eat  fast,”  he  says, 
“and  I’ve  never  gotten  over  it.” 

Often  he  would  get  along  for  weeks  on  a  daily  average 
of  less  than  four  hours  sleep.  His  patients,  he  relates, 
learned  to  take  it  good'naturedly  if  he  fell  asleep  during 
a  consultation. 

To  a  man  so  occupied  with  professional  duties,  social 
and  domestic  life  alike  were  things  to  be  dreamed  of  but 
not  to  be  enjoyed.  So  rarely  could  he  sit  through  an  entire 
play  or  movie  or  spend  a  full  evening  at  a  dance  or  party 
that  after  a  few  years  he  lost  all  interest  in  such  diversions. 
Even  his  children  seldom  knew  what  it  was  to  have  his  com' 
panionship.  Lack  of  time,  and  the  fear  of  exposing  them 
to  one  of  the  contagious  diseases  on  which  he  was  almost 
constantly  in  attendance  forced  him  against  his  strongest 
inclination  to  deny  himself  their  association. 

Only  an  iron  constitution  could  have  endured  the 
strain,  and  D.  C.  Budge  had  had  an  iron  constitution  during 
all  those  busy  years.  An  attack  of  pneumonia  in  childhood 
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and  the  typhoid  fever  which  came,  as  already  related,  during 
his  freshman  year  at  dental  college,  had  been  the  only  breaks 
in  a  childhood  and  youth  of  perfect  physical  vigor.  From 
both  of  these  he  had  rallied  without  permanent  after-effects 
and  his  years  of  medical  practice  had  been  reasonably  free 
from  interfering  sickness. 

One  serious  illness  had  come  early  in  his  career  but  he 
had  attacked  it  with  characteristic  vigor  and  decisiveness. 
In  March  1903,  he  contracted  laryngitis  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
treme  exposure.  The  attack,  though  painful,  did  not  cause 
him  to  discontinue  his  work  and  while  his  throat  was  still 
inflamed  he  attended  a  professor  at  the  Agricultural  College 
who  was  suffering  from  diphtheria.  During  one  of  his 
visits  he  was  spraying  the  patient's  throat  when  the  latter 
coughed,  infecting  Dr.  Budge's  throat  with  diphtheria  on 
top  of  the  laryngitis.  In  his  own  narrative  he  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  his  own  self-imposed  treatment  for  this  dangerous 
disease,  known  to  the  medical  profession  as  membraneous 
croup  or  diphtheric  laryngitis: 

Being  fully  acquainted  with  its  severity  I  immediately 
got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  I  entered 
the  hospital.  During  the  first  12  hours  I  thought  I  was 
not  getting  proper  treatment  therein;  so  when  my  sister, 
Julia  Nibley,  came  down  from  Logan  to  see  me  the  next 
morning  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  get  me  a  carriage  and 
move  me  down  to  the  old  Wilson  Hotel  where  I  secured 
three  or  four  rooms,  and  sent  for  my  own  special  nurse,  Miss 
Lucy  Baker,  to  attend  me.  The  attending  physicians,  two 
in  number,  and  a  throat  specialist  disagreed  with  my  own 
diagnosis  of  membraneous  croup,  and  therefore  did  not 
suggest  the  use  of  antitoxin.  But  being  absolutely  sure  myself 
that  it  was  membraneous  croup,  I  sent  Miss  Baker  after 
10,000  units  of  antitoxin  which  she  injected  into  my  thigh. 
The  next  morning  she  gave  me  7,000  more  units,  and  when 
the  doctors  returned  that  afternoon  I  was  breathing  much 
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more  comfortably.  I  saved  some  of  the  membrane  for  their 
inspection,  to  which  one  of  them  said,  “My  God,  you  surely 
have  membraneous  croup/’  He  said  that  he  would  give 
me  immediately  15,000  units  of  antitoxin,  whereupon  the 
nurse  told  him  that  I  had  already  had  17,000  units.  This 
was  a  very  severe  sickness,  my  father,  mother,  sister  Julia, 
and  brother  Ezra  being  in  constant  attendance.  Strange, 
but  true,  there  were  no  laws  preventing  my  moving  from 
the  hospital  to  the  hotel,  and  even  so  I  was  definitely 
quarantined  in  reality  upon  my  own  supervision  and  there 
was  no  spreading  of  the  disease  resulting  therefrom.  In 
those  days  membraneous  croup  was  not  considered  com 
tagious. 

To  have  diagnosed  and  prescribed  for  one’s  own  ailment 
is  not  an  especially  uncommon  thing  in  the  medical  pro' 
fession  but  Dr.  Budge  believes  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
geons  to  have  removed  his  own  tonsils.  This  was  in  the 
days  before  his  brother,  Dr.  T.  B.,  became  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  specialist  for  the  hospital  and  clinic.  Having 
been  bothered  for  a  time  with  rheumatism  in  his  shoulders, 
Dr.  D.  C.  had  decided  to  have  his  tonsils  removed.  Pre' 
parations  for  the  operation  were  completed  one  morning 
at  the  hospital  when  Dr.  T.  B.  was  suddenly  called  away, 
because  of  the  convulsions  of  a  child  patient,  for  what  he 
thought  would  be  only  a  few  minutes.  In  his  absence,  Dr. 
D.  C.  decided  that  he  might  as  well  anaesthetize  his  tonsils, 
which  he  did.  He  then  waited  for  the  return  of  his  younger 
brother,  but  the  latter  remained  so  long  that  he  decided  to 
test  his  tonsils  to  see  if  the  anaesthetic  had  worked  out  of 
them.  Finding  them  still  insensitive  he  began  cutting  ex- 
perimentally  until,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  waiting  nurses, 
he  had  removed  both  tonsils.  Dr.  T.  B.  returned  just  as  the 
operation  was  being  completed,  and  finding  everything  in 
good  order  merely  gave  his  approval  to  the  job.  “And,” 
Dr.  D.  C.  adds,  “the  tonsils  have  never  grown  back  and 
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specialists  all  over  the  country  who  have  examined  my 
throat  have  agreed  that  I  did  a  good,  clean  job  on  myself.11 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  Dr.  Budge  underwent  an  opera- 
tion  for  appendicitis.  By  a  singular  coincidence  he  was 
stricken  with  an  acute  attack  while  engaged  in  post-graduate 
studies  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  He 
had  the  unusual  experience  of  having  for  his  surgeon  the 
great  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  himself. 

During  the  next  twenty-six  years,  Dr.  Budge's  health 
was  perfect,  but  in  the  winter  of  1937  he  experienced  one 
of  the  most  serious  illnesses  of  his  life.  On  December  3  of 
that  year  he  suffered  from  a  pulmonary  infarct  caused  by 
the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  loose  tissue  from  another  part 
of  the  body  in  one  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  right  lung, 
and  was  confined  to  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
During  that  time  he  lost  thirty-one  pounds  in  weight,  and 
for  a  time  his  condition  was  regarded  as  dangerous.  He  left 
the  hospital  on  January  1,  1938,  and  soon  afterward  left  for 
California  and  Arizona  to  convalesce  in  a  milder  winter 
climate.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Dr.  O'.  H. 
Budge.  At  Los  Angeles,  California,  they  bought  a  trailer 
house  in  which  they  traveled  to  Palm  Springs,  California, 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Dr.  O.  H.  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  nurse,  and  all-round  traveling  companion,  and 
without  him  the  patient  could  not  have  recovered  so  quickly 
nor  so  pleasantly.  He  has  never  regained  his  former  robust 
health,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his  impaired  physical  con¬ 
dition  made  the  thought  of  retirement  at  sixty-five  more  wel¬ 
come  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

At  any  rate,  the  prospect  was  not  wholly  uninviting. 
Whatever  else  retirement  might  mean,  for  D.  C.  Budge  it 
could  not  mean  merely  loafing  the  remaining  years  of  life 
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Wyoming  big  game  hunt, 
fall  of  1922 
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away.  There  were  many  things  to  do  and  life  was  still,  as 
it  had  always  been,  a  challenge. 

During  the  busy  years  of  his  professional  life  there  had, 
of  course,  been  periods  of  let  •'down  and  relaxation.  He  had 
found  time,  for  example,  to  indulge  a  taste  for  hunting- — a 
taste  inborn  in  almost  every  boy  who  grew  up  under  frontier 
conditions.  Bear  Lake  Valley  in  the  early  days  was  a 
hunter's  paradise.  Deer,  elk,  and  bear  roamed  the  mountains 
west  of  Paris,  and  on  the  rolling  tabledand  east  of  Bear 
Lake  were  hundreds  of  antelope.  But  particularly  it  was  a 
smaibgame  haven.  The  great  central  marshes  north  of  the 
lake,  extending  the  full  length  of  the  valley,  teemed  with 
geese  and  ducks  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  foothills  sage  hens, 
prairie  chickens,  and  grouse  swarmed  by  thousands. 

In  such  a  place  a  boy  learned  to  shoot  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  whirr  of  a  sage  hen's  wing  or  the  whistle  of 
a  flight  of  ducks  sent  a  thrill  through  the  spine  that  one 
never  outgrew.  Naturally  then,  one  took  time  now  and 
then  for  a  day  off  with  dog  and  gun,  either  in  the  marshes 
or  on  the  uplands.  Now  and  then,  too,  one  had  a  try  for 
bigger  game. 

Dr.  Budge  remembers  particularly  a  big  game  hunt  into 
the  wilds  of  Wyoming  with  Dr.  O.  H.  Budge  in  the  fall 
of  1922.  They  were  accompanied  by  Fred  Jacobs,  an  ex' 
perienced  hunter  and  camper,  and  were  guided  by  Dick 
Hinks,  a  Wyoming  game  warden  and  official  guide.  With 
a  train  of  thirteen  pack  horses  it  took  them  three  days 
from  Bedford,  Wyoming,  to  reach  the  primitive  area  where 
they  made  their  permanent  camp.  Their  first  hunting  was 
in  the  higher  mountains  where  they  killed  two  mountain 
sheep.  Thereupon  they  turned  to  hunting  elk  which 
abounded  on  the  lower  slopes  near  camp. 
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The  three  nimrods  back  from  Wyoming  big  game  hunt 
Dr.  D.  C.  Budge,  Fred  Jacobs,  Dr.  O.  H.  Budge 
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At  this  point  an  unexpected  interruption  occurred  when 
Hinks  was  taken  with  an  acute  attack  of  appendicitis.  To 
return  him  to  civilisation  for  an  operation  would  have  been 
impossible,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  reduce  the  sever" 
ity  of  the  seizure. 

Here  it  was  that  Dr.  D.  C.'s  experiences  with  medical 
care  under  primitive  conditions  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  put  Hinks  to  bed  at  once,  laying  him  on  his  right  side 
with  his  shoulders  elevated.  He  gave  the  guide  no  food 
nor  drink  by  way  of  the  mouth  and  kept  him  quiet  in  bed 
with  an  ice  bag  at  his  side. 

By  this  time  the  snow  around  camp  was  fourteen  inches 
deep  and  conditions  were  ideal  for  elk  hunting.  Dr.  D.  C. 
remained  in  camp  with  his  patient  for  six  or  seven  days, 
“jerking'1  over  the  smoky  fire  the  elk  meat  which  the  other 
two  men  brought  in. 

After  a  few  days,  Hinks  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
improvement  and  the  two  brothers  were  able  to  relax  some" 
what  from  the  strain  of  worry  under  which  they  had  been 
laboring.  At  this  point  they  decided  to  have  some  fun  with 
Jacobs  by  leading  him  to  believe  that  Hinks  was  sure  to  die 
and  asking  him  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  the  body  back 
to  civilisation.  The  hunter's  first  suggestion  was  a  drag  of 
poles  fastened  by  improvised  shafts  to  one  of  the  pack  horses 
in  the  fashion  of  what  the  Indians  and  French  trappers 
called  a  travois.  Later,  however,  he  abandoned  this  idea 
in  favor  of  a  method  which,  he  felt,  was  better  adapted  to 
the  rough  terrian  over  which  they  would  have  to  travel  on 
their  return  trip.  He  suggested  that  they  should  tie  the  re" 
mains  on  a  pack"saddle,  belly  down  with  the  feet  in  one 
pack"saddle  bag  and  the  head  in  the  other. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  perturbed  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  as  happy  as  any  of  the  party  when,  on  comple" 
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End  of  a  deer  hunt  in  Logan  Canyon. 


CAMPING  ON  BEAR  LAKE 

Left  to  right:  Dr.  Budge:  William  McNeil,  mechanic;  Myrtle  Ball  holding 
Ruth,  age  nine  months;  Rush,  age  six;  Mrs.  Budge. 
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tion  of  the  hunt,  Hinks  was  recovered  sufficiently  to  offer 
suggestions  of  his  own  on  the  method  by  which  he  should 
be  returned  to  civilisation.  The  return  was  made  through 
snow  eighteen  inches  deep.  At  one  point  Hinks  suggested 
a  short  cut  which,  he  believed,  would  lead  them  out  of  the 
mountains  more  quickly.  The  route  proved  impassable, 
however,  and  they  were  forced  to  retrace  part  of  their  trail, 
so  that  nightfall  found  them  only  four  miles  from  their  start' 
ing  point.  At  another  point  the  trail  took  them  around  a 
hill  noted  for  snow  slides.  Here  Dr.  D.  C.  was  breaking  the 
trail  afoot,  but  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  he  could  make  no 
progress.  Finally  he  mounted  his  horse,  leaving  his  feet  free 
of  the  stirrups,  and  gave  the  animal  his  head;  whereupon 
they  negotiated  the  hazardous  stretch  without  accident.  In 
spite  of  their  misfortunes,  the  two  brothers  had  made  a 
successful  hunt.  They  had  killed  two  mountain  sheep  and 
at  least  four  elk. 

However  busy  he  himself  might  be,  Dr.  Budge  always 
insisted  that  his  wife,  his  son  Rush,  and  his  daughter  Ruth 
take  regular  vacations  under  the  pleasantest  conditions  pos' 
sible.  Remembering  his  own  early  delights  on  the  shores 
of  Bear  Lake,  he  often  took  the  family  there  to  camp  during 
the  hottest  days  of  summer,  he  himself  returning  to  Logan 
to  look  after  the  demands  of  his  practise  while  they  remained 
there.  At  first  they  camped  in  tents,  but  later  on  he  built  a 
summer  home  at  Fish  Haven  on  the  lake  shore,  by  the  side 
of  their  close  friends,  the  M.  S.  Brownings  of  Ogden.  Their 
neighborly  relations  have  continued  to  this  day. 

Always  a  lover  of  the  mountains,  in  1912  he  leased  a 
site  from  the  National  Forest  Service  and  built  a  cabin  at 
Brown’s  Rolhoff,  nine  miles  up  Logan  Canyon.  He  and  his 
brother  T.  B.  were  among  the  first  to  build  homes  there. 
His  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  this  great,  rugged  canyon 
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The  retired  surgeon  with  the  successor  to  the  horse  and  buggy 


The  Budge  Holding  Company  Building 

The  Budge  Clinic  occupies  the  north  half  of  the  first  floor  and  the  entire 

second  floor  of  this  building. 
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was  given  a  somewhat  more  material  expression  when  he 
voluntarily  relinquished  to  the  public  without  cost  a  vahr 
able  power  site  on  the  upper  waters  of  Logan  River.  In  the 
spring  of  1911  Dr.  D.  C.  and  an  associate,  Professor  W.  W. 
McLaughlin  of  the  Agricultural  College,  surveyed  and 
filed  on  the  water  in  Logan  Canyon  from  Ricks'  Spring  to 
below  Card  Canyon  for  power  purposes.  Learning  of  the 
move  the  Logan  Commercial  Club  requested  that  the  pro- 
ject  be  abandoned  in  order  that  the  canyon  might  be  pre- 
served  as  a  recreation  area.  They  addressed  their  request 
to  the  State  Engineer  with  the  results  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing  clipping  from  a  local  paper: 

DR.  BUDGE  HAS  WITHDRAWN  HIS  FILING 

State  Engineer  W.  D.  Beers  has  written  the  Commercial 
Club  suggesting  that  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  be  asked  to  withdraw 
his  filing  on  the  waters  in  Logan  Canyon,  as  the  recent  law 
passed  by  the  state  legislature  is  not  retroactive  and  has  no 
effect  on  the  Budge  filing.  Dr.  Budge  had  been  approached 
on  the  matter  and  he,  in  a  very  public  spirited  manner, 
agreed  to  get  his  company  to  withdraw  its  application,  al¬ 
though  several  hundred  dollars  in  surveys,  etc.,  have  been 
expended  on  the  project  and  $5,000  have  been  offered  for 
the  site.  Dr.  Budge  has  no  doubt  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  and  the  others  in  the  company  will  consent  to 
withdraw,  as  they  are  all  public  spirited  men  and  desire  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

To  Dr.  Budge  retirement  has  meant  more  than  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  in  new  business  ventures  and  recruit 
his  impaired  health.  More  important  to  him  has  been  the 
chance  it  has  offered  him  to  renew  friendships  and  family 
ties  which  were  often  neglected  during  the  busy  years  of  his 
practice. 

During  the  summer  of  1937,  the  summer  before  the 
serious  pulmonary  trouble  which  hastened  his  retirement, 
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he  had  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his  schoohday  associa' 
tion  with  his  brother  Jesse.  With  their  wives,  their  sister 
Annie,  and  Jesse's  daughter  Helen,  they  went  on  a  summer 
cruise  to  Alaska  and  British  Columbia. 

Both  his  older  brother,  Dr.  O.  H.,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Dr.  T.  B.,  retired  at  about  the  time  that  he  did 
and  the  three  of  them  have  spent  considerable  time  traveling 
and  hunting  together.  He  has  also  had  delightful  times 
visiting  and  traveling  with  other  members  of  the  family. 
In  the  summer  of  1939  and  again  in  1940  he  went  on  ex' 
tended  automobile  trailer  tours  with  six  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Possibly,  however,  the  greatest  enjoyment  that  has 
come  to  Dr.  Budge  and  Mrs.  Budge  has  been  the  association 
of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  Rush  married  Ruth 
Smith  of  Ogden  in  1934  and  they  have  two  children.  Ruth 
married  Dr.  Kersey  C.  Riter  in  1932  and  they  have  one 
child.  Rush  is  now  the  manager  of  his  father's  business  in' 
terests  and  Dr.  Riter,  after  training  in  American  universities 
and  hospitals,  has  entered  the  Budge  Clinic  as  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  specialist.  By  these  arrangements  both  of  the  fam' 
ilies  are  within  easy  access  to  the  parental  roof  on  First 
North  Street.  There  they  come  almost  daily,  and  the 
visits  of  the  grandchildren  relieve  the  loneliness  of  the  man 
whose  busy  life  has  been  forced  to  a  slower  pace  by  impaired 
health.  To  see  the  delight  of  the  couple  in  their  grand' 
children  is  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  found  here  a  new 
and  deeply'satisfying  compensation  for  the  varied  interest 
of  their  earlier  years. 


Chapter  10 
WORLD  TRAVELS 

Dr.  Budge’s  life  has  spanned  an  era  in  the  development 
of  transportation  which  to  the  generation  of  his  youth 
would  have  seemed  impossible  for  a  single  lifetime.  When 
he  was  born  considerable  private  traveling  in  the  west  was 
still  being  done  by  ox  wagons.  He  himself  traveled  long 
distances  as  a  boy,  on  horseback  and  in  heavy  farm  wagons 
and  white- topped  buggies  drawn  by  horses  or  mules.  In 
his  young  manhood  light  buggies,  surreys,  cutters  and  bob' 
sleighs  were  the  universally  used  private  conveyances.  In 
the  gasoline  era  he  has  driven  practically  every  model  of 
coupe  and  touring  car  from  1913  to  the  present.  Since 
his  retirement  he  has  added  a  luxurious  trailer  house  to 
his  equipment  for  private  travel. 

In  public  conveyances  he  has  ridden  in  the  old'fashioned 
mail'coaches  which  conveyed  passengers  into  the  remote 
areas  of  the  west  until  comparatively  recent  years.  As  ah 
ready  related,  each  fall  while  he  was  studying  dentistry 
and  medicine  he  traveled  to  the  east  on  cattle  and  sheep 
trains,  where  he  caught  what  sleep  he  could  manage  to  get 
stretched  out  on  the  hard  seats  of  the  caboose  or  on  the 
plains  while  herding  sheep.  For  the  return  journeys  he 
was  able  to  manage  a  slightly  greater  luxury  by  riding  the 
day  coaches.  After  he  had  attained  professional  security  he 
usually  managed  on  his  frequent  trips  across  the  continent 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  American  Pullman  travel,  undoubted' 
ly  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  mode  of  land  travel 
so  far  developed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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By  ricksha  -  Japan 
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But  Dr.  Budge  has  by  no  means  been  wholly  a  land' 
lubber.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter  he  accompanied  the 
Inter-State  Post-graduate  Assembly  on  a  European  tour 
in  1925.  The  group  was  made  up  of  American,  Canadian, 
and  European  surgeons,  and  their  studies  took  them  to  the 
leading  medical  centers  of  the  Old  World. 

In  1931,  came  the  journey  which  to  Dr.  Budge  marked 
the  culmination  of  his  life-long  medical  studies  and  to  both 
him  and  his  family  represented  the  climax  of  all  vacations. 
In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in  the  Near  and  the 
Far  East,  the  first  leg  of  the  journey  which  took  them 
throughout  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  story  lands  of  Asia 
is  of  special  interest. 

The  Budges  left  San  Francisco  on  Christmas  day  of 
1931  on  the  President  Monroe  bound  for  Honolulu.  In 
this  tropical  paradise  they  spent  a  week  visiting  the  islands 
where  pineapples  and  sugar  cane  are  grown  and  basking  in 
the  gentle  Pacific  sunshine.  On  the  island  of  Hawaii  they 
saw  the  great  volcano  of  Kileua  in  its  first  period  of  activity 
since  1924.  They  ga^ed  in  wonder  into  the  seething  pit 
of  fire  1050  feet  deep,  3,500  feet  long  and  3,000  feet  wide. 

As  a  student  of  heredity,  Dr.  Budge  was  interested  in 
the  great  conglomeration  of  races  on  these  American-owned 
islands.  Here  sixteen  nations  inter-marry  freely,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  only  slightly  more  than  22,000  full- 
blooded  Hawaiians  left. 

From  Hawaii  they  went  to  Japan  on  the  S.  S.  President 
McKinley.  Just  before  reaching  Japan  the  ship  was  caught 
in  a  seventy-five  mile  gale  which  raised  mountainous  waves 
forty  feet  high  and  tilted  the  ship  at  a  dangerous  angle. 
The  ship  weathered  the  storm  and  they  landed  safely  in 
the  great  seaport  town  of  Yokohama.  There  they  had  the 
novel  experience  of  being  carried  through  the  streets  by 
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coolie'drawn  rickshas.  In  the  great  cities  of  Japan  they 
found  the  explanation  of  the  Japanese  expansionist  move' 
ment  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  wars  first 
with  China  and  now  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  people  are  so  huddled  together 
that  sanitation  is  impossible,  and  Dr.  Budge  was  told  by 
physicians  that  sixty'two  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  have 
tuberculosis  in  one  form  or  another.  He  was  also  told  that 
there  are  400,000  lepers  roaming  the  streets. 

Before  the  end  of  their  two  weeks'  stay  in  Japan,  Dr. 
Budge  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  various  business  and 
professional  men  and  had  spoken  before  a  Rotary  Club  in 
Osaka  on  war  and  peace.  No  one  had  intimated  to  him 
that  Japan  was  at  war,  but  after  leaving  the  islands  the 
boat  was  halted  outside  Shanghai,  and  there  they  learned 
for  the  first  time  of  the  beginning  of  what  the  Japanese 
have  continued  to  call  the  “Chinese  incident."  The  war 
had  been  going  on  for  three  days. 

After  a  delay  of  about  three  hours,  they  were  permitted 
to  proceed  up  the  Whangpoo  River  for  sixteen  miles  to 
Shanghai  where  they  spent  the  night  in  comparative  safety 
in  the  international  settlement.  Although  their  stay  here 
was  brief,  they  had  a  taste  of  the  grim  business  of  war 
when  they  saw  the  pitiful  Chinese  refugees  with  all  their 
belongings  loaded  on  rickshas,  wheelbarrows  and  every 
other  imaginable  primitive  conveyance,  fleeing  to  what  they 
hoped  might  be  peace  and  safety. 

Next  morning  they  started  down  the  river  past  the 
Woosung  Fort  where  they  were  ordered  to  lay  to.  The 
swiftness  of  the  current,  however,  made  this  impossible; 
so  they  drifted  down  past  the  fort  which  was  under  bom' 
bardment  by  Japanese  planes.  They  were  close  enough  to 
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see  the  bombs  falling  upon  the  fort  and  to  see  one  of  the 
Japanese  planes  shot  down. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  the  British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Repulse  Bay.  As  they  left  this  island  stronghold  of 
the  British  Empire,  they  encountered  a  choppy  sea  with 
the  result  that  both  Dr.  Budge  and  his  son  Rush  became 
violently  seasick  for  the  first  time  on  the  journey. 

From  Hong  Kong  they  went  to  Manila  in  the  Philip' 
pines  where  they  were  met  by  Captain  Russell  Maughan. 
Captain  Maughan,  hero  of  the  first  continuous  flight  across 
the  American  Continent,  was  a  former  resident  of  Logan. 
He  was  stationed  at  the  time  with  the  American  forces  in 
the  Philippines,  and  much  to  their  gratification  he  offered 
his  services  to  Dr.  Budge  and  his  party  in  the  capacity  of 
guide. 

After  a  few  days  in  the  Philippines,  the  family  pro' 
ceeded  to  the  great  British  naval  fortress  of  Singapore  and 
thence  across  the  equator  to  Java.  On  this  great  island  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  with  its  41,000,000  inhabitants,  they 
saw  plantations  of  rice,  rubber,  tea,  and  spices.  They 
visited  the  huge  temple  of  the  sixth  century,  a  mile  square 
and  for  many  centuries  buried  under  the  dense  tropical 
jungle. 

In  the  Java  sea  they  visited  the  primitive  island  paradise 
of  Bali,  where  the  people,  undisturbed  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  machine  age  elsewhere,  live  much  as  they  have  lived 
for  five  hundred  years,  or  more.  With  none  of  the  boasted 
conveniences  of  the  modern  age,  the  inhabitants  have  also 
escaped  most  of  its  evils.  They  live  without  hurry,  fear, 
or  hate,  and  their  clothing,  when  they  wear  anything  at 
all,  is  limited  to  a  simple  loin  cloth. 

India  was  their  next  goal  and  there  they  visited  the 
spots  famous  in  the  lore  of  travel.  They  saw  the  natives 
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Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India 
One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 


Budge  family  on  camels  on  way  to  pyramids  and  sphinx 


Plowing  '  Palestine 
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drinking  and  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  by  the 
sacred  city  of  Benares  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are 
thrown  into  the  river.  They  saw  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
that  gem  of  architecture  which  Shah  Jehan  erected  as  a 
tomb  for  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Mumataz;  Mahal. 

Many  of  their  memories  of  India  are  associated  with 
the  rites  and  customs  attending  the  disposals  of  the  dead. 
In  contrast  with  the  architectural  splendor  of  the  Taj  Mahal, 
a  jewel  box  tomb  decked  in  the  rarest  gems  and  semi-precious 
stones  of  the  orient,  many  of  the  burial  customs  seemed 
barbarous  and  gruesome.  On  the  island  of  Penang,  where 
they  had  stopped  for  a  few  hours  as  they  traveled  northwest 
from  Singapore,  they  had  heard  the  noisy  mourning  of  a 
funeral  procession.  Now  in  India  they  passed  through  the 
capital  city  of  Delhi  and  reached  Bombay  after  the  dirtiest 
ride  of  the  entire  trip.  In  Bombay  they  were  able  to  com¬ 
pare  the  burial  customs  of  the  various  religions.  There  in 
an  enclosure  were  the  burning  ghats  where  the  Hindus 
burn  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  The  Moslems  bury  their 
dead,  but  the  Parsees,  descendants  of  the  Persian  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Zoroaster,  carry  theirs  to  the  Tower  of  Silence 
on  a  hill  where  flocks  of  huge  gray  vultures  devour  the 
bodies. 

Leaving  India,  their  boat  made  a  brief  stop  at  Ceylon 
and  then,  after  a  journey  of  3,402  miles  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  they  reached  the  Suez,  Canal.  From  Suez;  they 
journeyed  to  Cairo  by  automobile. 

Here  began  a  part  of  the  trip  which  Dr.  Budge  had 
long  looked  forward  to  with  keen  anticipation.  The  pyra¬ 
mids  and  tombs  of  the  kings  were  fascinating  relics  of  ancient 
Egyptian  culture,  but  to  one  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith  there  was  a  deeper  significance  in  the  places  made  holy 
by  associations  with  the  earthly  mission  of  the  Savior. 
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These  associations  began  in  old  Cairo  where  they  were 
shown  a  tree  under  which  Mary  was  said  to  have  rested 
as  she  fled  with  her  Child  from  Herod's  soldiers.  Ten  miles 
from  there  they  saw  a  church  built  underground  where, 
again  according  to  legend,  the  Holy  Child  is  supposed  to 
have  been  hidden  in  a  stone  crib  until  the  danger  was  past. 

From  Cairo  they  went  to  Lydia,  and  thence,  after  a 
train  ride  of  about  sixty  miles,  they  reached  Jerusalem. 
Here  again  they  came  upon  one  of  the  political  sore'spots 
of  the  world  in  a  city  whose  population  is  sixty  per  cent 
Jewish,  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  about  equally  divided 
between  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The  bitter  strife 
between  these  sects  has  frequently  flamed  into  open  violence 
since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 

Their  travels  took  them  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Christ 
was  born  and  to  Nazareth  where  He  grew  up  and  began 
His  ministry.  Everywhere  they  saw  men  and  women  going 
about  their  work  in  the  same  primitive  manner  as  was  the 
custom  when  Jesus  lived.  They  saw  men  plowing  with 
mixed  teams  of  bullocks  and  camels,  saw  them  riding  or 
carrying  their  goods  on  donkeyTack,  and  saw  women 
carrying  water  on  their  heads  in  jugs  from  the  well  which 
Mary  is  said  to  have  used.  From  Nazareth  they  came  after 
a  journey  of  fourteen  miles  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Dr. 
Budge  records  that  except  for  its  smaller  size  and  its  south' 
ern  outlet  it  almost  made  him  feel  that  he  was  looking  upon 
the  familiar  waters  of  Bear  Lake. 

At  the  extreme  northern  end  of  their  journey  they  came 
to  Damascus  from  which  they  returned  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  thence  back  to  Port  Said  and  Alex' 
andria.  On  this  part  of  the  journey  they  saw  the  Bedouins 
herding  their  flocks  as  Abraham  and  Lot  had  done,  perhaps, 
in  the  same  region.  They  also  saw  the  ruined  temple  of 
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Baalbek  with  its  huge  granite  pillars  and  its  walls  made 
of  solid  blocks  of  stone  weighing  many  hundreds  of  tons. 
The  former  were  brought  from  Assuan  on  the  Nile  during 
the  first  century  B.  C.,  and  set  in  place  by  means  still  urn 
known  to  modern  engineers  and  archaeologists. 

From  Alexandria  they  left  on  the  President  Adams 
for  Naples,  where  they  arrived  on  April  23.  All  during 
the  trip  Dr.  Budge  had  made  a  study  of  medical  care  and 
hospitalisation,  as  he  had  long  wanted  to  compare  the  ad' 
vancement  made  in  these  fields  abroad  with  that  in  America. 

After  a  tour  of  Italy  the  Budges  went  to  Berne,  SwitS' 
erland.  Here  Dr.  Budge  made  a  study  of  goiter  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  this  region  that  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
Swiss  population  are  afflicted. 

From  Berne,  Mrs.  Budge  and  the  two  children  went  to 
Berlin  where  they  were  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Budge,  the  latter  then  president  of  the  Germ  an' Austrian 
Mission.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  D.  C.  had  gone  to  Vienna  where 
he  spent  six  weeks  in  post  graduate  study  under  the  great 
surgeons  of  the  old  Austrian  Capital.  His  work  here  was 
under  seven  different  specialists. 

At  the  end  of  his  studies  the  tour  continued  through 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England. 
From  England  Dr.  Budge  completed  his  experiences  with 
various  methods  of  transportation  by  flying  across  the 
Channel  to  Amsterdam.  Thence  they  toured  the  low  coun' 
tries  and  France,  embarking  for  home  from  the  port  of  Le 
Havre.  They  reached  Logan  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

From  his  travels,  Dr.  Budge  brought  home  a  broadened 
understanding  of  the  medical,  surgical,  and  hospitalisation 
practices  of  Asia  and  Europe  and  an  increased  appreciation 
of  the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  our  own 
country  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  human  disorders. 
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One  of  the  rocks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 

Baalbek,  Syria,  near  Damascus 


By  plane  to  Amsterdam 

Budge  family  flew  from  London  to  Amsterdam,  across  the  English  Channel 
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The  trip  confirmed  the  conviction  he  had  formed  on  his  first 
trip  abroad  that  the  medical  apprenticeship  of  America  to 
Europe  is  at  an  end  and  that  the  New  World  is  forging 
ahead  of  the  Old  in  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery.* 

In  Japan,  Dr.  Budge  estimates,  medicine,  surgery  and 
hospitals  are  25  per  cent  as  efficient  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  China  they  are  about  the  same,  while  in  the  Philippines 
they  are,  perhaps,  75  per  cent  as  good;  in  Singapore  65  per 
cent  as  good;  in  Java  and  Bali  15  per  cent  as  good;  in  India 
50  per  cent  as  good;  In  Egypt  70  per  cent  as  good;  while 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  including  Damascus,  they 
are  60  per  cent  as  good  as  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe, 
conditions  are  better,  but  not  as  good  as  in  America. 

To  the  student,  he  believes,  there  is  only  one  really 
important  gain  to  be  derived  from  study  abroad.  In  Europe 
he  has  found  that  there  is  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  families  of  the  dead  to  permit  autopsies,  and  that 
government  regulations  require  them  whereever  the  attend" 
ing  physician  considers  it  necessary.  This,  he  believes,  is 
an  important  aid  in  the  education  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  in  the  long  run  contributes  materially  to  the  better  care 
and  protection  of  the  public. 

*Dr.  Budge’s  testimony  on  this  point  is  important.  He  has  studied  with 
the  greatest  surgeons  of  his  time  in  the  best  clinics  and  hospitals  of  both 
Europe  and  America.  Before  his  graduation  at  Rush  Medical  College  he  had 
for  his  professors  such  eminent  figures  as  Nicholas  Senn,  Christian  Fenger  and 
the  great  John  B.  Murphy.  His  postgraduate  studies  brought  him  under  the 
tutelage  of  Drs.  Harvey  Cushing  and  Morris  Richardson  at  Harvard  Medical 
School;  George  Brewer,  George  Peck,  Frank  Harley  and  Howard  Lilienthal 
in  New  York;  Jack  DeCosta  in  Philadelphia;  Howard  Kelley,  Hugh  Young, 
and  M.  T.  J.  Finney  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  George  Crile  at  Cleve- 
land.  He  was  also  enrolled  regularly  every  two  or  three  years  after  1905  with 
the  Mayo  Brothers  and  their  associates  at  the  internationally  famous  clinic  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota.  Just  nine  months  before  the  death  of  the  great  John 
B.  Murphy,  Dr.  Budge  renewed  his  association  with  that  eminent  pioneer  of 
modern  surgery  by  a  five-weeks’  post-graduate  course. 

In  Europe  he  studied  goiter  with  Dr.  De  Quovaine  in  Berne,  Switzerland, 
and  did  work  with  the  leading  surgeons  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  Paris  and  with  Sir  Berkley  Moynihan  of  Leeds,  England,  probably  the 
greatest  surgeon  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  11 
A  PERSONAL  CODE 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  has  been,  in 
a  sense,  the  story  of  an  episode  in  the  cultural  history  of 
Western  America.  The  title  of  a  recent  book,  Society 
and  Medical  Progress ,  suggests  the  intimate  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  cultural  level  of  a  people  and  their 
practices  and  beliefs  concerning  the  health  of  their  bodies. 
That  relationship  is  suggested  by  a  reviewer  of  the  book 
who  writes,  “Most  intensely  human  of  all  the  professions, 
most  vital  and  compelling  in  its  meaning  to  society,  medh 
cine  stands  alone  on  a  pinnacle  of  responsibility  and  achieve' 
ments.’’ 

When  Dr.  Budge  was  born,  medicine  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
was  still  partly  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  guesswork  and 
superstition.  When  he  began  to  practice,  it  was  much 
more  of  an  art  than  a  science.  At  the  time  of  his  retire' 
ment  it  had  assumed  the  status  of  a  fulhfledged  science  in 
most  of  its  branches. 

In  this  great  drama  of  medical  progress  he  himself  had 
been  an  actor.  As  a  child  he  had  nearly  died  as  a  conse' 
quence  of  the  almost  nonexistent  medical  facilities  which 
were  available  when  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  followed  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  As  a  young  doctor  just  out  of  medical 
school,  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  solemn  warning  when 
a  prominent  citizen  of  one  of  the  towns  of  Cache  Valley 
had  risen  in  a  religious  gathering  to  warn  the  assemblage 
against  the  “young  doctor  with  a  little  mustache,"’  who,  it 
seemed,  was  getting  entirely  too  much  practice.  They 
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should,  he  added,  put  their  trust  in  simple  herbs  and  tried 
family  remedies. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  had  won  not  only  the 
generous  support  of  his  neighbors  in  the  area  he  served 
but  also  the  recognition  of  his  profession  throughout  Amen 
ica.  His  name  is  to  be  found  in  WhoJs  Who  in  America 
and  Who's  Who  in  the  Northwest,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  The  American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Goiter;  he  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Dentists  and  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

His  career  in  business  has  been,  as  already  recounted, 
well  above  the  average  in  successfulness  and  he  has  served 
besides  in  various  public  capacities  related  to  his  profession. 

Not  many  men,  forced  by  ill  health  to  retire  at  the  age 
of  sixtyTve,  can  look  back  on  so  varied  a  career  with  so 
few  regrets.  If  Dr.  Budge  has  any  regrets  at  all,  it  may  be 
that  he  wishes  he  had  spent  less  lavishly  the  resources  of 
physical  vigor  he  had  in  his  youth  and  had  thus  had  more 
to  draw  on  in  his  later  years.  Yet  he  admits  that  he  would 
do  no  differently  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over.  There  was 
work  to  be  done,  his  skill  was  needed,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  give  himself  without  stint  to  the  de- 
mands  of  his  profession. 

Here  he  has  placed  the  interests  of  his  patients  above 
all  personal  considerations  of  rest,  ease,  recreation,  business 
or  even  health.  One  of  his  lasting  satisfactions  is  that  he 
has  never  relaxed  the  care  that  insures  success  wherever 
success  is  humanly  possible  in  surgery.  After  an  estimated 
total  of  twenty  thousand  operations,  he  can  say  that  he  has 
never  left  a  sponge,  a  needle,  or  any  kind  of  surgical  instnp 
ment  in  a  patient’s  abdomen  or  incision;  that  he  has  never 
had  an  accident  from  an  anaesthetic  and  that  none  of  his 
patients  has  ever  died  on  the  operating  table.  ;  • 
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The  D.  C.  Budge  home  on  Second  North  Street,  Logan 


Drs.  D.  C.  and  O.  H.  Budge  and  the  trailer  in  which  they  traveled 
while  the  former  was  convalescing. 
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A  man  of  such  varied  achievements  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  life— a  creed  to  live  by- — 
and  his  views  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic  trends 
of  the  day  could  hardly  be  uninteresting.  His  professional 
creed  I  have  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Here  I  should 
like  to  summarise  his  views  on  other  aspects  of  the  complex 
life  of  our  times. 

In  politics  Dr.  Budge  is  a  conservative,  and  like  his 
father  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  has  been  an  ardent 
Republican  all  his  life.  While  he  admits  that  like  the  ma* 
jority  of  Americans  he  has  to  some  extent  inherited  his 
party  affiliations,  still  he  insists  that  he  has  always  found 
Republican  principles  more  congenial  to  his  lifelong  habits 
of  thought.  “The  Republicans,”  he  says,  “  have  always 
followed  a  conservative  policy.  They  have  kept  taxes  down 
and  have  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country 
by  encouraging  business,  on  which  wages  and  all  other 
earnings  depend.” 

For  the  present  internal  policies  of  the  government  he 
has  no  sympathy.  The  New  Deal,  he  believes,  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  unending  debt  and  public  spending  which 
sooner  or  later  cannot  help  proving  disastrous.  Both  Roose- 
velt  and  Wilson,  he  insists,  have  followed  a  dangerous  policy 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  irresponsible  power 
in  the  hands  of  organised  labor.  He  is  not  hostile  to  labor 
organisation  as  such.  “The  unions,”  he  says,  “  have  as 
much  right  to  bargain  collectively  for  their  services  as  any 
other  occupational  group.  But  they  must  be  controlled  to 
prevent  them  from  injuring  the  public  interests  by  urn 
reasonable  demands.” 

Although  he  has  opposed  the  spending  and  labor  policies 
of  the  New  Deal,  he  has  steadily  supported  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Like  Secretary 
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Hull,  he  has  always  believed  that  Hitler  is  a  menace  to  demo" 
cracy  in  both  hemispheres  and  that  only  by  a  policy  of  vigor" 
ous  support  to  England  and  her  allies  could  we  best  insure 
our  own  safety.  Since  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  he  has  in" 
sisted  that  politics  must  give  way  to  a  united  front  and  a 
concerted  effort  to  crush  the  enemies  of  democracy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  feels  that  we  must  not  relax  our  concern  over 
our  internal  governmental  policies.  Otherwise,  he  is  afraid 
that  the  consequences  of  Roosevelt’s  domestic  policies  may 
ultimately  be  worse  than  an  Axis  victory  would  be. 

Although  he  himself  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
both  fields,  he  has  always  discouraged  other  members  of 
the  medical  profession  from  going  into  either  politics  or 
business.  To  the  other  members  of  his  firm  especially  he 
has  said,  “It’s  bad  enough  for  one  of  us  to  spoil  himself  by 
getting  into  other  interests.  I  have  had  to  get  some  practical 
business  experience  to  give  me  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
manage  the  business  side  of  the  clinic  and  the  hospital.  You 
will  all  of  you  be  better  off  if  you  give  your  full  time  and 
attention  to  your  patients.” 

A  doctor,  he  believes,  can  best  take  care  of  his  own 
financial  safety  by  carrying  heavy  insurance  and  by  in" 
vesting  his  surplus  money  in  government  bonds  or  other 
dependable  securities.  Thus  he  can  free  his  mind  of  busi" 
ness  worries  and  provide  amply  for  his  family  in  the  event 
of  death,  the  risk  of  which  his  profession  constantly  ex" 
poses  him  to,  without  needless  distractions  to  compete  with 
his  patients  for  his  attention. 

He  believes,  however,  that  as  a  citizen  a  doctor  has 
great  responsibilities.  He  should  be  ready  to  assist  in  any 
project  which  promises  to  improve  the  political,  business 
and  cultural  level  of  the  community  and  of  the  nation. 
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On  the  subject  of  socialized  medicine  he  has  decided 
convictions.  For  the  state  to  put  its  doctors  on  salary 
would,  he  believes,  be  a  sure  means  of  destroying  their 
initiative  and  causing  them  to  lose  interest  in  professional 
improvement.  They  would  also  be  more  likely  to  neglect 
the  proper  care  of  their  patients.  To  the  claim  that  medical 
fees  are  excessive  and  that  doctors  are  overpaid,  he  points 
out  that  only  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  the  profession  really 
make  money.  The  average  of  the  profession  make  about 
$3,500  per  year.  And  there  are  comparatively  few  doctors 
who  manage  to  save  enough  for  a  comfortable  old  age. 
While  he  recognizes  that  the  problem  of  adequate  medical 
care  for  all  is  a  serious  one,  he  points  out  that  the  profession 
itself  is  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  solution  of  it  by 
working  out  group  medical  insurance  programs  through 
the  various  state  medical  associations.  These  programs  will, 
he  believes,  insure  dependable  honest  medical  care  for  people 
in  the  middle  and  lower  income  brackets  at  actual  cost  and 
without  private  profit. 

One  of  Dr.  Budge’s  most  ardent  enthusiasms  is  edu" 
cation.  No  one,  he  believes,  can  get  too  much  of  it,  pro" 
vided  it  is  the  right  kind.  “You  can’t  make  a  man  by  edu" 
cation  alone,”  he  says,  “but  there  are  few  men  whom 
education  doesn’t  seem  to  help.”  Among  those  few,  he 
believes,  are  business  men.  “You  either  are  born  with  an 
aptitude  for  business  or  you  never  get  it.  Sometimes  an 
extensive  theoretical  education  does  a  business  man  more 
harm  than  good.” 

In  medicine,  on  the  contrary,  he  recognizes  that  it  is 
hard  for  a  young  man  to  get  too  much  training.  A  natural 
aptitude  there  must  be  here  as  in  other  fields,  but  develop" 
ments  in  the  profession  are  so  rapid  and  so  revolutionary 
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THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  BUDGES 

Back  Row:  Dr.  Kersey  C.  Riter,  Ruth  Budge  Riter,  Rush  C.  Budge  and 
Ruth  S.  Budge.  Seated:  Samuel  David  Riter,  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge, 
David  Rush  Budge,  Retta  B.  Budge,  Mary  Elizabeth  Budge 
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that  none  but  the  best'trained  men  can  hope  to  keep  fully 
abreast  of  their  profession. 

It  is  one  of  his  proudest  recollections  that  his  enthu' 
siasm  for  education  has  been  more  than  a  mere  sentiment. 
He  has  sent  three  boys  through  medical  school  and  has 
assisted  with  the  medical  education  of  five  more.  He  has 
also  sent  his  own  son,  Rush,  through  the  Utah  State  Agrb 
cultural  College  and  through  a  year  of  study  at  Stanford, 
graduating  him  from  both  institutions. 

Dr.  Budge  has  retained  throughout  his  life  the  religious 
beliefs  instilled  into  him  by  the  early  training  of  his  home. 
Nothing  that  he  has  learned  has  shaken  his  loyalty  to  the 
faith  which  brought  his  father  and  his  maternal  grand' 
parents  out  of  Europe.  He  is  now  a  High  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter' day  Saints. 

During  the  years  of  his  medical  practice  he  had  little 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Church,  but  he  has  ah 
ways  paid  a  faithful  tithe  on  his  income  and  has  donated 
generously  to  other  church  funds.  Often,  too,  he  has 
served  on  committees  to  build  or  improve  Church  buildings 
or  to  add  needed  furniture  or  other  equipment.  He  has 
assisted  in  sending  four  of  his  brothers  on  missions  for  the 
Church. 

At  the  center  of  his  faith  is  a  deep  and  reverent  regard 
for  the  human  body,  not  only  as  an  instrument  for  spiritual 
growth  but  as  an  agency  through  which  spirits  unborn 
may  enter  into  earthly  tabernacles.  To  this  basic  Mormon 
principle  he  gives  sincere  assent  and  he  has  valued  his 
skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  more  for  this  than  for  any 
other  thing.  “If  I  can  help  a  mother  to  bear  and  rear  her 
child  successfully,  or  if  I  can  save  the  life  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  function  of  parenthood, 
he  says,  “then  I  feel  that  I  can  say  I  have  been  serving 
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God  by  helping  to  make  it  possible  for  His  pre-existing 
spirit  children  to  take  mortal  bodies  and  thus  fulfill  what 
we  Mormons  believe  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
development/’ 

He  is  a  firm  advocate  of  what  he  likes  to  call  “good 
old-fashioned  Mormon  families,”  and  he  has  no  patience 
with  the  so-called  reforms  entering  around  birth-control. 
He  had  an  opportunity  at  one  time  to  give  vigorous  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  views  on  this  subject.  When  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  State  Medical  Association,  two  women, 
one  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  other  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  asked  permission  to  address  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  on  behalf  of  birth-control.  Dr.  Budge 
began  by  asking  each  of  the  women  in  turn  to  tell  the  size 
of  her  own  family  and  the  position  in  the  world  of  each  of 
its  members.  As  he  had  expected,  each  gave  a  somewhat 
unflattering  account  of  her  family — small  in  number  and 
mediocre  in  achievements.  Thereupon,  Dr.  Budge  told  of 
his  own  father’s  family  of  twenty-five  children,  nine  of  the 
sons  successful  doctors  and  lawyers,  the  other  three  suc¬ 
cessful  ranchers,  and  all  of  the  daughters  successful  home¬ 
makers  and  mothers. 

“What  you  are  advocating,”  he  said,  “is  not  only 
socially  indefensible,  but  it  goes  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.  You  have  no  right  to  urge  the  doctors  to 
stand  between  the  consciences  of  their  patients  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God.  You  cannot  take  the  time  of  this  association  to 
advocate  such  a  program.” 

Although  no  believer  in  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
birth-rate,  Dr.  D.  C.  Budge  is  a  firm  advocate  of  better  care 
for  mothers  before,  during,  and  after  confinement.  The 
high  death  rate  of  women  in  child-birth,  which  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  northern  Utah  when  he  began 
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practising  there,  shocked  him  deeply  and  he  made  it  his 
immediate  and  lifelong  concern  to  see  to  it  that  there  should 
be  no  needless  mortality  among  mothers  and  babies. 

As  already  recorded,  his  first  call  after  he  arrived  in 
Logan  was  to  attend  a  woman  in  child-birth.  His  early 
success  as  an  obstetrician  soon  made  him  a  much-demanded 
"baby-doctor, and  he  was  on  call  night  and  day  to  attend 
confinements  all  over  Cache  Valley.  He  estimates  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  practice  he  must  have  deliv¬ 
ered  no  fewer  than  2500  babies.  His  busiest  day  was  that 
on  which  he  delivered  a  total  of  seven  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  his  proudest  day  was  when  he  discovered  a  specific  for 
the  relief  of  pain  in  that  very  rare  and  extremely  painful 
disease  known  as  erythermalgia.  So  far  as  he  has  been  able 
to  determine,  he  was  the  first  to  make  this  discovery. 

The  honors  that  have  come  to  Dr.  Budge  through  his 
profession  have  all  been  deeply  gratifying,  and  he  is  warmly 
appreciative  of  the  loyalty  and  friendship  of  his  patients  and 
his  professional  associates.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  however, 
has  been  the  service  his  professional  skill  has  enabled  him 
to  render  his  own  father’s  family  in  times  of  illness  and 
death.  He  has  never  spared  himself  or  considered  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests  when  he  has  been  called  to  the  bedside  of 
any  of  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  or  their  children. 
These  calls  have  taken  him  to  all  parts  of  the  west  and  have 
often  involved  days  away  from  his  regular  practice.  He 
has  felt,  however,  that  such  service  is  its  own  reward, 
cementing  more  firmly  from  year  to  year  the  ties  of  family 
loyalty  which  it  was  his  father’s  pride  to  build  and  foster. 


